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THE WHITE SQUADRON. 














Over the waters of the world float 








the ships of our white squadron. They 
are essential to the peace and dignity 
of the nation. 

Over the waters of thousands of 
domestic seas float cakes of Ivory Soap, 
the white squadron of American homes. 
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Healthy Food 


The cereal made of hard Spring wheat, noted for its health-giving, 
strength-sustaining qualities, rich in gluten and phosphates, is 


Pillsbury’s Vitos 


the ideal wheat food. All grocers sell Pillsbury’s Vitos. 
Ask yours for book of Pillsbury’s Recipes — Free. 
Pillsbury -Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Minneapolis, 


Makers of Pillsbury’s Vitos and Piilsbury’s Oats. 
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THE AMERICAN GIRL ON THE FARM 








Preceding pictures of ‘‘ The American Girl” series published in the JOURNAL are : P 


THE AMERICAN GIRL AT CHURCH . . MARCH This is the third of a series of eight drawings illustrating the American 
THE AMERICAN GIRL AS A BRIDE APRIL girl in her different phases, which Mr. Christy will contribute during 1900. 
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PART TWO 


O GO back— indeed, I have gone, and 
shall go, whithersoever | memory 
leads me without regard to chronology, 
in these rambling reminiscences— 
shortly after the first baptism the 
Bishop, the Dean and the honorary 
Canons went to the General Conven- 
tion and left me in charge of the 
Cathedral. It was a noble position, 
and I enjoyed it extremely. As each 

Sunday went around the temptation to preach without 

notes would recur with added force, and finally on the last 





Sunday before all came back I resolved to try it once 
more. Undete by my previous experience, I fixed upon 
Belshazzar again as a fitting subject. He fascinated me. 


I prepared the sermon in the same manner as before, 
and when the eventful Sunday night came I actually got 
through with it—at a breakneck pace. But I did not 
break down, nor stop to give the pee time to breathe, 
or even to consider the points of the sermon— which was 
doubtless an advantage for me and for them as well. 

The next Sunday, as all the clergy returned at the same 
time, from doing everything myself I dropped to the posi- 
tion of a factotum whose only office was to hand the alms 
basin. On the following Monday I told the Bishop that I 
would resign my position and go out and be a missio: — 
a course which he had been urging upon me. Such offers 
were rare, and he allotted me three mission stations with 
an alacrity only equaled by that with which I accepted the 
position. That was the beginning of a missionary life which 
took me into five Western States and Territories and lasted 
many years. The Sunday following I began my tour of 
duty. I preached on Belshazzar in the morning in one 
peace, and made him do duty at night in another. On 

uesday I went to the third place, and, intoxicated with 
my previous success, | used the Assyrian once more. 


on 


After the service a pleasant-looking man stepped up to 
me and we shook hands, whereupon he said, ‘‘ That is a 
very fine sermon of yours.”’ I was, of course, greatly 
pleased, and expressed the hope that it had done him 
good. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘ ithas. I thought it was a fine 
sermon when I heard it first two Sundays ago; I liked it 
better when I heard it last Sunday morning, and as I hap- 
pened to go to the town where you preached on Sunday 
night I heard it there also. When I made this town—I am 
a traveling man—and saw in the paper that you were to 
preach —I thought I would come around and see if I could 
not meet my old friend. I have liked it better each time I 
have heard it,’’ he added with a merry twinkle in his eye. 
‘*Won’t you let me know when and where you are 
going to preach it again?’’ 

Imagine my horror and shame and confusion! I con- 
fessed to him frankly that Belshazzar was not only my best 
but my only sermon, and we became great friends. Seave 
hardly ever dared, however, to use that sermon since, for 
something always happens when my thoughts turn on 
Belshazzar. ‘Some years later, when I was rector of a 
beautiful parish church in a Western State, I preached 
about him under the caption of ‘‘ The Story of a Bad Boy,”’ 
which he certainly was. During the services we had a 
vivid illustration of what bad boys were, for the rectory 
was robbed of everything m e and valuable except 
the children, and on that same night during the service 
one of the congregation had a fit in the back part of the 
church. I wondered if by any chance it might be my travel- 
ing friend who was hearing the sermon for the fifth time. 


on 


Cy" summer afternoon I found myself twenty-seven 
“ miles away from a town down in the Indian Territory, 
where I was due in the evening for services and a wedding. 
When I went down to the station in the afternoon to take 
the train I found that heavy rains and a cloudburst had 
washed out the bridges, and that no train would be sent 
through until the next day. For the same reason it would 
be impossible to drive, so | determined to ride. A friend 
of mine, who, because he was the agent of the Standard 
Oil Company in that country, rejoiced under the name of 
‘* Coal Oil Johnnie,”’ offered to get a couple of broncos and 
show me the way. Sol aphed ahead to the anxious 
bride that I would be there that night, a little late perhaps, 
but that I would surely come. I meee up some vest- 
ments in a little roll and put it on my shoulders. We then 
mounted the broncos and started on our way. 

I have ridden many broncos, but this was the worst I 
ever rode. To be strictly accurate, I could hardly say that 
I rode himatall. I ed to stick on, and that was all. 
He bucked and kicked, and bit and shied, and st 
and balked, and did everything for which his is 
famous. It sometimes seemed to me that he was doing all 
these things at the same’time. When he made up his 
mind to go, however, he went like the wind. On the old 
— of being in Rome and doing as the Romans do, I 
soon learned that the cowboy method of letting the reins 
hang loosely, lifting them high in the air, digging in the 
spurs and elling frantically in his ear was the way to 
accelerate his pace. He would run and continue to run 
a a frightened deer as as the oa seized him— 
and a nice, dignified s we must have presented. 

**Coal Oil Johnnie’s’’ bronco was quite as bad as mine. 
We had to swim two rivers and one creek, now roaring 
torrents. We forced the broncos in the swirling, muddy 
water of the river, and when we E gs into, the water 
we slipped out of our saddles, and, retaining tight hold of 
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A MISSIONARY IN THE GREAT WEST 


By Cyrus Townsend Brady 


Author of “‘ For Love of Country,” “‘ For the Freedom of the Sea,"’ “ The Grip of Honor, etc. 


the high horns, swam alongside to relieve them of our 
weight. After a long, hard struggle we reached the other 
bank. We were forced to mount while the broncos were 
scrambling out of the water, or we would have had great 
difficulty in getting into our saddles again. 

Late in the evening we reached the town. Pretty much 
the whole population was out on the sidewalks, including 
the groom and friends of the bride, and amid wild cheering 
and laughter the two wet, bedraggled figures rode down 
the main street, both broncos reserving this particular 
moment for the final exhibition of their general and entire 
wickedness. I could just manage to walk to the church 
that evening ; I never was so sore and stiff in my life. We 
had an exceedingly pretty wedding — though the converted 
saloon was only orated with ‘‘ tumbleweed,’’ and the 
carpet upon which the bride walked to the groom’s spring 
wagon was of the kind popularly known 4s ‘‘ rag’’ —for 
the bride was pretty and the groom was manly. 


or 


| SAID that the bronco was the best possible horse for 

missionary journeys, and so heis. He is an ugly, ill- 
tempered, vicious, cross-grained, undersized, half-starved, 
flea-bitten, abandoned little beast, and he gives the mis- 
sionary abundant opportunity to practice the sublime virtue 
of self-restraint. As a horrible example of total depravity 
he beats anything that I know of. He is apt to do any- 
thing —except a good thing—at any moment. When he 
appears most serenely unconscious, look out for him, for 
that is the hour in which he meditates some diabolical 
action. He bucks when he is ridden, and balks when he is 
driven, but once get him going and he shows his mettle. 
He can go, and go like the wind, and go all day, and live 
on one Blade of grass and one drop of dew, and keep 
awake ali night —and keep you awake, too—and go again 
all day, and keep it up until he tires out everything and 
everybody in competition with him ; for when you get him 
started you can depend upon him. He never gets sick 
nor breaks down, and I do not believe he ever dies, but 
it is awfully hard getting him started sometimes. 

I know a missionar party who had a pair of broncos 
one of which could rex started in one way ; the other, 
of course, was in entire sympathy with and regulated his 
movements by his companion. Two disinterested people 
who were not going with the party would pass the bight 
of a stout rope around the hiiid fetlocks of the recalcitrant 
animal, and each take an end and saw away until you 
could almost smell the burning hair, when, without one 
word of warning, the beasts would bolt, and from that time 
would go all day cheerfully at the liveliest kind of a trot, 
provided they were not halted for anything. If they were 
stopped the same process would have to be gone over with 
again. Moral suasion was absolutely and entirely lost on 
those broncos, yet you could not help liking them; they 
were so mean they were actually charming. 


on 


“(OAL OIL JOHNNIE”’ and his broncos remind me of 

my first service in the Indian Territory. All that I 
asked of the people who came to the services, including a 
large number of cowboys, was that they should pay my 
traveling expenses, my support being provided elsewhere. 
After the service I noted that the offering amounted to less 
than one dollar, which was not nearly enough. I stepped 
out among the congregation and told them the facts, and 
stated that I had heard of the proverbial osity of the 
cowboys, and in other places experienced it, but that it did 
not seem to be a quality of the men before me. There was 
a pause for a moment, and the nearest man walked up and 
put a dollar in the collection basket: His example was 
ollowed by others until there were a number of silver dol- 
lars there, and I never had occasion to speak on the. sub- 
ject in that town again. 

I am very fond of the genuine cowboy, now fast dis- 
appearing. I’ve ridden and hunted with him, eaten and 
pm cot with him, camped and slept with him, wrestled 
and prayed with him, and I always found him a rather good 
sort: fair, honorable, generous, kindly, loyal to his friends, 
his own worst enemy. The impression he makes when he 
rides through a town in a drunken revel, shooting miscel- 
laneously at everything, is a deservedly bad one, I grant you 
— but you should see him on the prairie in a ‘* round-up” 
or before a‘‘ stampede’’: there he is a man and a hero. 


Br 


N A BORDER town we had services in an abandoned 
saloon. The building was not in a good location fora 
saloon—that’s why it was abandoned—but it would do 
very well for a church. The services were held on one 
weekday afternoon and night prt six weeks or so, and 
were so popular that nearly the whole town attended them. 
A wandering and somewhat dilapidated amusement com- 
pany —a respectable concert troupe, I think it was—once 
drifted into the town and made arrangements to give a 
rformance on the night appointed for the services. 
ery few tickets were sold, and when they inquired the 
reason a rege out that almost everybody was going to 
church. ey came to us then with a pitiful tale, which 
their appearance bore out, of hard times, bad luck and 
small houses, and wanted to know if we could not help 
them in some way. They said if I would appoint the hour 
of service for seven o’clock that they would postpone their 
performance until half-past eight; besides, they would 
give me a free ticket, and all hands would come to my 
** show ”’ if I would go to theirs. I accepted their offer, of 
course. They were all interested attendants at the services, 
and I believe reaped a fair reward, by their compromise, 
from their own performance afterward. 

















HE churches in the West suffer greatly from cyclong 
During the four years in which I was connected with 
one diocese, as its Archdeacon, we lost one church eyen 
year from that cause ; the dwelling-houses and other build 
ings of many of our adherents were wrecked, and in séyepy 
instances some of the occupants lost their lives. Oy 
church we lost had just been completed a second time afte 
having been partially destroyed previously by fire. Abo 
fifteen feet away from the church was a little ramshack) 
three-roomed house of the flimsiest construction whig 
was used for the rectory—save the mark! Between th 
two stood a large maple tree certainly a foot in diamete 
That cyclone tore the church building to pieces. Ty 
tree next to the church was twisted off about Six feet from 
the ground, and the end that stood in the air was shivere 
like a paintbrush, and the little rickety house not ten fey 
from the tree, and which a strong man might almost hay 
toppled over, was not injured in the slightest degree. 
Oh, but the ple of that mission were plucky. The 
had lost the first church by fire, the second by cyclone 
and the wind had hardly died down before they com. 
menced to lay plans and raise money : that was the firy 
thing, of course, to build again. All the communicans 
were women. There were one or two men who helped, 
little, but the bulk of the work was done by the womep, 
Their religious training had been carried on by a ly 
reader, quite the most inefficient I ever saw, who was, 
candidate for orders. He had been transferred to ys 
from another diocese farther East, and we had had but 
little opportunity to try his mettle. 


ox 


We got all sorts of queer things unloaded upon us 
from the East, including clergymen. Bishop Williams js 
reported as having looked back with oe satisfaction on 
the number of men he kept out of the ministry—on 
account of their unfitness, of course. We used to think 
that many of those he did not keep out came out West 
The regular clergy and missionaries were as noble, andable, 
and devoted a body of men as any with whom | ever came 
in contact, but deliver me from those who came Wet 
because they failed in the East. That Bishops sometimes 

Imed them off on their poorer Western brethren did not 

elp matters at all. 

his particular lay reader came up for examination 
shortly after the cyclone, and his ignorance was painhul 
and pitiable. The chief examiner of that diocese, a vener- 
able and learned old priest, asked him as the first ques 
tion, ‘‘ Where was our Saviour born?’’ A look of deep 
anxiety spread over the face of the young man, who 
groped around in his mind in painful silence and finally 
said hesitatingly, ‘‘ Well, I do not believe I know where 
He was born. _ I think maybe it was in Jerusalem.”’ 

‘* That will do, sir,’’ said the chief examiner sadly but 
with unmistakable firmness; ‘‘I will not continue the 
exatnination any further.’’ 

The entire unfitness of the young man was made mani- 
fest by other circumstances as well. The experience with 
him, the people said, had been worse than the cyclone. 
When he was dropped they were put on my list by the 
Bishop for occasional services until I could get them a 
clergyman. They fitted up the little rectory as a c 
and began to raise funds for a new church building. 
they were in a fair way of completing the desired sum the 
city chose to pave the streets around the church, 
took all they had in the bank. Nothing daunted, however, 
they still persisted, and now they have a pretty little 
church, a resident clergyman, regular services, and # 
many men communicants as women. I do not know @ 
anything pluckier than their long fight. 


Or 


(>= comes | I was called upon to preach a memorial 
sermon for a young woman of a certain town who had 
been killed in one of these cyclones. She was a 
mistress and was boarding around. With something likes 
dozen people — I forget the exact number — she was ¢ 
in a large house, which stood on the edge of a high Diu, 
by a tremendous cyclone. The house was com 
wrecked, and every inmate of it, except one, was killed 
immediately or died within an hour or so. The one who 
survived, — badly injured, said that the family was# 
supper when the storm struck the house, and that the 
schoolmistress happened to sit next to the omni 
baby at the table in its high chair. When they found the 


. poor gir! that night she was still alive, though unco 
and died 


almost instantly. The awful force of the will 
had torn from her person everything she had on, incl 
two rings, except one shoe. Her hair was 
whipped to rags. She had been driven through seve 
Mea wire fences, and every bone in her body was 
broken. In her arms, however, and clasped tightly to her 
breast, was the dead body of that little infant. Woman, 
she had seized the child when she felt the shock of 
storm, and not even the tornado itself had been sient 
enough to tear the baby from her arms. It was a 
example of that altruistic instinct of womanhood "i 
which religion and society depend. Dead on the he 
honor, little mistress of a larger school! Bless 
name among those who knew her, and this will at 
wider circulation to this story of every-day heroism. ° par 
the other churches closed their doors on this occasio® 
united with us in doing honor to this heroic girl. 


BBW 


” 
The first article in the series of “A Missionary in the Great Wes, 

was published in the April Journal. The third article will appet 
the next (the June) issue. 
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NUMBER TWO 






F HIS, oh, Best Beloved, is another story 
of the High and Far Off Times. In 
the very middle of those times was a 
Stickly-Prickly Hedgehog, and he lived 
on the banks of the turbid Amazon, eat- 












ing snails and things. And he had a 
friend, a 

Slow-Solid Tortoise, 

who lived on the 





banks of the turbid 
Amazon, eating let- 
tuces and things. 
And so that was all 
right, Best Beloved. 
Do you see? 

But also, and at the 
same time, in those 









yl High and Far Off 
on on Days, there was a 
a Painted Jaguar, and 
think . 
West he lived on the banks 
lable, of the turbid Amazon 
Wea too; and he ate 
times everything that he 
id not could catch. When 
sites he could not catch 
vaintul deer or monkeys he 
p= would eat frogs and 
‘= beetles ; and when he 
_ who could not catch frogs 
_ and beetles he went 
to his mother and she 
ly but told him how to eat 
e the 
hedgehogs and _tor- 
mani- toises. 
e with : — : 
ae She said to him 
by the ever so many times, 
hem : graciously waving her 
a tail: ‘‘My son, when you find a hedgehog you 
1m the must drop him into the water, and then he will 
which uncoil; and when you catch a tortoise you must 
wever, . . . ” 
+ Tittle scoop him out of his shell with your paw. And 
und so that was all right, Best Beloved. 
10W 


One beautiful night on the banks of the turbid 
Amazon Painted Jaguar found Stickly-Prickly 
Hedgehog and Slow-Solid Tortoise under the trunk 
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of a fallen tree. They could not run away, and so 








be y-Prickly curled himself up into a ball, and 

be All Solid Tortoise drew in his head and feet into 
on and 's shell as far as they would go. 

“Now attend to me,’’ said Painted Jaguar, 

use this is very important. My mother said 

Ee t when I meet a hedgehog I am to drop him 


BEING THE SECOND OF A SERIES OF ‘JUST SO”’ 
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into the water and then he will uncoil ; and when I 
meet a tortoise I am to scoop him out of his shell 
with my paw. Now which of you i 

‘* Are you sure ?’’ said Stickly-Prickly Hedgehog. 
‘* Are you quite sure? Perhaps she said that when 





you uncoil a tortoise you must shell him out of the 
water with a scoop, and when you paw a hedgehog 
you must drop him.”’ 





‘* Are you sure?’’ said Slow and Solid Tortoise. 
‘* Are you quite sure? Perhaps she said that when 
you water a hedgehog you must drop him into your 
paw, and when you meet a tortoise you shell him 
till he uncoils.”’ 

‘*T don’t think it was at all like that,’’ 
Painted Jaguar, but he felt a little puzzled. 
it again more distinctly.’’ 


said 
sé Say 


‘‘When you scoop water with your paw you 
uncoil him with a hedgehog,’’ said Stickly-Prickly. 
‘* Remember that, because it’s important.’’ 

‘* But,’’ said the Tortoise, ‘‘ when you paw your 
meat you drop it into a tortoise with a scoop. 
Why can’t you understand ?”’ 

‘* You are making my head ache,’’ said Painted 
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Jaguar ; ‘‘ and besides, I didn’t want your advice at 
all. I only wanted to know which of you is Hedge- 
hog and which is Tortoise.’’ 

‘*] sha’n’t tell you,’’ said Stickly-Prickly. ‘‘ But 
you can scoop me out of my shell if you like.’’ 

‘*Aha!’’ said Painted Jaguar. ‘‘ Now I know 
you’re Tortoise. You thought I wouldn’t! Take 
that!’’ Painted Jaguar darted out his paddy paw just 
as Stickly-Prickly 
curled. himself up, 
and Jaguar’s paw was 
filled with prickles. 
Worse than that, 
he knocked Stickly- 
Prickly away and 
away into the woods 
and the bushes where 
it was too dark to find 
him. Then he put 
his paddy paw into 
his mouth, and, of 
course, the prickles 
hurt him more than 
ever. As soon as he 
could speak he said: 
‘‘Aha! Now!I know 
he isn’t Tortoise at 
all. But’’—then he 
scratched his head 
—‘‘how do | know 
that this other is 
Tortoise ?’’ 

‘But | am Tor- 
toise,’’ said Slow and 
Solid. ‘‘Your mother 
was quite right. She 
said that you were to 
scoop me out of my 
shell with your paw. 
Begin.”’ 

‘* You didn’t say she said that a minute ago,’’ 
said Painted Jaguar, sucking the prickles out of his 
paddy paw. ‘‘You said she said something quite 
different.’ 

‘* Well, suppose you say that I said that she said 
something quite different, I don’t see that it makes 
any difference ; because if she said what you said I 
said she said it’s just the same as if I said what she 





said she said. Of course, if you think she said 
that you were to uncoil me with a scoop, instead of 
pawing me into drops with a shell, I can’t help that, 
can [?”’ 

‘*But you said you wanted to be scooped out of 
your shell with my paw,’’ said Painted Jaguar. 

‘Tf you'll think again I didn’t say anything of 
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the kind. I said that your mother said that you 
were to scoop me out of my shell.’’ 

‘‘What will happen if I do?’’ said the Jaguar 
very cautiously. 

‘* 1 don’t know, because I’ve never been scooped 
out of my shell before ; but I tell you, honestly, if 
you want to see me swim away you've only got to 
drop me into the water.”’ 

‘*I don’t believe it,’’ said Painted Jaguar. 
‘*You’ve mixed up all the things my mother told 
me to do till I don’t know whether 
I'm on my head or my painted 
tail, and now you come and tell 
me something I can understand, 
and I don’t trust you one little 
bit. My mother told me that | 
was to drop one of you two into 
the water, and as you seem so 
anxious to be dropped I think you 
don’t want to be dropped. Now 
jump into the turbid Amazon, and 
be quick about it.’’ 

‘| warn you your mother won't 
be pleased. Don’t say I didn’t 
tell you,’’ said Slow-Solid. 

‘* If you say another word about 
what my mother said the 
Jaguar answered, but he had not 
finished the sentence before Slow 
and Solid quietly dived into the 
turbid Amazon, swam under water 
for a long way and came out on 
the bank where Stickly-Prickly was waiting for him. 

‘‘ That was a very narrow escape,’’ said Stickly- 
Prickly. ‘‘I don’t like Painted Jaguar. What 
did you tell him you were?’ 

‘*T told him I was a truthful Tortoise, but he 
wouldn’t believe it. Now he’s gone to tell his 
mother. Listen to him!’’ 

They could hear Painted Jaguar roaring up and 
down among the trees and the bushes by the side 
of the turbid Amazon. 

‘*Son, son!’’ said his mother ever so many times, 
graciously waving her tail, ‘‘what have you been 
doing that you shouldn’t have done ?’’ 

‘I tried to scoop something that said it was a 
Tortoise out of its shell with my paw, and my paw 
is full of per-rickles,’’ said Painted Jaguar. 

‘* Son, son!’’ said his mother ever so many times, 
graciously waving her tail, ‘‘ by the prickles on your 
paddy paw I see that that must have been a Hedge- 
hog. You should have dropped him into the water.’’ 

‘Tl did that with another one; and he said he 
was a Tortoise, and I didn’t believe him, and it was 
quite true, and he has dived, and he won’t come up 
again, and I haven't anything at all to eat, and I think 
we had better find lodgings somewhere else. They 
are too clever on the turbid Amazon for poor me!”’ 

‘*Son, son!’’ said his mother 
ever sO many times, graciously 
waving her tail, ‘‘now attend to 
me and remember what I say. A 
Hedgehog curls himself up into 
a ball and his prickles stick out 
every which way at once. By this 
you may know the Hedgehog.’’ 

‘*T don’t like this old lady one 
little bit,’’ said Stickly-Prickly, 
under the shadow of a large leaf. 
‘*T wonder what else she knows.”’ 

‘‘A Tortoise can’t curl himself 
up,’’ Mother Jaguar went on, ever 
so many times, graciously waving 
her tail. ‘‘He only draws his 
head and legs into his shell. By 
this you may know the Tortoise.’’ 

‘*T don’t like this old lady at 
all—at all,’’ said Slow~and Solid 
Tortoise. ‘‘ Even Speckly Jaguar 
can’t forget those directions. It’s 
a great pity that you can’t swim, Stickly-Prickly.’’ 

‘* Don’t talk to me,’’ said Stickly-Prickly. ‘‘ Just 
think how much better it would be if you could curl 
up. This zs a mess! Listen to Painted Jaguar.’’ 

Painted Jaguar was sitting on the banks of the 
turbid Amazon sucking prickles out of his paws 
and saying. to himself: 


“Can’t curl, but can swim— 
Slow-Solid, that’s him! 
Curls up, but can’t swim, 
Stickly-Prickly, that’s him !” 
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‘* He'll never forget that this month of Sundays,’’ 
said Stickly-Prickly. ‘‘ Hold up my chin, Slow 
and Solid. I'm going to try to learn to swim.’’ 

‘* Excellent !’’ said Slow and Solid, and he held 
up Stickly-Prickly’s chin, while Stickly-Prickly 
kicked in the water of the turbid Amazon. 

‘* You'll make a fine swimmer yet,’’ said Slow 
and Solid. ‘‘ Now, not to be behindhand, if you 


can unlace my back-plates a little I'll see what I can 
do toward curling up.’’ 





Stickly-Prickly helped to unlace Tortoise’s back- 
plates, so that by twisting and straining Slow and 
Solid actually managed to curl up a tiddy wee bit. 

‘*Excellent !’’ said Stickly-Prickly, ‘‘but I 
shouldn’t do any more just now. Jt’s making you 
black in the face. Kindly lead me into the water 
once more and I’ll practice that side-stroke which 
you say is so easy.”’ 

‘* Excellent !’’ said Slow and Solid.. ‘‘A little 
more practice will make you a regular Gangetic 
Porpoise. Now, if I may trouble you to unlace my 
back and front plates two holes, I'll try that fasci- 
nating bend that you say is so easy. Won't Painted 
Jaguar be surprised !’’ 

‘* Excellent !’’ said Stickly-Prickly, all wet from 
the turbid Amazon. ‘‘I declare, I shouldn’t know 
you from one of my own family. Two holes, I 
think you said. A little more expression, please, 
and don’t grunt quite so much or Painted Jaguar 
may hear us. When you've finished I want to try 
that long dive which you say is so easy. Won't 
Painted Jaguar be surprised ?”’ 

‘*Excellent !’’ said Slow and Solid. ‘‘A leetle more 
attention to holding your breath and you will be able 
to keep house at the bottom of the turbid Amazon. 
Now I’ll try that exercise of wrapping my hind legs 
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around my ears which you say is so peculiarly com- 
fortable. Won't Painted Jaguar be surprised ?’’ 

‘* Excellent !’’ said Stickly-Prickly. ‘‘ But it’s 
straining your back-plates a little. They are all 
overlapping now instead of lying side by side.’’ 


‘*QOh, that’s the result of exercise,’’ said Slow . 


and Solid. ‘‘I’ve noticed that your prickles seem 
to be melting one into another, and that you’re 
growing to look rather more like a pine-cone, and 
less like a chestnut-burr, than you used to.’’ 





‘‘Am 1?” said Stickly-Prickly. 
effect of soaking in the water. 
Jaguar be surprised !”’ 

They continued their exercises, each helping the 
other, till morning came, and when the sun was high 
they rested and dried themselves, when they say 
that they were both of them quite different from 
what they had been. 

‘* Stickly-Prickly,’’ said Tortoise after breakfast, 
‘*T am not what I was yesterday ; but I think | may 
yet amuse Painted Jaguar.”’ 

‘That was the very thing | 
was thinking just now,’’ said 
Stickly-Prickly. ‘‘I think scales 
are a tremendous improvement on 
prickles—to say nothing of being 
able to swim. Oh, won't Painted 
Jaguar be surprised! 
and find him.’’ 

By and by they found Painted 
Jaguar still nursing his paddy paw 
that had been hurt the night be- 
fore. He was so astonished that 
he fell three times backward over 
his own painted tail without stop- 
ping. 

‘*Good-morning!’’ said Stickly- 
Prickly. ‘‘And how is your 
mamma this morning ?’’ 

‘* She is quite well, thank you,” 
said Painted Jaguar, ‘‘ but you 
must forgive me if I do not at this 
precise moment recall your name.”’ 

‘That's unkind of you,’’ said Stickly-Prickly, 
‘seeing that this time yesterday you tried to scoop 
me out of my shell with your paw.”’ 

‘* But you hadn’t any shell. It was all prickles,” 
said Speckly Jaguar. ‘‘ Just look at my paw.”’ 

‘You told me to drop into the turbid Amazon 
and be drowned,’’ said Slow-Solid. ‘‘ Why are 
you so rude and forgetful to-day ?’’ 

‘Don’t you remember what your mother told 
you ?’’ said Stickly-Prickly : 


‘* That's the 
Oh, won’t Painted 


Let's go 


“Can’t curl, but can swim— 
Stickly-Prickly, that’s him! 
Curls up, but can’t swim, 
Slow-Solid, that’s him!” 

Then they both curled themselves up and rolled 
round and round Painted Jaguar till his eyes turned 
cartwheels in his head. 

Then he went to fetch his mother. 

‘* Mother,’’ he said, ‘‘ there are two new animals 
in the woods to-day, and the one that you said 
couldn’t swim, swims ; and the one that you said 
couldn’t curl up, curls; and they’ ve gone shares in 
their prickles, I think, because both of them are 
scaly all over, instead of one being smooth and the 
other very prickly ; and, besides that, they are rolling 
round and round in circles, and I 
don’t feel comfy.’’ 

‘*‘Son, son!’’ said Mother 
Jaguar ever so many times, gra 
ciously waving her tail, ‘‘ a hedge- 
hog is a hedgehog, and can’t be 
anything but a hedgehog; anda 
tortoise is a tortoise and can never 
be anything else.”’ 

‘But it isn’t a: hedgehog, and 
it isn’t a tortoise. It’s a little bit 
of both, and I don’t know its 
proper name.”’ 

‘‘Nonsense!’’ said Mother 
Jaguar. ‘‘Everything has ifs 
proper name. I should call it 
‘armadillo’ till I found out the real 
one. And I should leave it alone.” 

So Painted Jaguar did as he 
was told, especially about leavitiy 
them alone, but the curious thing 
is that from that day to this, oh, 
Best Beloved, no one on the banks of the turbid 
Amazon has ever called Stickly-Prickly and Slow 
Solid anything except Armadillo. There are hedge 
hogs and tortoises in other places, of course, but 
the real old and clever kind, with their scales lyimg 
lippety-lappety one over the other, like pine-come 
scales, that lived on the banks of the turbid Amazon 
in the High and Far Off Days, are always . 
Armadillos because they were so clever. So thats 
all right, Best Beloved. Do you see? 


THIS IS THE SECOND OF MR. KIPLING’S GREAT ANIMAL STORIES 


Which he calls the *‘ Just So’’ Stories. They have been written especially for The Ladies’ Home Journal, and will not appear in any other periodical in the world. Next month 
Mr. Kipling will tell about ‘‘ THE SING-SONG OF OLD MAN KANGAROO.”’ The first of the series, “The Elephant’s Child,’’ appeared in the April Journal. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A GIRL 






CHAPTER EIGHT 


$HOSE who have had only glimpses into 
> Bohemia can scarcely imagine the real 
heartsickness of a fuller knowledge of it, 
for the first glimpses are apt to seem most 
fascinating; but any man who knows 
Bohemia thoroughly is apt to have a very 
grave face as he hears you say so. 

Eunice was quite delighted with my first 
enjoyment, for | acknowledge that Bohemia 
seemed to me enchantingly full of color, 
warmth and laughter. One does not recog- 
nize at first that the color is glaring, the warmth sicken- 
ing, the laughter oftenest harsh or pitiful. 

‘* Here are plots for stories galore,’’ the Artist said. 
‘* For instance, that young fellow over there with the girl 
in black spangles was starving once. I[ happened to find 
it out and saved him. It is a question, though, whether 
one ought to save a fellow like that. The girl in spangles 
helped me with him. I want you.to meet her.’’ 

‘* I'd love to meet her. She must be fine and good.”’ 

The Artist smiled cynically. ‘‘ Not good, exactly, nor 
fine,’’ he replied. 

The girl in spangles put out her hand frankly enough. 

‘* Hope you'll ii 

o-lucky lot, and we do as we-please ; that is the first and 
ast law in Bohemia. We’re not half as bad as we're 
painted, though.” 

‘* And you're not painted bad at all,” said the youn 
fellow opposite her, with a laugh. ‘* By Jove, I call it we 
done — couldn’t tell it from genuine, you know.”’ 

A general laugh, in mh the Artist joined, went up. 
The girl in spangles leaned over and tapped the young 
fellow across the knuckles with her fan. ‘‘ You are 
entirely too brilliant,’ she said. The music, which had 
been tuning noisily its fifths, began now with a rough crash 
and terial’ into a wild Hungarian measure. _ 

‘* It makes one feel like a gypsy,’’ Eunice said dreamily, 
strumming with one pretty, ungloved hand on the table. 


oe 


A tall, handsome fellow coming toward me attracted 
my attention.. A moment later I was saying, with the 
pleasure of surprise, ‘‘ Why, Mr. Craddock !”’ 

‘* Well, by Jove! Who'd have supposed I'd find you 
here!’’ And he seated himself by me, acknowledging 
indifferently the introductions. ‘‘ You took my advice, I 
see — but, after all, I didn’t tell you to come here in this 
part of New York. There’s no use asking if you mind 
smoke,’’ he said, blowing a smoke-ring slowly. ‘‘ If you 
minded that and a lot of other things you’d not be here. 
I knew you’d find Chichester a cheese-box. That first 
night I knew. Now, your sister—not your eldest sister, 
the other one—she is perfect in Chichester —‘ Polly,’ you 
called her !”’ 

For a moment all the laughter, and color, and brilliancy 
jarred horribly on every nerve of my body. How 
unworthy the place seemed of even her name ! 

When I had told him a little of my purpose in New 
York he half closed his eyes thoughtfully : ** That wasn’t 
just the capacity I wanted you to come in. You’d have 
made a dandy society girl, and gad ! I’d like to have seen 
you through it. I’d have liked to have you here a season 
to show the Duchess—I call my mother the Duchess — 
that a girl can be a raving success and yet have lots of 
feeling. You’ve got heaps of it. But if you’ve started in 
this way — with the Bohemian set, you know — it’s bound to 
‘queer’ you with the people I meant you to be with. Just 
fancy the Duchess seeing you here!’’ He blew another 
smoke-ring, his eyes half closed. ‘‘ Still, you’ll get in 
with the literary set—not without losing lots of ideals, 
ona. The literary set, not individually — there are real 
gentlemen sprinkled through it individually—but, as a 
whole, there’s as much sham, foible and jealousy as in 
any other set. I sometimes wonder if they’ve got a 
genuine ideal to divide among them. There’s that young 
fellow Richardson from your own town. He has made a 
splendid success, but it’s not because the whole literary 
set wasn’t set dead against him. He had a hard row 
to hoe. Nearly starved, I guess, and I’m told only one 
person—a woman—gave a helping hand. It’s indeed 
small wonder that he’s returned the courtesy by offering 
her his hand and heart. There she is now.”’ 


Ot 


I looked up and saw a beautiful woman of thirty-four or 
thirty-five passing out of the café, followed by Philip, 
carrying her wrap. For a moment I felt like hurrying 
after them—like laying my hand on Philip’s arm, He 
seemed somehow in all this great, strange, brilliant, 
laughing world to belong to me by all the strong ties 
which for so many years had bound his life to mine in 
Chichester. In all this strange Bohemia he alone really 
knew my life—all its old, sweet tone and color. How 
heartless it was of him not to know that I was home- 
sick and lonely. He had not even seen me, so thoroughly 
and absolutely engrossed was he with this woman—this 
woman who had taken my place in his life. 


BW 


“The Autobiography of a Girl” was begun in the October, 1899, Journal. 
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FROM HER SIXTEENTH TO HER TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR 
By Katharine Ferguson 


ike Bohemia. We're just a happy- - 






** You will let me come to see you?’’ Mr, Craddock 
said, breaking in on my thought. ‘* And when you want 
to go abroad in Bohemia let me take you, will you? I’m 
not the best fellow in the world, but I’ve got enough good 
in me to take care of a girl like you and shield her a bit.”’ 

It was time to go. I was anxious to get away. The 
continual laughter and music had begun to grate weary- 
ingly. In one corner of the café two young fellows were 
shouting out gayly the chorus of the music, which 
had gotten to patriotic and popular airs now. Presently 
a woman’s voice joined them. I looked around. She 
was large and blond, beautiful once, but her eyes were 
sunken now, and her cheeks unnaturally bright. 

‘* She’s getting a bit gay,’’ said the Artist, laughing. 
** She always does about this time. Let's go.”’ 

** Oh, I’d love to stay,’’ Eunice said as the Artist 
wound her scarf about her throat and shoulders. 

‘* Another time!’ he said. ‘‘ Bohemia is a place of 
many nights.” 

‘* Wasn’t it glorious?’’ Eunice said after the Artist and 
his friend had left the studio. ‘‘ As a Marionette, I con- 
fess I like a bit of stage-setting ; and, above all, | love 
to watch the other Marionettes dance |”’ 

I did not answer her. I was looking at my photograph 
of Polly — Polly, who lived still in the sweet home atmos- 
phere. I had always thought Polly’s idea of a girl’s 
sphere such a narrow one; but now I seemed to realize 
suddenly, almost without reason as one often does with 
the great truths of life, that the best life for a girl, the 
broadest, best, fullest—fullest of opportunity, of useful- 
ness, of happiness—is the home life. 


oe 


It was a long winter—just how long no one, | think, 
will ever fully know. I decided to give up chances of 
lesser work and devote myself to my one real literary 
ambition—a novel. I had very little money laid away, 
and it was soon nearly spent. The first year of our mis- 
fortunes had been difficult, but the very newness of it 
had helped and nerved us to a great effort; but now— 
the long, hard, heartless pull of it, how difficult it was ! 

That winter I went often to Bohemia. Eunice was 
thoroughly fascinated by the life ; and while it invariably 
depressed me, now that the first gay glamour of it was 
gone, I always went with her. Though I tried to keep 
closely in sympathy with her, her life grew away from 
mine. She went farther into Bohemia than I cared to go. 
The hard, heartless life of it was showing in her face. 
Sometimes there was an almost cynical look which 
marred her exquisite beauty. She grew morbid, too, 
and often seemed to me ill. One night she told me she 


had promised to go to the Café G——, and asked me to 
go; the Artist and Farney were coming for us. 
‘* Why do you go, Eunice?’’Isaid. ‘‘ You are making 


yourself ill with this life—all excitement and late hours.’’ 

‘* He is going ; that’s why,’’ she said quite simply. 

** Eunice,’’ I said almost sharply, ‘‘ you are in love with 
him, and he isn’t worthy. I don’t beleos he loves you.”’ 

She laughed a little, harsh laugh: ‘‘ How absurd you 
are. You don’t seem to know the first rudiments of love. 
When one really loves, you know, it makes little differ- 
ence how worthy or unworthy a man is, whether he loves 
og or not; you only know that you love him, that your 
ife is spoiled without him. I’ve learned to live in 
Bohemia because — well, I liked it, and he is there. I am 
sick of it now, but I’ll stay as long as he does.”’ 

The evening was a strange one. -The music seemed 
to me somehow very mad, and the girl in black spangles 
looked to me grotesque. She was badly painted, even 
coarse, and Eunice was white and exquisite ; and yet it 
was evident to me that the Artist did not love Eunice. 
He devoted himself almost entirely to the girl in spangles. 


or 


Later in the evening, as he came across the room, I saw 
that he had been drinking. Just at that moment the girl 
in spangles stopped him and held up one slender arm, 
—— from the spangles like a snake’s body, and 
offered him a toast. There was a subdued hubbub in the 
place. The beautiful blond woman, whom we had seen 
that first night in Bohemia, was again joining in a chorus 
with some art students, and was laughing boisterously. 
B .. Artist paused before the woman in spangles and 
looked at her a momegt, as though trying to find out 
what lay back in her halt-closed, powerful eyes ; then he 

her glass to the floor with a resounding crash and 
took her two hands in his. 2 

**What do I want of your toast?” he said. ‘‘I’d rather 
have these,’’ and he stooped and kissed first one of her 
hands and then the other. ' 


There was a moment’s commotion, one or two Italian 


waiters crowding in to brush up the broken glass. 

The girl in laughed and shook some fragments 
of the shattered -glass from the fold of her gown. The 
music grew louder ; the blond woman in the corner and the 
students —_ a trifle more boisterously. I drew Eunice 
with me and signed to Farney. As we ,were leaving a 
very beautiful, white-faced girl went over to the noisy 
corner of the room and tried to persuade the blond 
woman to leave the café with her. 

‘*That’s her daughter,’ Farney said grimly. ‘‘ Fancy 
anybody’s mother living in Bohemia !”’ 


When Farney had left us at the studio Eunice threw 
herself on the couch. Her face was hot and flushed, 
I said nothing to her—she was in no mood to listen. 

I found on the table a short, sad little letter from Polly : 

“‘ Dearest ; Just a line to tell you sad news. Dear little 
Aunt Lavinia died yesterday. It was quite sudden at the last. 
I was the only one with her; she seemed to want me. § 
died quite peacefully, her head on my arm while: | stroked her 
forehead. Some time I must tell you what she told me before 
she died—such a dear, pitiful, pure little love story. She 
begged that I put a bit of sweet lavender and musk cluster 
roses at her throat. I wish you were here; déarest, just that | 
might put my head in your lap and cry a litflé> I think it has 
allumnerved me. Isn’t this selfish of me? But, selfish or not 
you know, dearest, that I love you with all my heart always— 
all my life. POLLy,” 

I could not sleep. It came over me that at the 
very time that I was there in all the rough glitter of 
Bohemia the dear little lady was lying in a hushed room at 
Midwood, her hands folded, her eyes shut down, the 
lavender and musk roses at her throat. 


on 


Late in the night I stole into the studio and found 
Eunice still awake. The blind of the window was raised 
and the ghastly electric light shone in on her delicate 
features and showed the lines of suffering around them, 
I slipped down on the floor by the couch. 

‘* Eunice, dear,’’ I said, ‘* you are tired of it all. Why 
don’t you give it up—all this life—and go home ?”’ 

She turned her head: ‘‘ My dear, you are a perfect child, 
You don’t know about life. You don’t know what it is to 
suffer like this. You see, he did love me; he told me so 
once. Heartless as the life seems ‘at 

‘* But, dear, it seems to me it is finest to give it all up, 
Go back home. If he is the least worthy of you he will 
give up Bohemia and follow you and love you better,” 

She shook her head: ‘‘ You can’t understand at all, 
You talk like a child. Suppose he shouldn’t! Suppos 
some one had loved you, and, while he loved, you did mot 
love him particularly, and not until later—not until too 
late— you realize that he —he meant everything to you?” 

There was a moment’s silence—a moment’s keen 
thought and struggle. I stared absently and unblinkingly 
at the electric light. Had I not a right to keep my life my 
own? Had I nota right to keep silent? What claim had 
Eunice upon me that I should tell her what I had not told 
any one— scarcely acknowledged to myself? What right— 
except that she was suffering ; that she wanted help and 
rm ay Ae I took her two hands: ‘‘ Eunice, dear, you 
think I don’t understand how hard it is, but I do. You 
have supposed exactly what is true in my own life.” 

‘* You mean that you, too——’”’ 

‘* Yes,’”’ I interrupted quickly ; ‘‘ don’t say it—— | 
mean just that.’’ . : 

We remained together, without a word, and Eunice kept 
her hands in mine. As the dawn came in very cold, 
Eunice put her arms about my neck and kissed me. 

‘* You have done me so much good, dear,”’ she said. 
‘*T never felt close to you before. Perhaps I seem only 
just selfish, but I do love you dearly, dearly !’’ 

The sacrifice I had tt “aged it had been undeniably a 
sacrifice—was a difficult one. I had shared the deepest 
thing in my whole nature ; but the reward —— 

I think nothing had ever seemed to me quite so great 
and comforting as the feel of Eunice’s arms about my neck, 
the knowledge that I was close to her, that she loved me. 
I stroked her head until she fell asleep. As I passed my 
fingers steadily over her sensitive, hot forehead it came to 
me oddly—as often such trivial things come to one m 
moments of great seriousness — how in the old, proud days 
I had wished to show Eunice the snuff-box given my 
grandfather by George III. I smiled. Since then I had 
suffered much ; surely I had grown some, too. 


oo 


Two days later the Artist came to the studio. I was 
packing. } 

‘* She has gone!’’ I said when he asked for Eunice. 

‘* Gone? What do you mean?”’ , 

‘* Back to her home. She is tired of it all— Bohemia, 
and all that. It isn’t a good enough, full enough life te 
meet her ideals—to meet any girl’s ideals.’’ 

‘* Why did you let her go?” he said half-fiercely ; then, 
musingly : ‘* I loved her.” ; 

‘* If a man loves a girl he should prove himself worthy 
of her. You can’t do that, living as you do.”’ 

‘‘ Living as we do?”’ He walked up and down the 
studio. ‘‘ What on earth do women want? Don’t they 
tear down our ideals one by one and still expect us tolive 
up to them? Don’t the women condemn Bohemia, 
don’t they live in it with us? Do you suppose we'd stay 
in it long if they weren’t there ?”’ 

*: Poriune what you say is true, but it seems cowardly. 
I think I’m not exactly narrow-minded about it, but # 
does seem to me no one can live his best in Bohemia. 

He waited a moment, then said slowly : : 

‘* No; I know the whofe’. of it, and it’s far easier —_ 
Heaven knows, to live your worst. The first bit 
Bohemia is bright enough, amusing enough ; but its 4 
temptation to go deeper in the country ; and, once. 
well in it——” He gave me his hand abruptly. 1 am 
age she has gone; it is no place for her; it is no place 
or any girl with real womanliness in her.” » 

When he was gone I sat down dej ly on a pace 
box. I was glad, too, honest! d, that Eunice ™® 
gone. I was wholly accountable for her decision. But 
meant that the studio, inexpensive as it was, was far too 
dear a luxury for me ; it meant that I was practically a¢ 
again --that I must find some very cheap place to 
Where was I to go? that was the question. 





“(CONTINUED IN THE JUNE JOURNAL) 
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DRAWN BY HENRY HUTT 








“it BEG YOUR PARDON, I'M SURE. , 


1 WAS UNDER THE IMPRESSION THIS WAS MY—*” 


THE GIRL IN THE BACHELORS’ FLAT 


[ WAS Darbyshire who began it. He 
acquired a habit of putting neckties 
and trousers-stretchers in their proper 
places, and supplemented this with a 
tendency toward unsought criticism. 
On entering the room of one of his 
friends, and finding it in disorder, he 
would look both supercilious and dis- 
contented. Once, indeed, he went so 
far as to pick up a bicycle stocking that lay in an attitude 
di abandon on Bradshaw’s bed—a stocking of aggressive, 
not to say violent, pattern it was, for Bradshaw was new 
from college and enamored of such gauds—and gravely 
deposit it in a drawer. In the act itself, possibly, there 
waS no serious ground for grievance ; it was the solemn 
air of remonstrance with which Darbyshire accompanied 
it. The others would have been less than !iuman if they 
had not remarked upon the man’s altered condition. 

Of the four, Dean took it most to heart. Bradshaw 
was too busy with the scatter-brained pursuits of buoyant 
a to care for the geographical location of any of 
his superfluous clothes, and even Stuart was only mildly 
interested. Stuart was a youth who suffered constantly 
from the humiliation of being unable to spend his money. 
%0 it was poor old Dean who did most of the worrying. 

. would not mind so much,’’ he said miserably to 
Stuart and Bradshaw, ‘if he were above board about it. 
It's his underhand way of doing things that bothers me.” 

‘That's not fair, ‘ Baldy,’’’ complained Bradshaw stoutly, 
Swinging his mailed heels against the trunk on which he 
sat, (The boy had a habit of wearing his golfing boots 
till bedtime, and the neighbors on the floor below loved 
him not.) ‘‘ You know as well as I do that Téddy 
Darbyshire has not an underhand hair in his head.” 


On 


. I don’t mean that,”” growled the father of the flock, 
pacing perceptibly at the reference to hair. ‘‘ Teddy is 
onest enough, but he ought to be fair with us. I’ve seen 
i time when you couldn’t tell his room from ot yey a 
he's tired of our ways he might say so out-and-out.” 
© may not be tired,” volunteered Stuart, ‘‘ but I 
Hy see he isn’t satisfied. He told me only yesterday that 
mee him sick to find my shaving-mug on the dining- 
vom table. There’s crankiness for you !”’ 
Well, I'm willing to admit Teddy’s growing deuced 
=udious,’’ said Bradshaw—‘‘ the Kid,’’ as he was affec- 
tely known in this bachelors’ flat; ‘‘ I’ve caught him 
tan times sneaking about picking up things and putting 
1 where they belong. Besides, since he has taken to 
twice every day——”’ 
“Old Baldy’? Dean sat up straight. The disre- 
l sobriquet mercilessly bestowed by reason of thin- 
ng crown and temples sat justly upon him, for never had 
‘Wo fringes of iron-gray hair seemed to skirt so scantily 
Polished disk of his head. ‘‘ Did I understand you to 
+ thr ne one,’’ he demanded huskily of the last speaker, 
“y rbyshire now shaved twice every day?”’ 
€, I did say it,” insisted ‘‘ the Kid”’ smartly; ‘‘ he 
shaves once in the morning, before his bath, like any other 
tllow » and again before he goes out in the evening.’’ 





By Harold Richard Vynne 


The senior bachelor was gazing straight before him with 
mirthless eyes. ‘‘ That settles it then,’’ he muttered, 
and added resignedly, ‘‘ I might have known it.”’ 

‘* Settles what, ‘Baldy’?’’ queried the two young 
bachelors in a sharp duet. 

‘* Don’t you see,’’ was the answer, delivered in accents 
hushed but full of a mournful cadence, ‘‘ it’s a girl!”’ 

For some moments neither of ‘‘ Baldy’s’’ two auditors 
spoke. The revelation was too tremendous. 

‘* ’ve watched them closely,’’ pursued Dean, ‘‘ and 
they all go that way. When Teddy began complaining 
about the arrangement of the furniture 1 was suspicious. 
When he developed a mania for keeping his clothes —and 
what is worse, our clothes—in order I was confident I was 
right. Now that you tell me he shaves twice a day I 
would bet a million dollars on it.’’ 


Bor 

Young Bradshaw was loth to believe in his friend’s 
disloyalty all at once. ‘‘ How does that prove him 
guilty ?’’ he demanded. 

**OQld’’ Dean looked his commiseration, ‘‘ Youngster,’’ 
he said pityingly, ‘‘when you are old enough to grow a 
beard ——e find- that nothing but being in love will ever 
make you ashamed of it. Darbyshire’s in love, and I 
know it. Before I asked him to join us in taking this 
place I told him there must be no nonsense of this sort. 
If he should marry her it would leave us in the lurch, 
wouldn’t it?’’ 

‘** Darbyshire,’’ replied Stuart with confidence, ‘‘ would 
hardly do anything so disgraceful as that.”’ 

Silence. Then a latchkey slid into the hall-door lock 
and the three friends looked into one another’s faces nerv- 
ously. It was not their truthful Japanese man, for he had 
gone away on a twenty-four-hours’ fave of absence to bury 
the seventh aunt whose demise he had recorded to Dean 
within three months. . It was the guilty Darbyshire. 

It had been said of Darbyshire, severely, by Dean, that 
it was simply wicked in any one man to possess so many 
agreeable qualities. A face aglow with a frank and con- 
vincing honesty; a figure coaxed to a fine degree of 
strength and symmetry by the judicious use of the dumb- 
bells and clubs, and an inexhaustible flow of sunny. spirits 
—these things form a combination sufficiently attractive. 
Just now Darbyshire was in evening dress. e looked his 
best that way. The heels of his patent leathers clicked 
smartly on the stained floor as he traversed the long hall 
and entered the den in which the trio sat in conclave. - His 
face lost some of its cheerfulness as he did so. — 

Dean caught the change, rose humbly in deference to it, 
and with one comprehensive kick swept a litter of boots 
and old newspapers under the bed. e act of devotion 
irritated Bradshaw. The storm seemed imminent. ° 

‘* Catching the contagion, are you?’’ demanded the 
collegian cynically of the father of the flock. 

‘* What contagion?’’ growled Dean fiercely—for him. 

‘* Don’t you comprehend ?’’ sneered Stuart, with a side- 
long glance at the splendidly attired newcomer. ‘‘The 
contagion of order, he means.”’ 

‘*Look here, fellows,’’ expostulated the culprit, 
Darbyshire, flushing slightly through the tan of a long 


summer, *‘ you’re all pitching on me for some reason or 
other. What is it? What have I done?”’ 

Silence again. All concurred in the traitor’s guilt, but 
none cared to press the charge. 

‘* Teddy,’ declared Bradshaw, swallowing something 
awkward in his throat, ‘‘ you’re getting too nice for us.”’ 

Dean and Stuart looked their approbation. Darbyshire 
blushed. 

‘* You shave twice every day,’’ continued Bradshaw 
bitterly, pursuing his advantage with relentless ferocity, 
‘* and what is worse you have become a kicker.”’ 

‘I haven’t,’’ declared the accused youth stoutly. 
‘* What on earth are you driving at?’’ 

‘* You come into my room,’’ answered his accuser 
unflinchingly, ‘‘ and pick things up off the floor.” 

‘* Teddy,”’ broke in Stuart, ‘‘ why should you object 
to the presence of my shaving-mug on the dining-room 
table— provided I don’t put it there at meal-times?”’ 

‘* Look here!’’ burst out the victim of these assaults, 
‘*vou’re all nagging me at once. I’ve asked you what I’ve 
done. Now | tell you I won’t have it!”’ 

‘* Teddy,’’ spoke up Dean, in accents full of mournful 
reproach, ‘‘ you’ve driven us to it. It’s only in the last 
three weeks that you’ve become impossible. You make 
us all nervous by persistently putting things in order. 
Why should you suddenly begin to kick at our habits? 
If they were good enou zh before why aren’t they good 
enough now?’’ The pathos of the query was infinite. 


On 


Poor Teddy Darbyshire’s temper shook out its reefs. 
He had respect for Dean and his ways, but none for the 
other twain. Their innuendoes exasperated him—was it, 
alas, because of their justice? He strode from the room 
magnificently, but paused for a moment in the doorway. 
‘* Well,”’ said he, with as near an approach to savagery as 
so sunny a nature could achieve, ‘* since you want the 
truth why shouldn’t you have it? I’m not squeamish, but 
I do like a house that doesn’t look like a rabbit-hutch or 
an auction-room. I would like to walk down this hallway 
without stepping on newspapers and old socks. I smoke 
myself, in moderation, but don't like to see coffee-cups 
used for tobacco-jars, and it would please me, once in a 
great while, to enter the sitting-room without finding the 
greater part of the floor in use as a pasture for pressing 
trousers.’’ He strode away, and the door of his room was 
heard to slam presently with some violence. 

‘* Whew !"’ whistled Stuart, ‘‘ that’s a long speech for 
Teddy.” 

‘* Billy,’ said Dean miserably to Bradshaw, ‘‘ if you 
don’t stop kicking that trunk you'll drive me crazy.”’ 

‘* Fine exit Teddy made!’’ quoth he of the golfing 
boots, sitting up obediently. 

‘* Ya-as,”’ assented Stuart with a yawn, ‘‘ a well-built 
man. in evening clothes always looks impressive in a 
small room, and I fancy Teddy knows it.’’ He paused, 
and added musingly, ‘‘ I wonder who she is?” 

uoth Bradshaw, with the hopeless cynicism of three- 
and-twenty : ‘‘ What does it matter? They're all alike.”’ 

**Old’’ Dean sighed and lounged out to the front room, 
where he stumbled in the darkness over a pair of the trousers 


, 


‘ 


- 
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denounced by Darbyshire. He placed them, guiltily and 
with stealth, on the piano. His piano was ** Baldy’s’’ 
one luxury in life, and he played upon it, for an amateur, 
very well indeed. He loved to sit in the dark and weave 
out weird harmonies on subtle themes of the kind that 
drive musicians frantic, but that the uneducated find 
delightful. He so humored himself on this particular night. 
Airy bits of dance music, frothy waltz trifles of Waldteufel 
and Lanner tripped from his fingers with faultless 
rhythm, but with a merry disregard of the original scores 
that would have caused learned critics a bitter moment. 
And as he played ‘‘ Old Baldy”’ permitted the luxury 
of dreaming to add itself to joy in his own harmonic 
creations. His dreams, of course, were nonsense, and 
may not be read, but had he so willed they might have 
borne him to a sweet, green hillside far away in the years 
where a girl as nice as is usually found in such sad stories 
contrived somehow first to enchant and then to make a 
misanthrope of him. It was understood, tacitly, by the 
other fellows that there was a gray story in Dean’s life 
somewhere, but he thought less of that story to-night than 
the more modern one of Darbyshire’s bad faith. The 
thought of the possible upsetting of the ménage that had 
prospered so agreeably for nearly a year was intolerable 
to him. Visions of Darbyshire’s possible future with a 
shrew struck a balance-sheet of horror and apprehension 
with visions of arrears of rent. Oh, false, false chum! 
Oh, wretched maid and her lure! The hopelessness of 
the situation led him into a threnody in A-minor. And 
in the midst of it two figures in pajamas stole, ghostlike, 
into the room. One wriggled itself into obscurity among 
the cushions on the Turkish couch, and the other, havin 
divorced itself finally from its beloved golf-boots, sprawle 
on a tiger-skin rug and toyed with its equally beloved pipe. 
The concert’s only discordant feature was the absence of 
Darbyshire. Even that disowned rson, however, 
listened, for as the sorrowing three finally passed to their 
rooms they observed that he had left his door open. 


on 


A rather inharmonious week followed. The atmosphere 
of painful politeness pervading that flat was trying to all 
four of its occupants. When men have lived together in 
intimacy as friends there are times when the frigid 
interchange of the courtesies and civilities of life can be 
more nerve-racking than the transfer of thumps with 
boxing-gloves. Half a dozen words might relieve the 
tension, but to say them would involve a sacrifice of 


dignity. Girls in similar situations solve them more 
simply. A few feverish accusations of heartlessness, 
followed by mild hysterics or tears, and _ resultant 


embraces, and the thing is done. The venerable Dean, 
therefore, the juvenile Bradshaw, and the natty Stuart 
combined m the maintenance toward Darbyshire of an 
attitude of politeness as chilling as it was austere. The 
culprit asked for no explanations and gave none. Nor 
was he altogether to be pitied in his isolation, for the mani- 
festation of courtesy in his direction extended to his 
receipt from Dean, as President of the Board, of various 
tidbits from the dishes that the latter carved so adroitly: 
a condition most strange; for in other times any such 
favoritism would have provoked moans from Stuart, or a 
roar of remonstrance from Bradshaw, whose appetite was 
at all times as magnificent as his legs. 

It was while engaged in the very occupation, the daily 
duplication of which by Darbyshire had caused him ‘ah 
concern, that Dean received the shock that he declared 
for many a long year afterward was the most severe of 
his whale life. It happened at about ten o’clock in the 
morning, and in about this fashion: 

The patriarch of the flock was shaving in great peace 
before his own mirror when he heard in the next room, 
which was Darbyshire’s, suspicious sounds. Apprehen- 
sive of burglars, he plunged promptly through the hall 
and paused in the open doorway to receive —the shock. 

This was no thief, surely, but a specimen of girlhood — 
a sprig of the race that the patriarch avoided and feared. 
And oh, what a specimen! Gowned as Mr. Gibson’s girls 
are gowned in the mornings, and with a face that some 
people might have called a flower, others a poem —a face 
crowned with provoking gold curls and a smart hat, and 
illumined with “es that would have been full of happiness 
and innocence it they had not looked so frightened. 

In Dean’s heart just wrath overcame every gentler 
emotion, Here, then, was the siren, the fair despoiler, 
violating the sanctity of his very home! ‘‘ Madam,”’ he 
said sternly, ‘‘ how dare you!”’ and stopped. The maiden 
gave a smothered little shriek of terror and fled precipi- 
tately through another door, by which she ultimately gained 
the front door. It had not, of course, occurred to the yatri- 
arch that a semi-bald person in trousers and shirt, with half 
of his face submerged in lather, menacingly holding an 
unsheathed razor aloft and vociferating ‘‘ How dare you!”’ 
is not a reassuring vision for tender girlhood. Still, 
knowing of nothing better to do, he followed blindly, and 
so advanced to his rebuke and his undoing. 


on 


On the threshold of the parlor he paused, the razor still 
held absent-mindedly aloh. Here he was stopped by a 
deprecatory wave of an_ exquisitely gloved hand, and a 
voice saying, indignantly but musically, ‘‘ Sir, how 
dare you!” 

The smart hat and the provoking curls and the won- 
drous eyes had found common burial in the bosom of 
a kindly faced lady in a sweet, gray dress. It was the 
kindly faced lady who was saying, ‘‘ Sir, how dare you!”’ 

**I—I beg your pardon, I’m sure!’’ stammered the 
guilty man, daubing lather into his eyes in the futile effort 
to dash it from his face with his empty hand; ‘! I was 
under the impression that this was my ——”’ 

** It is,’’ admitted the lady severely. Dean noticed that 
her eyes were too young for her hair, which was touched 
with silver in places; ‘‘ but,’’ she added with a critical 
look around, ‘* that is no reason why you should frighten 
iy piece death.”’ 

he critical look in itself was punishment enough, for 
the patriarch saw, with misery, three pairs of trousers on 
the floor, with books upon them, in process of pressing. 

** | ought to explain our intrusion, however,’’ continued 
the lady. ‘‘ We dared to come see what Mr. Darbyshire’s 
home ’’—the faintest emphasis on that word—‘* looked 
like. My niece, you know, is Mr. Darbyshire’s fiancée”’ 
—a perceptible flutter of the bowed head on the protect- 
ing bosom —*‘ and it is really his fault. He told us there 
was no one at home in the mornings but your man.”’ 

‘* | beg your pardon,”’ began the patriarch abjectly. 

‘““Oh, pray don’t,’’ admonished the lady _ briskly, 


though not without an apprehensive glance at the razor. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


‘* Come, Edith, dear!’’ Dean stepped inside, razor and 
all, otherwise they could not have passed. ‘‘ Good- 
morning, sir! You have a lovely apartment.’’ She looked 
swiftly and pitilessly at the trousers with the books upon 
them, and added, with immeasurable satire, ‘‘ Such a 
useful library, too! ”’ : 

As she passed him the maiden addressed as Edith 
flashed a look fairly into the patriarch’s lathered face. 
Such a look as it was, all tears and loveliness and appeal ! 
It carried him back at a bound to his gray story, and it 
melted, in a measure, the stoniness of his heart. 


Or 


For some days after this incident Darbyshire appeared 
to view ‘‘ Old’’ Dean with terror and suspicion. He 
spoke to him timidly, and exhibited a distinct tendency to 
do him favors. When he discovered that he was not to be 
exposed his heart warmed to his old friend, and the 
restored relations of the two became the subject of 
wondering comment to Bradshaw and Stuart. They 
began going out together in the evenings. Moreover, 
while heretofore Dean had been the indignant one, and 
Darbyshire the wearer of the look of conscious guilt, it 
was now Darbyshire who possessed the bright eye and 
the clean conscience, and Boot who persistently looked 
sheepish. The cause of these miracles came forth, 
clumsily and without warning, one evening at dinner. 

‘*What’s the matter, ‘Baldy’ ?’’ demanded Bradshaw 
with vast irreverence ; ‘‘ you look as if you were bursting 
with importance or dyspepsia; which is it?’’ 

x A had been carving a duck, and the massacre 


had resulted in two Bravy bullets ricochetting on to his 
shirt front. ‘‘ I’ve a bit of news for you two fellows,”’ he 
answered. ‘‘ Darbyshire’s going to be married.’’ 


You have heard a great stone, cast by some bad boy, 
descend into a deep well—one mighty splash, and then 
profound, awesome silence. That was the effect of the 
patriarch’s announcement. 

Darbyshire stared at the ceiling. Stuart was startled. 
He looked across the table at Bradshaw and attempted 
a grin that was a ghastly failure. Bradshaw himself, 
interrupted in an interesting performance with a masto- 
donic baked potato, was for once stricken to utter 
dumbness. It was a dramatic moment. 

‘* Yer—yer—yer—yes,’’ stammered the father of the 
flock, visibly embarrassed by the sensation he perceived 
himself to have created. ‘‘ You see,’’ he added gene 
‘* what’s best’s best. Ha! Ha!’’ The laugh was mirt 
less, and a failure. 

Stuart stretched a hand to Darbyshire. ‘‘ Congratulate 
you, old chap!”’ he said with obvious insincerity. 

‘*1, too!’’? barked Bradshaw, beginning to butter his 
pyramid of potato. His indignation was too manifest for 
comfort. He was the youngest of the four, and his 
cynicism regarding women therefore the most poignant. 

‘* You'll have a chance to see the lady,’’ exploded Dean 
nervously ; ‘‘she and her aunt are coming here to dinner 
on Sunday night.’’ 

Another bombshell. ‘‘ The Kid’’ paused in the demoli- 
tion of his mealy pyramid. ‘‘ Here?’’ he repeated incred- 
ulously ; ‘‘ to this house?’’ He turned to Stuart with his 
eyes bulging and his mouth full. Darbyshire and Dean 
escaped presently, and the two injured comrades were left 
to p ned the situation over their coffee. It took them 
two hours, and the tenor of their decision was that if 
Darbyshire’s treachery was disgraceful in the first place, 
Dean’s folly in aiding it was superlatively so. 


oe 


The arrangements for the dinner-party, intricate as they 
were, were conducted by Dean with the art of a veteran. 
The mystery of his movements, and of his orders to Jo-Jo, 
the Japanese steward of the establishment, formed a sub- 
ject too sacred for the proffer of comment or thé display of 
curiosity. An additional strain was lent to the general 
tension by the fact that this flat was at present a house 
doubly divided against itself, in a sense, for whereas 
Darbyshire had formerly been the object of a triangular 
execration and contempt, his plight now was shared by 
Dean himself as his accomplice. The twain were targets 
for the scorn and derision of the other pair, and they were, 
moreover, so impressed with the justice of their position 
that they accepted it without protest. 

The stupendous nature of this dinner project, without 
any other contributing influence, was suggestive of nervous 
prostration. It was a novelty, and it is to be feared that 
each bachelor of the four vowed to himself many times, 
with more or less emphasis, that it should never be 
repeated, The fever of anticipation was so very trying. 

The day of the feast arrived. It found Dean fon cing 
worn, Darbyshire complacent, Bradshaw irritable. The 
hour of the ceremony had been set for seven o’clock, and 
at half-past one, after church, Stuart strolled into the flat 
with a spray of lilies-of-the-valley in his buttonhole and a 
dazed expression on his face. His greeting to Bradshaw 
was perfunctory, and for the rest of the afternoon he 
avoided him. Stranger still, he wore a look of guilt when- 
ever his glance fell upon the boy, as though he had unwil- 
lingly worked him some treachery. 

\s for Mrs. Beatrice Starling, the aunt, when the rather 
trying ceremonies of greeting were over, her bright gaze 
flashed about the table, her spirits arose at once; for her 
intelligence told her that the eye of a chaperon seldom fell 
upon a more wholesome-appearing quartette of young men. 
Dean, with his patriarch’s air, and the bald strip in his 
head shining in the brilliant light ; Darbyshire, immaculate 
as ever; Bradshaw, *‘ the Kid,’’ with his prize-fighter’s 
shoulders, his painfully clean jowl, and his plowman’s 
appetite ; Stuart, with his spate linen and his beauti- 
fully trimmed nails : it was an exceedingly brave showing. 
The good lady, who had not accepted the novel invitation 
without much pressing, felt the situation to be a trying one 
for the beauteous maid in her charge, but she had not 
swallowed her soup before she felt. pleased with herself 
for coming. The bachelors, moreover, lost nothing in her 
opinion when she observed that the equipment of the 
table lacked anything in the way of decanters. 

There were reasons at this particular stage why the 
emotions of Mr. ‘‘ Billy ’’ Bradshaw should be more over- 
whelming than those of his three friends combined. This 
honest young man, who had come to the banquet sneer- 
ingly and on sufferance, had done so in the belief that he 
would at least have the moral support of Stuart in the 
attitude of disdainful tolerance of the backsliding of 
Darbyshire and of ‘‘ Old’”’ Dean’s connivance thereat. He 
was Recpared to maintain an air of reserved cordiality as 
his share_of the hospitality toward both fair guests, and 
his inward fury on discovering a distinct tendency on the 
part of his supposed ally, Stuart, to desert to the enemy 








brought him within an ace of choking over an olive. Noy 
that poor Stuart was so much to be blamed, either, for the 
man who could have withheld devotion from so gentle g 
guest as ‘‘ Miss Edith,’’ as they were invited to call her 
would have had decidedly more misanthropy in his soyj 
than that possessed by Stuart. 

‘** It is dreadfully unconventional, our coming here» 
declared Mrs. Starling, beaming, with a widow’s privilege 
upon all four men at once, ‘‘ but now that we are here | 
am sure we shall enjoy it.”’ 

And Bradshaw, with the sturdy indignation of a twenty. 
three-year-old woman-hater in his heart, followed the 
lady’s cheery glance to where it rested finally upon the 
delicate, rose-leaf face of her niece, and marveled at the 
manner in which that demure young person was by her 
wiles sapping and undermining the quadruple masculine 
domestic combination of a year. 

Her appearance was a dream, her behavior a constant 
succession of delights. She wore a soft, creamy mystery 
of a dress, made of stuff no man can analyze or describe 
and her eg soft eyes had an expression of awe and 
timidity that made a fellow yearn, he knew not why, to 
make himself ridiculous and beg her not to be afraid. “Her 
hands, which were about as heavy as a snowflake and of 
the same hue, were demurely folded most of the time jp 
her lap; for she looked in dismay at the mountain of 
grouse with which Dean served her, and Bradshaw 
reflected, with an envy distinctly brutal, on the feast that 
that beast of a Jo-Jo would have afterward. She talked in 
a low, deep voice, very like the tones of a ’cello or a harp, 
and she asked, in tones of meekness and deference, many 
questions about the management of the household, and 
manifested in the answers so deep and flattering an interest 
that each man unconsciously felt himself swell with an 
added importance. She gave odd little exclamations of 
delight on making new discoveries of pictures or orna- 
ments, and she invested her manner with so convincing a 
sincerity that even Bradshaw, much to his disgust, felt his 
resentment melting beneath the potency of the spell—a 
spell in which you may be sure the provenns gold curls, 
and the great eyes, and the mouthful of beautiful teeth 
had their share. Once, indeed, when one of the snow- 
flake hands crept out timidly to the sleeve of Darbyshire, 
who sat next to it, and picked from it a loose thread, 
the act was accompanied by a look from the large eyes 
that made the other three hosts yearn to throttle the 
recipient for envy or else bless him for his good luck. 


on 


These four very serious chaps (whom Mrs. Beatrice 
Starling had mentally set down as four very nice and 
desirable chaps, if a trifle stilted) were sunning themselves, 
although they did not know it, in the light of an influence 
sweeter than any that comes to men who live without it— 
the influence of cae, of gentleness and of goodness—an 
influence, alas! that too many lorn old bachelors miss for 
life. So the shaded lamps shone softly upon the silver and 
glass and spotless napery—and upon the bow] of orchids 
that ‘* Old’? Dean had _ ruined himself financially by 
buying for the centre of the table, and the kind eyes of 
Mrs. Starling —the eyes that were so ridiculously young for 
her hair—continued to beam their approval. And when, 
after an hour and a half of feasting, these four men rose 
from their own table, each was conscious of an exhilara- 
tion—an exhilaration that is born of contact with this 
most gracious influence in the world, and which is, after 
all, the most exquisite exhilaration known to man. 

You may know its strength, too, when for some reason 
no man languished for his pipe that evening. And again 
when ‘ Old” Dean permitted himself, almost without 
coaxing, to be led to the piano. The impromptu recital 
was really effective, for Mrs. Starling, with a widow’s eye 
to the romance of it, attended to the lowering of the lights; 
and the performer's eye, as it rested upon her during her 
accomplishment of this office, had a chance to note the 

race of her fine figure and pose and the womanliness of 
rer face. Play? Surely ‘‘ Old Baldy” (shame on the 
inventors of such a libel !) never played in his life as he 
played that night. He contrived, I think, to condense into 
one brief half hour all the sweetness and sadness distilled 
by every creator of harmony from Beethoven to Brahms, 
from Molloy to Saint-Saéns, from Poniatowski to Liszt— 
and oh, the sacrilege of such a jumble! From where she 
sat on a divan the widow could see the patriarch’s face 
in half-profile—watch the play of his thoughts in it as his 
music brought them to life. And as she watched him so, 
with a look in her own kind eyes that might have 
called acquisitive, her heart said to her : ‘‘ This is a good 
man, and an unselfish one, and he has sorrowed.”’ ( 
most widows, you know, have themselves sorrowed, so it 
was not strange that this one should feel sympathetic. 


or 


Then to crown all, it came out that the niece had 4 
voice, and she went forward obediently when her future 
lord and master bade her, and sang ‘* Aagele Ever Bright 
and Fair’’ in such fashion as to set every one of those four 
men who kept house to dreaming of his best and dearest 
days, and to accentuate in the throat of one of them the 
lump that was always suspiciously near it whenever he 
thought devoutly of his undeserved possession. of the 
heart of so dear a saint, So the concert ended with 4 
solemn recessional of mellow major chords, and_ whet 
Mrs. Starling rose to look for her wraps she said heartily 
to nobody in particular : ‘* Mr. Darbyshire insisted on our 
coming. I am so glad I let him persuade us. And what 
a lovely apartment you have!’’ Nota word had 
mind you, concerning the episode of the interrupted 
shave, the waving razor and the trousers presse 
heavy literature! There are some widows, apparently, 
who can be trusted. 

‘Before leaving, the sweet young maker of peace and 
batterer-down of male prejudice had approached Bradshaw 
in his corner among the cushions, pt said to him gently: 
‘‘T am so glad to have made friends with you, Mt 


Bradshaw. You know you were the only one of Mr 


Darbyshire’s friends I had not met.” 
The youth tried politely not to look 
‘* Stuart and Dean !’’ he expostulated. _ 


incredulous. 


“Mr. Dean has been ‘to see us several times with MF 


Darbyshire,”’ explained the lady brightly, ‘‘and Mr. Stuart 
—a demure glance at the white flowers still ornamenting 
that young gentleman’s buttonhole—‘‘ I had the pl 

of meeting after church this morning.”’ 

She had slain them, then, deliberately, one by one 
‘Billy’? Bradshaw, like a wise youth, knew when he 
beaten. He capitulated and secured a ——- from 
grave, sweet eyes, and a spray of the li jes-of-the-valley 
all for his own. 
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ANGING in the main gallery of the Old State 
House in Boston is the portrait of a lady— 
the portrait of a famous belle and beauty, 
and one of our country’s great philanthropists 
and patriots. The picture was not painted 
when she was a belle, but when in her 
dowager-like beauty and fullness of years 
we she had impressed society with her power and 

strength of character. It is the portrait of a woman who did 

great deeds in most stirring times, who led society, and led 

tin spite of itself, and who insistently demanded that patri- 
otism should be encouraged and honor done our great men. 

Few indeed are the people who know that Washington's 

birthday became a holiday through the efforts of this 

patriotic woman, and 
fewer still are those who 
remember her. remark- 
able personality. _ 
Mrs. Harrison Gray 
Otis, of Boston, was one 
of the notable charac- 
ters among the many 
which our history re- 
cords, and her influence 
is felt even to this day, 
though she herself -has 
been forgotten. The 
making ot a holiday of 
the twenty-second of 

February was the least 

of the things she did, 

her services for the sol- 

diers during the war of 
the Rebellion having 
been greater than those 
of any other woman. 
They began when the 
war commenced and 
ended only with the last 
gunshot. She also origi- 
nated the idea of pur- 
chasing and preserving 

Mount Vernon, and a 

large sum of money from 

her own fortune was 
given to that object. 


Bot 


REVIOUS to the Rebel- 

lion very little patriot- 
ism was shown in the way 
of honoring the memory 
of our great men, and 
until 1850 Washington’s 
Birthday was like any 
other day, no one knowing its significance. Mrs. Otis— 
or Madam Otis, as she was often called—appealed to the 
Legislature to set aside the twenty-second of February as 
a legal holiday. Previous to this, however, Mrs. Otis 
had kept ‘‘ open house’’ on that day, and from morning 
till midnight the splendid Otis mansion on Beacon Hill, at 
the corner of Joy and Mount Vernon Streets, was thrown 
open to the public, her servants and larder being at the 
disposal of the company — strangely mixed sometimes — 
that passed in and out. On these occasions Mrs. Otis 
was magnificently attired in costly velvet, jewels, and rare 
old family lace, with the bodice of her gown cut décolleté 
to show the dazzling beauty of her perfect throat and 
shoulders. Being a large woman she was most impressive 
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TALL THe sowweers 
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THROUGH BOSTON 
DESIRED TO SEE*9 
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RECEIVED THE HUM- 
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om dowager-like in her appearance. Her somewhat 
By bearing was in nowise a reflection of her character, 
nature she was all warmth and graciousness, and 
hr most courteous to all who came to her sa/on on the 
~ ae anniversaries of Washington’s birth, and treated 
| her visitors alike. In spite of the fact that she was 
{iticised for her democratic actions she was the leader of 
~ Most exclusive set in Boston. In these days her doings 
“try pass without comment, but at that period all pub- 
" and conspicuous conduct were frowned upon. 
Blin 1 Harrison Gray Otis was, before her marriage, 
Will . Bordman, the daughter of a Boston merchant, 
Mam H. Bordman, who was engaged in the China and 


By Mabel Percy Haskell 


East India trade. Her mother was Eliza Henderson, the 
daughter of Joseph Henderson, who was the first Sheriff 
of the County of Suffolk, and whose sword now hangs 
in the Boston City Hall, a valued relic, for it was he 
who read the proclamation of Congress announcing ‘‘ A 
Treaty of Peace between Great Britain and the United 
States’’ from the balcony of the Old State House, on 
April 23, 1783. 

Eliza Bordman was one of three beautiful sisters. They 
were all most carefully educated, as befitted their wealth 
and station in life, and when quite young they entered 
society and were the belles of Boston. All three mar- 
ried young and made brilliant matches. One became 
Mrs. Bates, and another Mrs. Rice. 





DRAWN BY LUCIUS HITCHCOCK 


Eliza was the most beautiful of the three sisters, and 
when very young she was married to the handsomest gal- 
lant in Boston society, the eldest son of the Hon. Harrison 
Gray Otis, Mayor of Boston, who lived in the finest 
mansion on Beacon Hill, and was a nephew of James 
Otis, the patriot. Wealth, distinguished ancestry and 
beauty belonged to both the young people, and they started 
out on the happiest of married lives. Mrs. Otis’ married 
life, however, was short-lived. Her husband, after driving 
to Worcester on a cold winter’s day by post-chaise, ate a 
hearty dinner and died in his chair before the fire in the 
inn. She was left with two sons, and shortly after her 
husband’s death she went abroad, where she remained for 
seven years while her sons were being educated. During 





her residence abroad she was entertained by people of 
rank and distinction, and was always received with marked 


favor. She was a conspicuous figure at the court of Louis 
Philippe, and she was an associate of Madam Jerome 
Bonaparte, who was Miss Patterson, of Baltimore. She 
was presented at several European courts, and was a well- 
known figure in the brilliant literary sa/ons of the Continent, 
her keen wit, striking beauty and charming personality 
making her a marked character who left a vivid impression 
upon the minds of all who met her. 

Naturally, during so long a residence abroad, and with 
such intimate relations with Europeans, she imbibed many 
foreign ideas, as did also her sons, and as Continental 


DRAWN BY LUCIUS NITCHCOCK 


FAMOUS BOSTON BELLE 


Europeans were very liberal in their views and habits at 
that period, her manners and mode of living were far more 
democratic than those of her Boston associates. 

Mrs. Otis dressed with a great deal of taste and in the 
latest Paris fashion. She was considered showy and vul- 
gar for this reason, and when she promenaded on the Mall 
on Boston Common, Sunday afternoons, in all the magnifi- 
cence of her Parisian toilettes, the Boston ladies fancied 
her lacking in delicacy, and many were the disparaging 
remarks made over the teacups about Mrs. Otis’ velvet 
and brocade gowns and her love for fine lace and costly 
jewels. She was also criticised for the large number of 


servants she kept, and for having such dashing liveries 
for her coachman and footman. 


/ UICK AS THOUGHT 
“MADAME Oris TuRneD 
HER GLOWING CHEEK.) 
TO RECEIVE THEs<e 
CARESS, WHICH WAS 
GIVEN WITH ALL A-“o 
SAILORS BLUFF EARN- 
ESTNESS. * + «+ + 
{TURNING TO A FRIEND | 
SHE SAID: 9 | 
“THAT'S AN EASY | 
WAY TO EARN FIVE 
DOLLARS FOR THE 
OLD SAILORS | ” 





After her return from Europe Mrs. Otis took up her 
permanent residence on Mount Vernon Street, and divided 
her time between splendid social functions and works of 
benevolence. She opened her house.for Saturday morning 
receptions and Thursday evening soirées, conducted: after 
the Continental plan with chocolate and cakes. She never 
varied this nae form of entertaining even when visitors 
of distinction were her guests. On the occasion of the 
opening of the railway between Boston and Montreal, 
President Fillmore, the Governor-General of Canada (Lord 
Elgin) and suite, an Indian chief, and several other notable 
strangers were in the city, and Mrs. Otis opened her 
house for a week in honor of these guests, who attended 
her sa/on daily. The great mansion was the resort of the 
fashionable Bostonians 
and of distinguished 
visitors to Boston. 
Foreigners brought let- 
ters from Europe, and 
some of them were com- 
mended by sovereigns 
of the Old World to 
her hospitality. 


or 

RS. OTIS was always 
the imposing 
grand dame. Con- 
nected with the oldest 
and most distinguished 
families in the country, 
immensely wealthy, 
escomutnned in the 
finesse of the Old 
World, speaking flu- 
ently four or five lan- 
guages, and with a 
personal charm and 
magnetism that none 
could deny, she was 
indeed a power, and 
gave her influence not 
only to fashionable so- 
ciety, but also to the 
needs of humanity with 
bountiful generosity. 
It was she who got up 
the fairs for the Blind 
Asylum, the Sailors’ 
Snug Harbor, the 
Mount Vernon Fund, 
and the Washington 
equestrian statue that 
stands in the Boston 
Public Garden. The 
Mount Vernon Ball was 
arranged by Mrs. Otis, and was given at the Boston 
Theatre March 4, 1859. It was more splendid in its 
arrangement, more brilliant in its array of beautiful women, 
and nobler in its purpose than anything of a social charac- 
ter that had ever preceded it in Boston. The theatre was 
magnificently decorated, and the sum realized was ‘ten 
thousand dollars, which was the last gift to the treasury to 

complete the sum required for Washington’s tomb. 

At the fair given under her auspices for the Sailors’ Snug 
Harbor Mrs. Otis attended one of the stalls herself, and an 
amusing incident is told of this occasion. She was then 
young and very beautiful, with rose-bloom cheeks. Two 
sailors just in from a voyage approached her table and 
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gazed at her with frank, admiring eyes, and she invited 
them to purchase. Holding up some trifle she said: 
‘* This is only a dollar; won’t you buy it?’’ ‘‘No,”’ replied 
one of the sailors, ‘‘ I won't give you a dollar for that, but 
I will give you five for a kiss off your blooming cheek.’’ 
Quick as thought Mrs. Otis turned her glowing cheek to 
receive the caress, which was given with all a sailor’s bluff 
earnestness, and as he laid the five-dollar bill in her hand 
she turned to a friend and said: ‘‘ That’s an easy way to 
earn five dollars for the old sailors !’’ 
Of course, Boston society was poery | shocked at this 
incident, but as usual Mrs. Otis went her way serenely, 
and the ripple subsided. It was impossible to try to 
overcome the personality of this imposing dame, and no 
matter what she did her position was as secure as ever. 


on 
Gave Up Society for Her Country’s Service 


T WAS when the first gun was fired at Fort Sumter, 
however, that Mrs. Otis showed how truly strong and 
sincere was her patriotism and her love of humanity. 
Always fond of society, of dress and fine living, she put 
everything aside and gave her whole time and attention to 
the needs of the soldiers. She packed up her books and 
works of art, covered her furniture and pictures with linen, 
laid away her fine toilettes, and started her labors which 
for four years never ceased. She was at her post from 
nine in the morning till six at night, never leaving the work 
for a single day in four years excepting Sundays, nor 
relaxing her labors long enough to visit any place of pri- 
vate or public amusement for one hour—labor entailing the 
severest self-denial and unremitting exertions. She gave 
her personal superintendence to everything, and assisted 
in all that was done under her care. 

The Boston city government at this time was offered the 
hotel called the Evans House as a depot for goods and 
money for the Union soldiers and sailors and their fami- 
lies. The high social position of Mrs. Otis, her executive 
powers and her patriotic and untiring zeal had made her 
name a power, and she was at once suggested as the 
most desirable head of this project. e authorities 
straightway called upon her and offered her the entire 
charge of the war-supply funds, with power to carry out 
her own plans as she desired. 

Mrs. Otis accepted the r sibilities of the 
position without a moment’s hesitation, and throughout 
the four years no one ever offered a word of complaint 
or dissatisfaction. One of her first moves was to establish 
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Meee EHERE were but 5,300,000 People in America 

wey ©6€Cl when this century opened. France had five 

B times as many people; Germany, and even 
Austria, had four times America’s population ; 
Italy had three times as many, and so had 
Great Britain. Even Spain had double our 
number of people, and little Portugal was 
almost our rival in numbers. 


We Have More People Now than any European nation 
except Russia, which alone leads us. We have as man 
a as live in all Great Britain and France combined. 

e have one-half more people than Germany. We have, 
practically, 75,000,000 people in the United States, and 
10,000,000 more in our new possessions. 


There were Only Five Large Cities in America in 1800. 
Philadelphia, with 66,000, was the largest, the seat of gov- 
ernment, and the centre of wealth and culture. New York 
was next, with 60,000. Baltimore was third, with 26, . 
Boston fourth, with 25,000, and Charleston, South Saealien. 
fifth, with 19,000 people. 


Chicago was Unheard of in 1800. The century was three 
years old before the Government even built a fort where 
Chicago now stands, and it was not until thirty years later 
that a city was thought of and incorporated. 


There was No Western City. The mighty, modern cities 
of St. Paul, Minneapolis, Omaha, Denver and Kansas City 
were unheard of. There was a small trading-post at 
St. Louis. That was all. The Pacific Coast had two or 
three missions under Spanish control. All the rest of the 
West was given over to Indians and wild beasts. 


In What are Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin 
now there lived 6000 people in 1800, spread over that 
whole territory. The ‘‘ Far West”? was then Kentucky, 
Ohio and Western New York. Beyond the Alleghenies 
was practically a wilderness. Now 53,000,000 people live 
within the area that belonged to our nation in 1800, 


The United States is Larger Now than all Europe in point 
of area. It has 3,600,000 square miles —one-fourteenth of 
the land surface of the entire globe. In 1800 we had just 
825,000 square miles. 


We are the Richest Nation on the Globe. To-day our: 
wealth is estimated at over $100,000,000,000 ; in 1800 it 
was $2,000,000, 000, A man worth $300,000 was then con- 
sidered abnormally rich ; to-day we have several hundred 
men who are worth $3,000,000 or more. 


Uncle Sam Spends Each Year, on his government, 

550,000,000, not including the extra outlay occasioned 

our late war and the new accession of territory. In 

I he spent $12,500,000. In four years he now spends 
more than the entire wealth of the nation in 1800. 


It is Amazing How People Lived in 1800, judged from 
modern standpoints. Half of them dwelt in og huts. 
Window glass was a luxury even in the coast towns. 
Some sno used oil-paper ; others had simple openin 
in the walls, which in winter were closed with plank split 
from logs. The iron stove was a positive luxury; the 
furnace was unheard of. Great fireplaces supplied heat, 
but could not keep these huts comfortable in winter. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


a Bank of Faith, and this was a great success, contributed 
to by people of all classes voluntarily, not one cent ever 
having been begged by Mrs. Otis. 

No small degree of heroic fortitude and firmness was 
required to carry out the great and beneficent objects of 
the organization, yet Mrs. Otis did this with an entire 
disregard of her own personal comfort. She wore the 

lainest, coarsest of clothes, and many a time she was to 

seen trudging across the Common in a long waterproof 
circular, the Sand over her head, and under each arm an 
immense bundle of soldier clothes. It was all a labor of 
love with her, and through her every action was something 
so vastly human, so keenly in touch with all homely in- 
stincts, as is shown by the fact that she always tucked into 
the pocket of every suit of soldier clothes sent out from the 
Evans House a piece of tobacco and a clay pipe, with a 
hank of strong } ne together with needles and a steel 
thimble. These little things were —_ * purchased from 
her own private purse, and through these little acts of 
human thoughtfulness the soldiers grew to know her mod 
ages, and her name became famous, so that many a bless- 
ing went up from the tented battlefields, and many a 
soldier’s last thought was of her. 

Her fame spread abroad, and the ony papers pub- 
lished her picture with glowing accounts of her wonderful 
self-sacrifice and noble deeds. The Boston journals gave 
much space to the reports of her good work, and after the 
war was over one paper published the fact that hers was 
the one single instance of prolonged, uninterrupted devo- 
tion to the soldiers that was carried on from day to day 
with undiminished enthusiasm and activity. 


ot 
Saluted by Soldiers as Their Queen 


RS. OTIS’ position in society was of t service to her 
as head of the donation rooms, for it drew to her large 
amounts in contributions of money and goods, and many 
women were inspired to take up the cause and give fairs 
and bazars by which to raise money to give to her. All 
the soldiers returning to their homes through Boston 
desired to see Mrs. Otis, and many went long distances 
out of their way to pay her a visit and to talk with the 
angel of mercy in-person. She never refused to see any of 
these thousands who sought her out, and she gave to each 
counsel, sympathy and encouragement with the genial 
kindness that was her nature. She made no distinctions, 
but received the humblest private with as much enthusiasm 
as she received a General. 


THE MARVELS WE HAVE WROUGHT | 
. SIN ONE HUNDRED YEARS Sie. 


By George B. Waldron 


There was No Kerosene nor Gas; both were unheard of. 
The tallow dip was the standard light, and on the frontiers 
even tallow was scarce. There the torch of the forest was 
used. Lamps then were in the homes of the very rich, fed 
with whale or vegetable oils, but they were few, and the 
flame hardly brighter than the candles. For fifty years into 
the century these lights were used, for it was not until 1858 
that petroleum was discovered, and, even in 1861, kerosene 
was very expensive, costing sixty cents a gallon. 


There was No Such Thing as a Match. The flint and 
steel of the old family musket was the means of kindling a 
fire ; or a live coal was brought from a neighbor’s, some- 
times many miles distant. When the friction match came, 
in 1827, people were afraid of it and would not have 
it in the house. To-day we in America alone use over 
125,000,000,000 matches each year. 


The Cooking-Stove was Unknown. The cooking was 
done in the fireplace in pots and kettles standing on long, 
slender legs well above the coals. The old brick oven 
was fired once a week to almost blazing heat and filled 
with appetizing dishes. 


Table Linen was Made by the Housewife, and it was 
beautiful. China and silverware were lacking. Pewter 
spoons and steel knives and forks were choice heirlooms 
and highly prized. Hand-made wooden trenchers, plat- 
ters, bowls and noggins comprised most of the tableware 
in use a hundred years ago. On the frontiers meals were 
often eaten off chips freshly cut from the forest trees. 


Garments were Spun by Hand, every member of the 
family doing a part. There were a few cotton-spinning 
mills in operation, but the spinning jenny, the carding 
machine and the loom with flying shuttle were almost 
unknown in America. The century was thirteen years old 
before the first power loom was set up—at Waltham, 
Massachusetts. 


_A Woman Could Spin from Dawn to Dark from forty to 
sixty knots of yarn. Now, with modern machinery, one 
operative can spin 150,000 knots in the same time. 


Carpets were a Luxury in 1800. There were a few 
woolen carpets in Philadelphia and New York: a few 
ingrains, and here and there an imported Turkish rug. 
But these were used for state occasions. The rag carpet 
was the glory of the housewife. A few Axminster carpets 
were made in Philadelphia, but the century was well 
begun before ingrains appeared. Up to 1850 there was 
not a power loom for carpet-making in America. 


Not a Cast-Iron Plow Existed in 1800. The farmer used 
the sickle, the scythe and the flail. His plow was home- 
made—of wood covered with a thin sheet of iron. Seeds 
were scattered by hand ; the hoe was the cultivator. Grain 
was gathered by hand, threshed on the floor during the 
winter, and crushed beneath a stone pestle into flour, or 
ground in the ee flour mill. The mower, the 
reaper and the self-binder were unheard of. 


To Go to New York from Philadelphia meant two da 
by the swiftest stage ; to-day it is done in two hours. To 
go from New England to Oregon it took Doctor Atkinson 
eight months, even in 1847. To-day one can go from New 
York to San Francisco in one hundred and two hours. 


The Stars and Stripes hung in front of her house cong; 
ally during the war. She was named ‘‘ Queen of 
Army,”’ and at the close of the war her house became, 
centre of attraction for military men, and she receijye 
innumerable relics of the war as gifts from grateful officer, 

The value and importance of Mrs. Otis’ work 
publicly recognized in resolutions of thanks voted her by 
the Boston City Council, and she won for herself a Place 
in the grateful remembrance ofthe whole country. 

To show how entirely she disregarded what is us 
woman’s chief consideration — her dress—she did not py, 
chase a new gown nor have one remodeled durin the fom 
years of her labors for the soldiers. She took in ang 
expended over one million dollars, a gigantic task, indeed 


oot 
Honored by Veterans from the War 


WHen the troops were returning after peace had bee, 

declared, Mrs. Otis had taken up her social life ong, 
more just where she had left it off, and the ‘‘ Queen 9 
the Army’”’ was given a military reception. The 
marched past her house in Mount Vernon Street in fyjj 
military dress. Patriotic airs were played in her honor 
and each company halted and paid her the compliment oj 
a military salute as she stood in the bay-window of the 
second story of her house, bowing and smiling graciously 
to ‘*her boys’? as they passed and saute’. She was 
dressed on this occasion with her accustomed grandeur ip 
a robe of royal purple velvet cut low to show the dazzling 
beauty of her white shoulders covered with her famous 
jewels. She was very large and portly, but still beautify), 
and to the men whose hearts were bursting with gratitude 
for her she appeared radiantly lovely. 

As an instance of the appreciation given by foreigners 
to Mrs. Otis, it may be related that a Swedish man-ot-war 
entered Boston Harbor soon after the close of the 
war, and the chief officer, oy Alderspowe, sent an 
invitation to Mrs. Otis to visit the ship. Her reception on 
board was most flattering. The marines were in line a 
** present arms.’’ An entertainment for her was given in 
the Captain’s saloon, and a toast offered in her honor 
declared that her patriotic life was a model for ladies of 
every nation. 

On her departure the yards were manned, three hearty 
cheers were given the distinguished woman, and a salute 
from all the guns of the vessel was fired. 

Mrs. Otis died aoaey 1, 1873, and was honored with 
a large funeral. She was Canted at Mount Auburn. 
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There was Not a Mile of Railroad in 1800. The first line 
built was the Baltimore and Ohio, in 1830. It was fourteen 
miles long. Three years later, when the South Carolina 
Railwa Tine of one hundred and thirty-six miles was 
finished, it was the longest railroad in the world. To-da 
in the United States alone there are 185,000 miles of rai 
road, or more than a third of the mileage of the entire 
world. In 1833 there were but sixteen passenger locomo- 
tives in the United States ; to-day there are 10,000, 


No Steamboat Existed in the World a hundred years 
ago. Sailing vessels crossed the Atlantic Ocean and took 
from two to three months for the voyage. Bullet-prool 
packet-boats, propelled by sails, horses and poles, attended 
to most of the commerce between river towns. Passage 
from New Orleans to Louisville cost $125. It was not 
until 1807 that Robert Fulton built his ‘‘ Clermont”’ and 
the first steam-propelled boat in the world steamed up the 
Hudson River. 


The Street Car was Unknown in 1800. The century was 
a third over before the first horse car appeared—in New 
York City. The trolley car came only twelve years ago. 
Now we have 19,000 miles of trolley roads in America, 
running 60,000 cars. 


The Newspaper Had Hardly Started. There were about 
one hundred and fifty publications of all kinds in the 
United States. About one-tenth of them were news 
papers, and were issued daily. Not one of them sold more 
than a thousand copies a day. To-day we have 22,00 
different periodicals of all kinds. 


There were 903 Post-Offices in 1800. To-day we have 


75,000—that is, in America alone. It took a letter sixteen 
days to go from Philadelphia to Lexington, Kentucky: 
twenty-two days to Nashville, Tennessee. The cheapest 
letter postage was eight cents, and to send a letter more 
than a hundred miles cost a shilling. Three million let 
ters and papers were then sent in a year; at the present 
time the post-office handles about 30,000,000 pieces 
mail in a single day. 


The Telegraph was Undreamed Of. Not until 1844 did 
Morse send his first telegram. When the Ba 
Waterloo was fought, in 1815, unusual measures of | 
were adopted to get the news to London, where it wa 
received three days later. The guns of Dewey’s fleet wet 
ee ae before the result of the battle was known # 
New York. To-day we have 1,000,000 miles of tel 
wire in America, and 70,000,000 messages are sent ove 
them each year. There are 150,000 miles of cable 
ocean beds, but none of this was laid until the century W% 


sixty-six years old. 


This is How People Lived in 1800. sing community 
was isolated from every other community. New York wa 
farther removed from Philadelphia than Africa is now, 
It was New Year’s Day before Boston knew what had 
happened in New York on Christmas Day. There weft 
"seo 28 no conveniences ; ner oe of those earl 
new nothing whatever of comforts. And yet 

people of those days was laid the basis of the county 
which we enjoy wane hundred years later. 


An Interesting Thought: What will the people of # 
hundred years hence think of how we lived in 1900? 
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Mr. BARRIE’S BIRTHPLACE 


The real Thrums is called Kirriemuir, a 
big, purring mouthful of a name. 


HERE is one great point of differ- 

ence between the real Thrums 

and the one which Mr. J. M. 

Barrie has made dear to us all. 

The real Thrums is called Kirriemuir, a 
big, purring mouthful of a name which 
Barrie must have been loth to abandon. 

It is a ‘‘ bit’’ of a town at the end of a ‘‘ bit”’ of rail- 
road. The farmers come in of a Friday to have a little 
talk together in the old square about the crops; and the 
great outside world peeps in occasionally, because, for- 
sooth, ‘‘ a wee black mon’’ once lived there with dreams 
and realities which he has since made a part of our lives 
also. It was an old Thrums woman who gave me that 
phrase about Barrie. We were talking of him, and I said 
to her, dropping into the Scotch, which burred and 
bumbled around me: 

‘* I'd like fine to see him !”’ 

‘* Eh,”’ said she patronizingly, ‘‘ he’s naething but a wee 
black mon! Oh, ay! An’ shy, too! He doesna likit to 
be looked at. Na, na! Avy, the Countess o’ Strathmore 
cam’ up to see him last 
week, but he wouldna ap- 


WHERE Mr. BARRIE NOW RESIDES 


The house turns its back upon the street 
and opens into a walled garden. 


THE HOUSE WITH 


is a wee bit of a window. 


The Real Thrums of Barrie 


By Mary B. Mullett 


we crossed the burn that runs at its foot and climbed ‘‘ the 
stiff ascent’’ on the other side. The open space at our left 
was the commonty which you have crossed so often in 
Thrums’ pages. Near the top of the hill we came to the 
very ‘‘ elbow ”’ of the road, where it ‘‘ suddenly jerks out 
of sight’’ of the window where Jess used to sit. 

‘* Whichever way one takes,’’ the road or the commonty 
path, it is here he comes first into sight of the window. 

Knowing this, I looked up sharply as I made the turn, 
and sure enough! there in the gable end of a tiny cottage 
was a wee bit of a window —small even for Thrums, where 
they have the very smallest windows I have ever seen. 
Jess’ cottage is one of the few whitewashed ones in the 
village. Most of them are of warm, pinkish-red stone. It 


“THE WINDOW” 


There, in the gable end of a tiny cottage, 


MARGARET OGILVY’S GRAVE 


She died three days after her daughter, 
and they were buried together. 


The cottage had but two apartments 
besides the attic. I went into ‘‘the room,’’ 
a tiny place, where I stepped carefully in 
the narrow lane between the centre-table, 
the best bed and the chest of drawers. 
Then I went ‘‘ but the hoose”’ to the 
kitchen, which is a sort of a syndicate 
apartment (not limited) consisting. of kitchen, bedroom, 
dining-room and sitting-room all in one. Here was where 
Jess, Leeby and Hendry lived and died ; where Jamie was 
with them ‘‘ the last night’’ ; where Joey used to preach 
to his mother. Well—the canny villagers would have 
chuckled more than ever at my foolishness could they 
have known how real it all seemed. 

But there was a greater reality at hand. Right across 
the street from the cottage is a continuous red stone build- 
ing. It is divided into different houses, all but the first one 
of which open directly upon the sidewalk. The first one, 
however, turns its back upon the street and opens into a 
walled garden, entered from a side street—a road, rather, 
for it leads over the moor to the valley from which this 
house takes its name of 
Strathview. This is the 








ar.’ 

‘** And is he here now ?”’ 
leagerly demanded. 

‘Oh, ay! An’ his wife, 
too! She’s no a big body 
either, an’ she doesna likit 
to be looked at hersel’, 
though she’s gey guid to 
look at. Ay!” 


Oo 


| HAD not thought of see- 
ing Barrie himself. I 
had traveled all the way 
from Edinburgh to this 
out-of-the-way weaving vil- 

e simply because it was 

rums. That the genius 
of the place should himself 
be there was just ‘‘ lagn- 
appe,’’ as they say down 
South. 

If you want to go to 
Thrums you journey from 
Edinburgh to Perth, thence 
by a branch line to Forfar, 
and thence by another 
branch (so small that I 
may be forgiven for calling 


MARGARET OGILVY 
(Mr. Barrie's Mother) 








Reproduced, by permission of Charles Scribner's Sons, 
from the etching frontispiece to “* Margaret Ogilvy." 
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“At six ‘twas thus I wrote my name : 
. Barrte. 
At twelve it was not quite the same: 
Fames M. Barrie, 
At twenty tt had flourishes : 
Fames M. Barrie. 
At thirty ‘twas reduced to this : 
FS. M. Barrie. 
At‘ present age’ l write it so: 
M. 





. M. RB. 
And soon I think the M will go." 


Inscribed by Mr. Barrie in a special copy 
of * Auld Licht Idylls,” presented by Mr. 
Harold Peirce and sold at an auction for 
the benefit of a Philadelphia hospital. 


PrOTOGRAPH BY HOLLYER, LONDON 


Mr. BARRiIB’S BEST PORTRAIT 


Barrie house, where James 
lived during a great part of 
his youth and early man- 
hood, and where he and 
his mother used to think 
it a huge joke that the 
London papers accepted 
his pen pictures of Kirrie 
life and actually impor- 
tuned him to send more ! 


Or 


PEERED over the wall, 

wistfully eyeing the 
door with its tiny glass- 
inclosed porch. Then 
I remembered how the 
Countess of Strathmore 
had come up to see him 
and ‘‘he wouldna appear.”’ 
I thought of the Countess 
and turned reluctantly 
away. The next morning, 
at the breakfast-table, I 
found out that the ‘‘ wee 
black mon” was poing 
away. In the appalling 
hush which broods over 
the British hotel table I 











ita mere railway sprig) to 











heard some one say : 





Kirriemuif itself. You will 

a red stone village 
scrambling along the sides of a ravine at the edge of 
Grampian Mountains. Much to the puzzled wonder of 
the villagers, Kirriemuir has already begun to receive the 
visits of pilgrims to whom Thrums is a literary shrine. 
The Kirrie people have their own opinion—and it is a 
desperately low one—of the mental condition of these 
pilgrims ; but since our foolishness both entertains and 
one them they not only wash their hands of our frailties, 

t they even cannily encourage us to keep on. To this 
end, perhaps, ‘‘ the window” is a phrase which goes 
without explanation in Kirriemuir. 

“Where is the house with ‘ the window’?”’ I asked a 
small girl, and to my somewhat vague inquiry she made 
quick reply : ‘‘ Gang doon by the post-office, an’ haud 
fight on till ye coom to the top o’ the brae. Juist speir 
mybody. A’body kens it.’’ 

ven we kent it when we reached it. One needs, in 
act,no better guide than Barrie himself. Leaving the 
of the ravine to which clings the main part of the town, 


THe HOUSE OF THE PAINTED LADY 


Her flower garden was one of the prettiest 
and best-tended in Thrums. 








Which Sentimental Tommy and 
found so disappointing. 


is a quaint little place, neatly kept now, though it was once 
so out of repair that it was almost uninhabitable. But for 
the unexpected fame which came to it it would undoubtedly 
have been allowed to go utterly to ruin. 


or 


“ 4 Y, IT was in an awfu’ state,’”’ said the neighbor with 

whom I gossiped over the stone wall, ‘‘ but it was sold 
to anither mon. Maister Barrie’s father was fearin’ they 
would be tearin’ it down, an’ some fowk thocht that 
Maister Barrie would buy it himsel’. But he’s no muckle 
for such things. The window oop there’s no the oreeginal 
window. Na, na! That’s the attic window whaur Leeby 
gaed to see if the smoke wair comin’ oot o’ the meenister’s 
chimney. If there was ony window below, as Maister 


Barrie says there was, it’s no there noo; but the mon as 
hae bocht it was sayin’ he thocht he’d put ane in again.”’ 

So the next time I go to Thrums I may be shown the 
window through which Jess watched her world. 


Tue Beauty STAIRS 


Elspeth 
in the Little Minister’s study. 





AULD LICHT MANSE 
‘The little window above the entrance is 


‘* Mr. Barrie 'Il leav- 

ing this morning, I’m 

His sister brought his a to the shop yester- 

day and said it was to be at the eleven o’clock train in a 

state of repair. He'll be bound for London, I’m thinking. 

He never comes into the town himself if he can help it. 
He so dislikes being looked at,’’ , 

My friends and I exchanged glances. We were sorry that 
Mr. Barrie had such an aversion to being looked at, but 
look at him we would if possible. And we did. We saw 
him at the station, to which the family party walked 
together. Mrs. Barrie first, a slight figure in brown and 
scarlet, more English in dress than in face, holding her 
head rather proudly and walking confidently — she was on 
the stage hedaes her marriage. ith her was Miss Barrie, 
a quietly dressed, rather colorless woman, not one to draw 
attention from the three men who followed her. The tall- 
est of these three, the one in ministerial ‘‘ black,’’ a high 
hat on his snowy head, was Doctor Ogilvy, brother to 
Barrie’s mother. The other white-haired man— doubled 
over, as are so many in this land of looms, and wearing great 


thinking. 





LOOKING Down ‘THE DEN” 


It is just as Barrie describes it: the 
pink path, and all. 


II 
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hobnailed shoes, for he likes to take care of the pretty 
garden at the top of the brae—was Barrie's father. 
Between them was a slight figure of boyish slenderness. 
The straw hat had palpably seen its owner through the 
season, and he had not just Bs introduced to his brown 
suit either. At any rate, though small, he was not dap- 
per, and we breathed a sigh of relief. Then as he turned 
we looked at his face with eagerness. He might disap- 
point us so keenly that we would wish we had not come. 
No fear of that! It is a thin, dark face, almost haggard. 
It is not the face of his pictures. It is delicate, sensitive, 
wistful somehow, but stronger than we had expected it to 
be. Quite the face of a man who ‘‘ wouldna appear”’ 
when he chose not to, Countess or no Countess. I call 
him dark and the old woman called him black, but | think 
we both exaggerate. 1 do not think he is ge J very dark, 
but the dominating sadness of his face makes almost a real 
shadow over it. He smiled once or twice, but his face did 
not once really light up. I would like to see it when it 
does. But sad and thin as it was, it is a face that one 
would not soon forget — yes, and that one would be glad 
to remember. ‘ 
When we came up the hill again—one is always going 
either up or down hill in Kirriemuir — we heard the click of 
a loom in one of the low stone houses. I do not suppose 
there are a dozen of these hand-and-foot-power looms left 
in Thrums. There were three in this particular low room, 
with its rough, unplastered stone walls, and its cold, 
uneven earth floor. The old woman at work there nodded 
to me but did not stop the monotonous jerk of the shuttle. 
No wonder! Time was not to be wasted when, at the 
best, she earned less than seventy-five cents a week. 
After a while she picked up a twist of coarse threads. 


oor 
“ LJERE’S the thrums,’’ she said with proper scorn, ‘‘ that 
Jeems Barrie wrote sae muckle aboot, ye ken.”’ 
The thrums are the loose ends left after cutting the 
finished web out of the loom, and the old woman looked at 
us with secret scorn and pity when we gave her a sixpence 
for a handful of them. They are of no use whatever, and 
we were given to understand that it is a village grievance 
against Barrie that he snould have called it after something 
which is ‘* o’ nae manner o’ use to onybody.”’ 
I am not pretending, by-the-way, that I re 
correctly. Much more than half the time 


rt the Scotch 
caught only a 





The Pesterin’ 
of Bud Jones 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


few words of what was said to me. While as for the gos- 
sip between the villagers themselves, it might almost as 
well have been in a tongue I had never heard. 

Almost every foot of the way about Kirriemuir is alive 
with associations. One of our first pilgrimages was to the 
Den, where Sentimental Tommy conducted a Jacobite 
uprising, where lovers pledged their vows at the Cuttle 
Well, and where the Painted Lady trysted ‘‘ the man who 
never came.’’ It is all just as Barrie describes it : the pink 
path, the circular space, where, for a pool, there was one 
disadvantage —namely, that at some seasons it wasn’t 
there! The Cuttle Well also does not always deign to 
flow, but the lovers still wander that way, and the little 
waterfall still comes tumbling down from the burn which 
surrounds, as with a moat, the house of the Painted Lady. 


On 


|‘ JUST this way one can explore the whole town, con- 

stantly coming upon such old friends as the Berlin 
Wool Repository, patronized by Miss Ailie, and the queer 
jumble of houses which Barrie called Tillyloss onl the 
modern city authorities have christened Newton Bank ! 

There have been some changes. Caddam Wood, where 
Babbie met the Little Minister, was destroyed by a hurri- 
cane in 1893. The Auld Licht Kirk has been torn down, 
and now, under the title of the Original Secession Church, 
occupies the upper floor of a business block on the same 
site. Though they have changed their name, however, 
the members retain their old principles. They cannot get 
a minister to their fancy, all the candidates being far too 
liberal to suit them. Being without a minister, the auld 
manse is rented. _It has a new wing in front—new, that is, 
forty years ago. But that was forty years after Gavin took 
Babbie home to the manse. 

We went about to all these places, and everywhere the 
people welcomed us and— wondered at us. Théir attitude 
toward Barrie is a queer mingling of respect and resent- 
ment, with more wonderment than either. <A few of the 
people think that he has ridiculed Kirriemuir. But most 
of them agree with one man with whom I talked. 

** You don’t like Barrie,’’ I said in wonderment. 

‘* Na! A’ he’s written’s juist havers an’ nonsense !”’ 


Taken all ir all, this seemed to be the consensus of 
Kirrie opinion ; that the books which have won the hearts 
of thousands and have brought a fortune to their writer 
But Kirriemuir can’t get 


are only ‘* havers an’ nonsense.”’ 








MULE’S feet made no sound on 
the soft, loose soil of the bayou 
bottom. Occasionally there was a 
crackling of twigs as the man forced 
his way through the scant cane and 
underbrush of the Arkansas forest, 
but for the most part his advance 
was so silent that the squirrels, 
busy gathering the hickory mast, did not hear him till he 

was almost upon them. They raised themselves on their 

hind feet, every muscle alert and tense, listened a moment, 
then, with sudden agility, scampered to the treetops. 

But they had nothing to fear this afternoon, for, though 
from force of habit an old muzzle-loading rifle was thrown 
across the horn of his saddle, Bud Jones was not hunting. 
From his pocket protruded an ear of corn, evidently to be 
used for ‘‘ toling hawgs.’’ He had run across several 
bunches of wild Russ already, but none of them bore the 
crop and half underbit in the right ear which indicated that 
Bud Jones was their owner. In point of fact, the hogs 
were merely an excuse. He had come out because his 
mind was ill at ease and he wanted to be alone. 

The average Arkansan’s impulse is to shoot first and 
think afterward, not so much because the desire is in him 
to kill as to avoid being killed. But Bud’s mind worked 
slow, and the circumstances seemed to him complicated. 
’ He was so deep in thought that he did not at first mea gd 

that the mule, with good mule sense, had swung around in 

a circle, and was making along the bayou toward home. 

When he did see it he merely laughed good-naturedly, and 

let the mule have his way. 

To his left the green waters of the bayou stretched away 
dark and dismal, giving a weird, ghostly effect even in 
the middle of the day. Huge cypress trees, showing the 
high-water mark by the sudden narrowing of the trunks, 
rose from the edge of the swamp and kept from it the sun- 
light, except in spots where it forced its way through the 
dense shade. Cypress knees jutted above the water, and 
dotted the banks like uncanny, crouching dwarfs. 


or 


The farther bank rose sharp from the water. On the 
brow of the rise stood Bud’s home. It was a typical 
Arkansas log house, consisting of two rooms, with a great 
hall running from front to rear and cutting the house in 
two. The mud and stick chimney, the covered porch, the 
hall littered with saddles, plows, sacks of potatoes, and 
other odds and ends—all these were characteristic. But 
there was something else, something that was not common 
to all the dwellers in the Cache bottom —an air of comfort 
suggested partly by the honeysuckle climbing all over the 
porch in wild profusion, and partly by the feminine 
touches of refinement in evidence throughout the house. 
Merely to look at it warmed Bud’s heart. 

Poor Bud had never known a joy-comparable to that he 
felt in his home and girl wife. “Before he had known 
Mollie Walsh his centre of interest had been the store and 
its trivial gossip. In spite of his perennial good humor he 
had been a lonesome man, though he could not have given 
a name to his trouble. But now everything was different. 
Mollie had brought to his life the divine touch which had 
awakened his soul. To him, as to many a man, had come 
the soul-birth which has its being in the love for a woman. 

Mollie was as unlettered as her neighbors, her knowledge 
of life as scant, her speech as homely, but there was a 
difference that Bud was quick to feel, if not to define. It 
was not only that she was beautiful ; she was instinctively 
refined, with a touch of austerity and self-repression that 
kept him in a slight awe of her. To Bud she was a dream of 
Heaven —the only glimpse of it he had ever known—and 





her sweet oval face, with the beautiful wild-rose complex- 
ion that is so rare in the Southern women of her class, was 
a continual delight to him. But always his joy was tem- 

red with doubt. He believed it impossible that such a 
ovely creature could love him, and the feeling left him 
constrained and timid with her. 

Bud Jones was slight and of only medium height, with 
the sallow complexion which is the inheritance of the 
swamps. He made an insignificant enough figure in his 
suit of jeans and slouch hat, and he knew it. What per- 
haps he did not know was that he had most beautiful gray 
eyes, and a sensitive mouth that was a continual appeal to 
sympathy. Music filled his eyes with tears, and his soul 
with longing for he knew not what. Animals understood 
and loved his gentle nature instinctively ; the coarser brute, 
man, sometimes mistook it for lack of spirit. 

‘* Did you all find the shotes?’’ Mollie asked at supper. 

Bud shook his head. ‘‘I ’low they alls down in the 
canebrakes.’’ That was all that was said until the close 
of the meal. Then Mollie spoke again: 

‘* The meal is out the ba’. Bud.’’ 


on 


Bud saddled: his mule again, and rode down to the mill 
store with a sack of corn to exchange for meal. As he 
hitched the mule in front of the store he heard voices 
inside, and the sound of his own name. 

‘* It air fair scan’lous the way Shep Pope pesters Bud. 
He'd oughter shoot Shep,’’ some one was saying. 

‘*I ’low Bud ain’t hankerin’ aftah shootin’ Shep. 
Pope’s too handy with a gun,’’ drawled another. 

** Then he ought not to hev married Moll ef he can’t 
shet up Shep from a-talkin’ uv her.’’ 

Bud hesitated no longer, but strode into the room with 
set face and blazing eyes. 

** T’low I hev you all to thank fur news. 
Pope a-sayin’ about Moll ?”’ 

There was a moment of silence ; then one of the men 
answered : ‘‘’Lows she don’t ‘much’ youany. ’Lows she 
wishes she’d waited fur him. *Lows he'll et her yet.”’ 

‘* He air a liar,’’ burst out the icatarel man. ‘‘ You 
all kin tell Shep Pope that there’s a-goin’ to be a fight 
when I come up with him. I’ll kill him jest as he killed 
Buck Steelman.”’ 

A year before, when Mollie Walsh had been the belle of 
the settlement, Shep Pope had been her boldest admirer. 
In the eyes of the public at least he had been picked out as 
the winner. Then came the shooting of Buck Steelman 
and Shep’s flight into the Indian Territory. To the sur- 
prise of the public, shy, gentle Bud Jones had entered the 
field and borne off the prize. If the public was surprised, 
Bud was amazed. In his heart he believed that if Shep 
Pope had been at hand he would have won her. Evennow 
he scarce dared venture the most ordinary caresses. 

Now that his mind was made up Bud was as light- 
hearted as a child. The strain of a long anxiety was lifted 
from his mind. At home that evening he carefully cleaned 


What air Shep 


his shotgun and loaded it with buckshot, singing snatches 


of songs or whistling the while. Mollie wondered at his 
exhilaration, and finally asked him the cause of it. 

**Jest feelin’ peart ’cause I ain’t a nigger,’’ he replied. 

Passing behind him in her work, Mollie let her hand rest 
for a moment on his ye boyish curls, drawing them 
caressingly through her fingers. Bud’s heart beat tumul- 
tuously in a delirium of joy. He did not dare to speak or 
move lest the spell be Rex A At last he drew down her 
hand and kissed the little brown palm he loved. Mollie 
flushed, and drew her hand away slyly. The boy husband 
and the girl wife often felt their hearts drawn together, but 
the plan of life of the Arkansas native does not include 


By William MfLeod Raine 
a) 





over that fortune. It is spoken of with big eyes, and the 
people look curiously at the ‘‘wee black mon” who 
made a fortune ‘‘ wi’ juist writin’ havers an’ nonsense,” 

Thrums is beautifully situated —an attraction not alwa 
possessed by literary shrines. For the best view 
should go up to The Hill. Go by way of The Roods 4 
quaint street which wriggles upward from the public 
square. It will lead you to a fine breezy hilltop from 
which one may watch the shadows flying over the moup. 
tains at one side, and at the other look for miles along the 
broad valley to the sea. Across the top of this hill you 
will find a red stone wall, and if you will pass through q 
gate in it you will find yourself in the cemetery. 

‘*** Oh,’ cried Jean Myles, ‘ there’s mony a bonny place 
in my nain bonny toon, but there’s nane so hamely like as 
the cemetery.’ ”’ 

Truly it is a homely, quiet spot, with well-kept leve 

reen spaces. They Fh not make mounds of the graves 
nere. We walked down toa slope where, under the shadow 
of a tree, we found a stone which read, ‘‘ Margaret Ogilvy.” 


On 


|" WAS the grave of the mother to whom was paid perha 
the tenderest tribute a mother ever received. § 
died September 3, 1895, three days after her daughter, and 
the two were buried in the same grave. From there we 
walked down to a spot marked only by a tiny yew tree, 
and here we paused again, for this, so we were told, was 
the grave of Jess. Her real name was Addison. Barrie, 
who was not a strong child, liked to run into her little cot- 
tage, listen to the talk there, and perhaps taste the ban- 
nocks he has celebrated in ‘‘ A Window in Thrums.” 

It was hard to leave Thrums, and I am afraid we were not 
yet quite Scotch enough to do it with equanimity. They 
are not a demonstrative people —at least, not except ina 
fight. When Mr. and Mrs. Barrie left Thrums the good- 
byes they said at the station were of the most impassive 
order. Miss Barrie kissed her brother and sister, but the 
two old gentlemen contented themselves with standing 
apart and lifting their hats. There wasn’t even an exchange 
ot handclasps. We could not very well shake hands with 
Thrums, nor offer it any tender salute, but our hearts 
warmed to it as the little train pulled out, and it was witha 
throb of pleasure that we looked back and saw a “‘ bit’’ of 
a rainbow shining over it. We chose to think it a bow of 
promise that we should pass that way again. 
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the exhibition of affection between man and wife, and 
habit was too strong for them as a rule. 

After breakfast next morning Bud shouldered his gun 
and started for the store. When he had reached the 
worm fence Bud hesitated a moment, laid his gun against 
the fence and went back into the house. Mollie looked 
up, and Bud kissed her quickly, hurrying from the house 
without looking at her again. His wife looked after him 
in amaze. 

Bud followed the track that led through the woods, 
keeping a careful watch for an ambush, for he knew that 
Shep would have heard long since that he was after him. 
The code of honor governing shooting affairs in the South, 
especially among the poorer classes, is a very simple one. 
It is to shoot first and keep shooting till the other man is 
dead. If he does not happen to be armed that is his mis- 
fortune and your good luck. Like the rest of his class, 
Bud was troubled by no fine distinctions. He would have 
shot Pope as readily from behind a tree as in the open. 

When he ounabad the clearing Bud skirted the edges of 
it and slipped into the back door of the store, his fun 
ready for action. Half a dozen loungers were there, but 
Shep was not among them. Bud noted the excess ol 
respect with which he was greeted that day as a man 
who might be going to make history for the settlement, 
and accepted the chair behind the stove as his due. From 
his place he could keep an eye on both doors, and he 
waited quietly the appearance of his enemy, his gun across 
his knees, his eyes alert and watchful. He had been there 
perhaps half an hour when one of the men at the door 
announced, as if casually, but really for Bud’s benefit : 

‘* Here comes Shep.’’ 

Bud stepped outside. What followed happened so 
quickly that there was scarce time for the loungers to 
reach the door. Both men fired at once, and Bud sank to 
his knees. There was a scream from the skirts of the 
clearing and Mollie rushed forward. Perplexed and 
troubled in mind by Bud’s manner, she had followed him 
to the store with an empty molasses jug as an excuse. _. 

Shep dropped in another shell, threw his gun to his 
shoulder, ah tedh a careful aim. A shot rang out from 
the edge of the woods, and Shep Pope plunged forward on 
his shoulder, a bullet through his heart. : 

Mollie threw herself beside her husband, as if to shield 
him. ‘‘ Bud, Bud,’’ she cried, ‘‘are you dead ?’”’ 

‘* No, I’m all right, except for a bullet in my leg. But 
look there, Moll!’’ returned Bud coolly. 


or 


A figure of a woman, wearing a man’s coat and slouch 
hat, had come out of the woods with a smoking rifle 
her hands. It was the Widow Steelman. Gaunt, grim, 
erect, she strode to where the dead man lay. ; 

‘* Plum through the heart! Dead as a stuck shote, fo 


shuah! I ’low he won’t make no mo’ widows,”’’ she sa! 
simply. With that she turned impassively away. ! 
avenging her husband’s death she had done her duty 4 


she understood it. Her neighbors recognized this, and 
made way for her with respectful awe. 
That afternoon, aiter his wound had been dressed and 


the house was emptied of neighbors, Bud, who had bee®: 


dumbly watching his wife, explained : 
‘* You see, Moll, he hed been a-talkin’ about ye. I 

hadn’t nothin’ against poor Shep. I know you liked 

him ——”’ 

‘* No, Bud, I hated him—I do now ; he might hev killed 
ou,”’ she cried passionately, throwing her arms arow 
is neck and kissing him again and again, her reserve all 

gone, ‘‘ muching’’ him to his heart’s content. 

And Bud leaned back on the pillows radiantly happy: 
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CHAPTER NINE 


‘@EDDY came early the next morning after my 
® arrival home; and when father saw how much 
worse his face looked than mine he wrung 
his hand instead of being angry with him, 
the way he was going to be. 

I do not remember much more about the 
two or three weeks that followed than I do 
about how I came home. 

Bridget says ‘‘ thim was lively times,’’ and 
I imagine she is about right. 

| know that mother’s and father’s and Teddy’s faces 
when they were in the room seemed to be floating up 
against the ceiling, and their voices seemed to circle 
around and go out the window without reaching me. 

Then there were nurses galore, day nurses and night 
nurses, and when any one of them did anything nice tor 
me I called her a flesh 

t. Icould not get that 
fost effort of the evangel- 
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pity him enough to stay. But if I must go, to remember 
always, up in Heaven till he came, that he understood, 
and not to be lonely and afraid without him there, for he 
would come just as soon as he could. He never had 
stayed away from me a moment that he could help, and 
he would not now. 

I heard Teddy and I understood just enough to feel that 
it was very, very lovely to go to sleep happy —I had cried 
myself to sleep so often — and to wish that Teddy could be 
happy and go to sleep, too ; and then I just could not keep 
awake any longer. I heard Teddy sobbing and I tried to 
keep awake, but I could not. 

I did not oversleep the last trump, the way I had 
wanted to, but I was very dull and senseless for ever so 
many days. 

Then one happy day the dullness lifted and I was 
rested and so hungry —and Teddy always fed me. He 
would not let anybody else. He said the nurses were 
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burden him. It would break my heart, I told him, into 
two pieces, but I would rather have it broken than to be 
in his way and God’s. He could spend his vacations with 
us, and Christmas, and New Year’s, and Washington’s 
Birthday, and the Fourth of July, and—and Decoration 
Day, and I would think of him every minute between 
times and write him twice a day. 

Teddy laughed, a big, hearty laugh—and I so solemn. 
Then he said he would show me a very big reason why 
my place was at home with my husband. A very big 
one, but at the same time a very tiny one—the very tiniest 
thing, in fact, in the shape of a reason that he ever saw. 
Then my heart gave a great jump. 

There was something I had longed so many times to 
ask about, in the very little while since I stopped being 
too dull and sleepy to care, and I had not dared because 
I thought everybody's silence must mean that they had 
something to tell me that would break my heart, and I did 

not feel strong enough 
be to have my heart 
roken. 





jst out of my head, and 





when they did more and 
more nice things for me 
all the time, and I grew 
too weak to say the 
whole thing, I called 
them F. P. tor short. 
There was one person 
in the room whom no- 
body saw but me. It 
was a great giant. He 
loomed over the head 
of my bed and he said 
his name was Pain. He 
looked exactly like the 
giant in ‘* Jack and the 
Beanstalk,’’ and every 
little while he would 
take me up and wring 
me like a poor little 
cloth between his great 
knotty hands, and then 
lay me down again, and 
I begged them to kill 
him, and they said they 
could not, and then | 
begged them to kill me. 
It would not matter in 
the least if they did, 
because I was a bad 
minister’s wife, and a 
bad minister’s wife ought 
not to live anyway; only 
to please kill me them- 
selves, and not let the 
giant killme. Andthen 
Doctor Jones, old, fat, 
gruff Doctor Jones, said: 
“Child! child! don’t talk 
that way! I would die 
tosave you.’’ I was ab- 
solutely certain then that 
I was going to die, for 
such tenderness from 
Doctor Jones had all the 
significance of a fare- 
well. Heand I had been 
at swords’ points ever 
since I used to throw 
things at him in my crib. 


Ot 


It was not much more 
festive outside my room 
in those days than in it, 
| imagine. Teddy and 
father and Jack smoked, 
and smoked in the 
library, with John tiptoe- 
ing in so solemnly every 
little while to mend the 
fire that father’s nerves 











** Teddy,’’ I said, ‘* is 
it—is it——?” and I 
could not say any more. 

Teddy said it was, and 
that if | would be very 
good and quiet he would 
go and get it. When 
Teddy came back he had 
a tiny little bundle in his 
big arms, and it had very 
long clothes, and Sandy 
was jumping all around 
him and standing up on 
his hind legs every other 
minute to see the bundle 
better, and Teddy said it 
was my bundle, my very 
own, and then he bent 
down and showed it to 
me. I think there must 
be something wrong 
with me, because for just 
the first instant I was so 
much disappointed. 


wer 

‘*Teddy, take it 
away!’’Isaid. ‘‘ Please 
take it away! It looks 
like Sister Green !”’ 

It really did. Sister 
Green is just one in 
determinate mass of 
plumpness without any 
features to speak of, and 
here was my own little 
baby, that I thought 
would be more beautiful 
than the angels, looking 
just that way. 

Teddy did not take it 
away ; he laid it in my 
arms, and the mother- 
love came into my heart 
with a rush, and the 
mother-blindness with it, 
and from that moment 
on the baby was more 
than beautiful—it was 

* wunderschon. 

Teddy looked down 
at the baby and me, and 
he said: ‘‘ My little girls! 
My little girls!’’ The 
was all, but his arm that: 
he had around us béth 
trembled very much. 

Then mother came in, 
and we cried over the 
bundle together, awfully 

happy tears, and mother 
sald ies was a far prettier 














would fly all to pieces and 
he would shout at him: 
“Man alive, rattle some- 
thing, can’t you? This 
isn’t a funeral !’’ 

The tears ran down John Sparks’ face in rivers while he 
Was waiting at the solemn stag dinners of three, and he 
hever once excused himself on the ground of the tank. 

All Bridget’s grief went into her cooking. Jack says 
that if it only were not so trying in other ways the best 
thing in the world for Bridget would be to keep somebody 
at the 20int of death in the house all the time. He would 
be willing to take his turn, fair and square, every time it 
came around. 

hen one day when I was very, very weak—oh, so 
Weak! and wanted to go to sleep so much more than | 
‘ver wanted to in prayer-meeting, because this time | 
never wanted to wake up again, but to sleep on and on 
fever, just to turn over on the other side when the last 
great trump should sound and keep on sleeping —Teddy 
fame and knelt down by me and put his‘arms around me 
and d C 
that if I died it must be there. Then he put his face down 

Ose to mine and he spoke to me very gently and quietly 
$0 that it might not tire me, and he told me that he under- 
Stood it all now —all the brave struggle that I had made— 

if I-loved him, to try to stay with him and let him 
Make me happy. And if I did not love him any more to 
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rew my head on to his shoulder, and I heard him say © 


“1 MADE JOHN SHOWMAN OF THE BABY WHEN THE 
PARISHIONERS CAME IN SHOALS AT TEDDY’S INVITATION” 


admirable women, but they had come to feel that they 
owned me, and it behooved him to show them that they 
did not. 

We had some lovely talks, Teddy and I, in those first 
days. I told Teddy all that was in my heart, way down 
to the very bottom of it. I told him that I could not help 
being glad to be alive again because I loved him so, but 
all the same I felt it was very wrong of me not to have 
died because I was in his way and in God's way, and I did 
not know how to get out of it unless it were to die. It 
looked as though God had really meant me to, and I had 
not been able to do it any more than I had been able to 
do anything else that I ought to have done. 


on 


Teddy tried to stop me from talking like that. He 
asked me if | wanted to break his heart all over again. 
It was because, I suppose, he was so glad to have me 
back that*he could not look at the matter in an unpreju- 
diced light, the way he would later when we came to real 
living again. 

I would not let Teddy stop me, though. I told him I 
had been thinking the matter all over, and that I felt the 
next best thing to having died would be, if he were will- 
ing, for me to stay at home with father and mother, and 
for him to go back to his church alone, without me to 








baby than I ever thought 
of being, and I asked her 
who had said she wasn't. 
Father came, and Jack, 
and they blew their noses 
and wiped their eyes, and Jack asked Teddy which was 
which, as we appeared to him to be much of a muchness. 

I know, of course, that people are happier in Heaven 
than they are here. All the same, I cannot understand 
how it would be possible to be happier than Teddy and I 
were while I was getting strong enough for him to go 
back to his work. 

John Sparks was so daft over the baby that for once in 
his irreproachable life he neglected his work. The nurse 
would put her into his arms and he would hold her and 
walk with her by the hour at a time, his solid old nutmeg 
face as tender as the springtime. 

John would have it that the baby looked like Teddy, 
although nobody else thought so at all, and when I said, 
‘* Good gracious, John! you would not have her six feet 
three when she grows up, and as broad as a church, 
would you?” John begged pardon most impressively, 
but craved permission, all the same, to say that in his 
opinion she could not inherit too much of the Rev. Mr. 
McFarland for her best good, no matter how big she 
grew to be. 

Once mother found John laying the dinner-table with 
the baby on one arm, and he would have waited upon it in 
the same manner if she would have permitted. 

Sandy was never jealous of the baby for a moment. 
I thought that showed innate nobility. So long as he 
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had a ribbon on that matched the baby’s he was all right. 
If | had ever forgotten his ribbon then I think he might 
have begun to reflect on the mutability of human affairs. 

Teddy went home first, and then by and by I| was well 
enough to go. Teddy was not able to come for me, so 
mother went to take care of me on the way, and John 
Sparks went as courier and head nurse, and the nominal 
baby-tender went in charge of herself principally, for there 
was really nothing left for her todo. Teddy was tramp- 
ing up and down the platform as the train drew up, and | 
never will forget his dear old face as he lifted us dowii. 

My Salvation Army domestics had the parsonage in 
marvelous order for our Tm * You could smell bar- 
soap the minute you opened the front door. The second 
girl, Rachel, made a place for herself in John’s esteem at 
once by her unfeigned ecstasies over the baby. She 
almost lost it, to be sure, the first time John heard her 
singing at her work. Never to my dying day shall I for- 
get John’s expression. He opened his mouth and gas d 
several times like a fish. Then he said _teebly, 
‘*Ma’am!”’ and gasped again, and tried to speak, and 
for very frozen horror gave it up 2nd merely looked at me 
helplessly with his mouth ajar. He could not compre- 
hend why my wrath hung fire. 

‘* Yes, John,”’ I said, ‘‘ I know it. She can’t help it; 
she tries.” 

John went away and sat down, and I think he felt for all 
the world like an anaconda that has swallowed something 
so big that it must work down slowly. 

I made John showman of the baby when the parish- 
ioners came in shoals at Teddy’s invitation to view her. 
John ified his office, and Sandy always stood on 
guard with one eye on the admiring parishioners and one 
on the baby lest they should, from sheer uncontrollable 
envy, try to seize herand run. I think that Sandy felt that 
we were a greater success, he and I, at baby shows than 
we had been at Deacons’ tea-parties. 


Ot 


It touched me greatly that the parishioners were so glad 
to see me as well as the baby. It almost seemed to me 
they were more glad. I want to cry when I| think what 
they told mother about the way they felt that week when 
they thought Teddy was coming back without me. They 
were wrong there in their calculations, although | did not 
tell them so. Teddy says he never should have come 
back without me. He hauid have gone as a missionary 
to the lepers, like Father Damien. 

Sister Green told mother that she lost twenty pounds 
while I was sick. If I had not been raised up just when I 
was she would have been a rack of bones. 

Even the evangelist was compassionate. He called a 
prayer-meeting just for n~ae think of it!—to pray 
that I might get well, if it were for God’s glory, and if 
not, that it might be well with my soul. I think he was 
anxious, either way, the good man ! 

John nearly had a fit the day Sister Green called. The 
nurse had put the baby way back in the corner of the sofa 
for a moment, where, in the natural order of events, no 
harm could possibly have befallen her, but Sister Green, 
coming in from out the light, did not see her, and was in the 
very act of sitting down upon her when John seized her 
aryund the waist, or part way around, and brought her up 
standing and whirled her off to a safe distance befure she 
knew what had struck her. She was speechlessly indig- 
nant at first, but speechlessly grateful as soon as it was 
explained to her that she had been saved from the crime 
of infanticide. It was exactly as though John had been 
seized with a sudden mad impulse for a waltz and had 
singled out Sister Green for a partner. 

Sister Green brought a pair of socks in her pocket for 
the baby. They all brought socks. She had forty-six 
pairs in all. , 

Deacon Potter loved the baby better than all the parish- 
ioners put together, because she reminded him of the baby 
daughter whom he had lost. He would sit with her in his 
arms for the longest time, and plan how, when she was 
old enough, we would take her up to his old home and 
there let her run among the daisies and the clover, and 
let her learn to love the things that his own little daughter 
would have loved if she had been spared. 


CHAPTER TEN 


UST as soon as | was able to go to church again I did 
something that I had been thinking about all by myself 
ever since | came home. I did not tell Teddy I was 
going to, for 1 knew I had to, and since I was il Teddy 
had a consuming anxiety lest I should grow troubled 
again about the church in any way, and I| was afraid that 
he would say something that would weaken me. 

What I did was to address the mothers’ meeting with- 
out being asked to. I was a mother now with the best of 
them. Nevertheless, I was horribly afraid, and at first my 
knees fairly wobbled under me. But very soon I forgot 
all about being frightened because what I had to say 
meant so much to me. I thanked them first for all their 
kindness and their eee. I thought, though I had 
thanked each one of them separately over and over again, 
that they would feel gratified to be thanked before each 
other that way. 

Then I jumped right into the middle of my subject. 
I told them I knew just as well as they did, far, far better 
than they did, in fact, what a very poor minister’s wife I 
was, and then I opened up my heart to them about it. Of 
course, not my very deepest heart, the way I had tu 
Teddy, but all I could of it. I told them how hard I tried 
—harder than any of them knew—but that I had come to 
feel that I never could be any different from what I was. 
I thought that I was like Undine. I had not found all my 
soul yet, and I was afraid I never would. 

Then I told them I would be so grateful to them—they 
could not think how grateful —if they would not take me 
for an example. I had been thinking about it a great 
deal, and I had come to ask them if they would be so 
kind as to take me for a warning instead. I thought per- 
haps I could do a great deal of good in that way. Or, if 
they did not think I would make even a good warning, 
seg please look upon me as the sonlibens, youngest 
sister in the church, and just let me trot on behind them, 
the way small sisters do, and keep up the best way I 
could. If only I felt I were not keeping anybody else 
back I would be as happy as the day was long trailing 

after them all that way. I had not meant to be 
about coming back, but God had sent me. God 
had not seemed to be willing for me to die, though I 
would not have minded for myself at all if He had felt it 
were the only way to keep me from hurting other people. 
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And now | could not see my way at all for the future 
unless they would take me just as I was, and love me, and 
help me, and be patient with me until 

ese I had to stop suddenly, for they were all hunting 
for their handkerchiefs and incidentally for their pockets. 
I had never made anybody cry willfully in all my life, and 
I did not want to begin by making a whole meeting cry. 

I thought I had hurt all their feelings, or else grieved 
them past ever atoning for, but they all came up about me 
and said the sweetest things tome. They said they under- 
stood now perfectly. That was what Teddy had said, 
too, and they would rather have me for a small sister than 
all the grown-up ministers’ wives that ever were. 

And the sister who had been so brave that time and 
told me I was in God’s way, asked me, with her voice all 
broken with crying, if I would forgive her; she could 
never forgive herself ; and I was so glad to be able to tell 
her that I had never had a thought of blame for her in my 
heart, not one. 

Then Sister Green waddled up and opened her two- 
feet-around arms, dear soul! and folded me before them 
all in her capacious embrace, and I was supremely, bliss- 
fully happy, for all I was well-nigh smothered, for now | 
ha Teddy, and I had the baby, and I had a whole 
churchful of lovely human friends, instead of immortal 
souls in petticoats that I was decoying to their doom. 
That had been such a dreadful feeling. I did not know 
how dreadful until it rolled off me like Bunyan’s pack and 
disappeared somewhere in Sister Green’s draperies. 


on 


I flew home to Teddy as though I had wings. Teddy 
was in our little upstairs sitting-room, and | pulled him 
down on his knees right where he was. eddy was 
bewildered, to say the least, and I knelt down close beside 
him, and I thanked God then and there that I was not 
afraid any more to live, with His help, just my very own 
life, and not the life of anybody else. I never had prayed 
before anybody in my life, not even Teddy, but I could 
not help it that time. 

Teddy thought, I know, that from that time on I was 
going to be a preternaturally good woman. That even- 
ing, by way of undeceiving him, I trimmed an exceedingly 
gay little bonnet, and when there was nobody but him to 
try it on to I did not hesitate on account of his ‘‘ cloth.’’ 
I just tied it on to him with a shoestring because there 
was no other way to make it stay, and then I seized him 
without any warning — just the way John had seized Sister 
Green—and I made him waltz, in his high waistcoat and 
white tie, and the bonnet, all over the double sitting-room 
and into the front hall and up one side of the cold parlor 
and down the other. I could not help it any more than I 
could the praying. What is more, I think Teddy was 
immensely relieved. 

I thought that evening that I was as happy as I ever 
could be in this world, but I was mistaken. et happier 
and happier all the time, and Teddy does, too. 
Infinitesimal Betty, as we call her when we have time, is 
no happier than Teddy and I; she need not think it, but 
she says more about it. 

One thing that has helped on the happiness is that we 
have the most charming little home that ever was. 
Father built itfor us. It is quaint and fascinating. There 
are big fireplaces in every room, and there are window 
seats, and cozy corners, and hardwood floors. Our wed- 
ding gifts feel at home at last. 

The decorator wished to put hard finish on the store- 
closet, but I said, ‘‘ No, no, and a thousand times no!”’ 
He thought me a most vehement person, and he held on 
to the sides of his chair after that whenever he made the 
slightest suggestion. Instead of hard finish we have 
charming art papers with soft and dainty hangings that 
were made to go with them. Every room is a study in 
coloring. What is best of all is that the sun pours in 
through the latticed windows and covers everything with 
golden diamonds of light. 

I do not know, though, but there is something better still, 
and that is the furnace. It is young and energetic, and it 
is so much easier to be good when one is warm. The 
only one who does not find it so is Sandy. Hegrewsuch 
a thick coat in the old aviary days, that he goes about 
panting with his tongue hanging out whenever the ther- 
mometer gets above sixty, and that is every day. 

The Salvation Army maids are still with me, and since 
John Sparks bandied words with them and opened up their 
eyes to the distinction between hired help and trained 
service, they have strewn my path with roses. 

I have late dinner now. The cook has developed 
delightful ideas about carrying her religion into her daily 
life. ‘‘ What the folks that I live with wants is what the 
Lord wants, I take it, so be it ain’t waffles on Monday,”’ is 
the way she puts it. Every morning she presents herself 
at | sitting-room door and stands at attention while | 
give her, her ‘‘ marching orders ’’ for the day. 


or 


I dress for dinner, too, just as I used to at home, in my 
prettiest gowns, and if I haven’t time to change before 
prayer-meeting I put on a long, warm cloak over every- 
thing and go just as I am, and nobody is the wiser. Even 
if they did know that I went in an evening gown to 
prayer-meeting, as I sometimes have done, they would not 
make me unhappy about it. They are so lovely. Why, 
once when I had a spasm of dressing very plainly, because 
I thought perhaps it was not kind a me to dress so much 
better than my elder sisters could, they waited upon 
Teddy singly and in pairs and begged him to have me 
go back to my old vanities because it depressed them to 
have me different. 1 thought that was the very sweetest 
thing on any church record. 

As for Rachel, the Salvation Army waitress, she makes 
no more mention of the ‘‘ bitter cry.’’ Instead, at night- 
fall, with baby held fast in her motherly arms, she croons 
very soft and low: 

“‘Bless Thy little lamb to-night ; 
Through the darkness be Thou near me, 
Keep me safe till morning light.” 

Sandy, stretched in the firelight at her feet as she sings, is 
not lulled by the song. He growls and growls again as 
he pictures to himself what would happen in the darkness 
to anybody that meditated harm to his baby. 

Sandy is fast becoming an anatomical wonder.in that he 
is growing wig He lets baby stick evergreen prickers 
up his nose and merely looks mildly aghast over the per- 
formance as one who would 
a Christian land ?’’ 

I try to share my lovely home with Teddy’s people all I 
can. My elder sisters, any or all of them who feel like it, 
come in to afternoon tea with me once a week. I make it 





say, ‘‘ Can such things be in 


in my handsomest teapot, with my handsomest openwork 
cover on the little nae any table by the fire in the 

for nothing is too eat to do honor to Teddy’s people 
On the table I have a silver bonbon dish, and every sister 
who mentions church matters has to put a fine of a pe 
into it for the heathen in the town. I! do that because it jg 
the unecclesiastical side of them that I want to get near to, 

Very often an elder sister comes to see me between the 
tea afternoons. There is one cozy corner with a high 
crimson-lined back and crimson pillows where I always 
put her if she looks worried. There is something abou 
that corner that acts upon her like a confessional box and 
a the worry out of her lips, especially if I hold her 
hand. I never can be wise to help her, but I can cry alj 
day long, if she cries, and it helps a little, I think, to know 
somebody is sorry. 

For very happiness I can hardly bear to write it, but 
Teddy says that I help him every day he lives, because | 
know what sorrow and what joy are deep down in the 
hearts of every one of his people. I must not forget to 
say that I made my peace with the evangelist, too. He 
came to call upon me one afternoon. He kept his over. 
shoes on, to Sandy’s disappointment. I put him in the 
nicest chair by the cheeriest fire, and gave him a cup of 
tea, and then I sat down on the opposite side of the fire 
and I had it out with him. We parted the best of friends, 
He was going to California to live and to labor, and he 
held my hand and told me he trusted he should meet me 
in Heaven, and I told him I should be there, and to come 
if he could. 

Sometimes, for all I spoke so confidently to the evan- 
gelist about my future state, I do wonder what the’ 
Cherubim and the Seraphim, and the archangels and the 
proses, and the martyrs— with whom Teddy is sure to 
raternize up in Heaven — will think of me. I do not let it 
worry me, though. Perhaps they will be nicer to me than 
my elder sisters have been. In any case, I think the dear 
Father would feel that Teddy and | could never be parted, 


(THE END) 
WB 


In the next (the June) issue of The Ladies’ Home Journal will be given 
the first installment of 


Miss Julia Magruder’s New Romance 
“ The Voice in the Choir”’ 


In which the author of “The Violet” and “A Heaven-Kissing Hill” 
reaches her height as a romantic writer. The story tells of the love of 
a + Hy Southern girl, who goes to Cuba as nurse in a hospital during 
the late war with Spain. While there she is detailed to nurse the man 
with whom she was in love one year before. Having been shot in the 
head the patient has his eyes bandaged, and he is nursed, unknown to 
himself, by the woman of his heart. The romance will run through sev- 
eral issues of the Journal, and have some superb pictures by Bayard Jones. 


PREF LIFE 
HOW THE VISITING-CARD CAME TO BE 
By Mrs. Van Koert Schuyler 


MHE use of visiting-cards dates back to quite an 
antiquity. Formerly the porter at the lodge or 
door of great houses kept a visitors’ book, in 
which he scrawled his idea of the names of those 
who called upon the master and his family, and 
to whose inspection it was submitted from time to time. 

One fine gentleman, a scion of the nobility from the 
Faubourg St. Germain, was shocked to find that his porter 
kept so poor a register of the names of those who had 
pm ole upon him. The names, badly written with splutter- 
ing pen and pale or muddy ink, suggested to him the idea 
of writing his own name upon slips of paper or bits of 
cardboard in advance of calling upon his neighbors lest his 
name should fare as badly at the hands of their porters. 
This custom soon became generally established. 

In China cards have been in use for a thousand years, 
and the rank of the caller is denoted by the size of the 
card. Thus the visiting-card of a high mandarin would be 
an immense roll of paper, neatly tied with red. 

In France they early began to engrave the name and sur- 
round it with allegorical designs, while hearts in flame, 
doves, quivers of arrows, and Hymen’s torches were the 
favorite ornaments during the period of the three later 
Louis. Under the Empire the Imperial eagle spread its 
wings just above the name on the cards of the fashionable, 
and at the Restoration these were diapered with fleur-de- 
lis and tinted in different shades. They were made witha 
sheen to imitate silk, and enameled to represent porcelain. 
About 1835 it was a novelty to border the cards with lace 

per, the centre of some of which was occupied by 4 

andscape in water-color or sepia, the name of the person 
inscribed upon a stone or some inconspicuous place. | 

Then the plain card came into vogue. At one time 
enormous visiting-cards, in the middle of which the name 
was inscribed in microscopic letters, were the correct kind. 
Later came the medium-sized card and the name in bold, 
large letters, and next followed the fashion of engraving 
the fac-simile of the owner’s signature. 

Bt 

The ‘‘ P. P. C.’’ card is the only survival of a passing 
fashion during which cards were printed with those letters 
in one corner, and others with ‘‘ P. R.’’ (partie-remise— 
a function deferred), ‘‘ P. C.’’ (pour condaléance—a card 
condolence), ‘‘ N. P.” (n’oubliez pas—do not forget), 
which were intended to convey the object of one’s visit to 
the person whom one did not find at home. 

Certain little eccentricities followed in the custom of 
leaving cards, some of which we all can remember. If 4 
caller did not find the friend whom he wished to see he 
would turn down one corner of his card to indicate that 4 
personal visit had been made. This began to be regarded 
as commonplace by certain persons who aspired to set 
change the fashion, and the cards were next folded dow® 
their whole breadth to express regret or disappointment 
at missing the pleasure of an interview. 





The cards of the young men of New York about 1845” 


were highly glazed, the name in infinitesimal charactefs. 
A few years later the card of 08 on T. Brown’’ wou 
read ‘‘ J. Townsend Brown,” and at present ‘‘ Mr. John 
Townsend Brown’’ would be ‘‘ the proper thing.’’ 

In France it has long been the custom for eve 
send cards by post on New Year’s Day to one’s entire 
acquaintance. This answers for the year, and the recipients 
are assured that their acquaintance is desired, and te 
‘* pasteboard war ”’ ushers in social ‘‘ peace and good will. 


one to © 
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A 
V4 ‘ BOUT three hundred 
‘ years ago there came 
yG to Holland a man by 
the name of Doctor 
Clusius. He was 
noted as a great lover of flowers ; 
and settling in Leyden he soon 
aroused the admiration and good- 
natured envy of his worthy neigh- 
bors by the success and the splendor 
of his gardens. 
i No _— as a nation are more 
fond of flowers, or take greater 
sure in their cultivation, than the Dutch ; so that it is 
not surprising that the good folks of Leyden were particu- 
larly interested when it was discovered that the gardens 
of their new fellow-townsman contained some very rare 
and curious specimens. Chief among these were several 
examples of a flower which none of the local gardeners had 
ever seen, but which some of them recognized by descrip- 
tion as the tulip, an Oriental flower that had but recently 
made its appearance in Europe, and was attracting muc 
curiosity by reason of its novelty and beauty, as well as its 
extreme rarity, for only a few of the plants were known to 
be in existence in that part of the world. 

The report that tulips were growing in Leyden spread 
throughout the Netherlands, and the gardens of Doctor 
Clusius were visited by interested floriculturists from all 
parts of the country. Very naturally his brother florists 


af 





To cultivate tulips, to produce new varieties, became 
the fashion. Every one of wealth or leisure, every one 
who laid claim to social distinction, collected tulips and 
planted his gardens with them. Each one tried to outdo the 
other, and in a short while the gardens of Holland were 
aglow each spring with masses of tulips in all imaginable 
colors. From the original, single-hued varieties flowers of 
the most varied shades were now being produced. Every 
grower bent his efforts to the production of some strik- 
ing variety of form or color, while all of them took the 
most lively interest in the appearance of their gardens. 

The beauty and novelty of the tulips raised by the 
Hollanders soon attracted the admiration of all Europe. 
It became the fashion for women in Paris to wear these 
flowers as corsage bouquets. No gift was more highly 
prized than a cluster of Dutch tulips. 

The desire to possess new varieties and the constantly 
increasing demand for tulips caused a steady in- 
crease in the price of bulbs and flowers. Rich men 
and enthusiastic fanciers did not hesitate to pay 
extravagant prices for rare specimens. 


wr 


(ERAN kinds soon became more highly prized than 
others, either because of some unusual feature or 
by reason of their scarcity. Such varieties, each of 
which had its special name, brought enormous prices. 
Five hundred dollars was no unusual amount to pay for 
an Admiral Liefkens or a Gouda. A single bulb of a 
Viceroy was worth from a thousand to twelve hundred 
dollars, while the sum of two thousand dollars was fre- 
quently offered for a single bulb of a Semper Augustus. 
This Semper Augustus was regarded as the most 
valuable of all the tulips ever produced, and is famous 
to this day for the extraordinary prices it commanded. 
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BY THE year 1634 the tulip craze became so great that the 

ordinary industries were neglected. No one wanted 
to do anything but raise tulips. A rare specimen offered 
for sale called forth excited bidding. Every one was on 
the lookout for special varieties. 

It was rumored at one time that there were but two 
bulbs of the Semper Augustus in existence in Holland. 
One of them was owned by a florist in Haarlem, and the 
other by a dealer in Amsterdam. This rumor was suffi- 
cient to arouse the liveliest commotion in tulip circles, and 
dealers and fanciers hurried forward with offers to pur- 
chase—each one endeavoring to outbid the other. 

The Ye temp became so eager that finally one man 
offered twelve acres of city property for the Haarlem bulb ; 
but the owner refused to sell. The bulb in Amsterdam 
was knocked down to the highest bidder for nineteen 
hundred dollars in cash, two horses, a carriage and a set 
of harness—a total cost to the buyer of about three thou- 
sand dollars. 

Many of those who had formerly devoted their interests 
to floriculture as a pastime now found it a very profitable 
occupation, and turned their attention as much to making 
money as to gaining enjoyment from their tulips. Many 
others, too, saw in tulip culture a splendid opportunity for 
becoming rich. The demand for flowers, the high prices 
paid for them, and the chance of producing a valuable 
variety—which sometimes happened quite accidentally 
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A SMALL BIT OF A 500-ACRE TULIP FARM AT HAARLEM, HOLLAND 


were desirous of securing this new flower for their own 
os, but Doctor Clusius flatly refused all offers for 
bs or seeds. His experience had already taught him 
that there were great possibilities in the cultivation of the 
tulip, and he was unwilling to share with any one the 
proud distinction which he now enjoyed. 
Even the most tempting offers had no effect upon his 
tmination ; and when at length, after refusing an offer 
of eer ave dollars for a single flower, he declared posi- 
lively that he would not sell his tulips at any price, the 
Dutch gardeners realized the uselessness of making any 
lurther overtures to the obstinate German doctor. 


Or 


THEIR disappointment, however, did not lessen their 
desire to have the flowers. Fair means having failed 
were not found wanting a few individuals who were 
teady to adopt other methods. Moral scruples were tem- 
Porarily laid aside in favor of the argument that Doctor 
us had no right to treat his fellow-florists in so 
ireasonable a manner. Accordingly, the proud Doctor 
awoke one morning to find that all of his finest tulips had 
red. Zealous rivals had climbed the fence during 
the night and helped themselves to his floral treasures. 
Doctor was heartbroken. The loss of his flowers 
% preyed upon his mind that he neglected his gardens 
lost allinterestinthem, At the same time, to add to his 
ir, other specimens found their way into the country 
from Germany ; so that when next spring the Doctor 
d tulips growing in his neighbors’ yards he could not 
Pfove that they were his. In fact, many of the florists 
gardens within the next few years were bright with 
the new flower were not indebted to Doctor Clusius, and 
could not be charged with profiting by his loss. 
But whatever the source of the Hower in Holland may 
have been it is certain that in the early part of the seven- 
ath century the cultivation of tulips was the chief occu- 
Pation and delight of the Dutch flower fanciers. 
each succeeding year the charms of these rare 
: Ss more pronounced, and they rose steadily 
M favor. Skillful care, combined with a soil peculiarly 
adapted ole vy gone pe Na of 
beauty and variety far beyond anything that 
"other European florists could produce. 


According to writers of that time it was a flower of the 
Its petals were of pure white, 
s of varying shades, giving 
them the effect of watered silk, with here and there a sug- 


most exquisite beauty. 
marked with dark red stri 


gestion of delicate blue tingeing the edge of the petals. 


It appears that a wealthy merchant of Amsterdam 
became the possessor of a bulb of this wonderful flower, 
for which he gladly paid fifteen hundred dollars in cash. 
A few days later there arrived in Amsterdam from the 
East a vessel containing a valuable consignment of mer- 
chandise for him. The news of its arrival was brought to 
him by one of the sailors, and as a reward for his news the 


merchant presented him with a smoked herring. 


On the merchant’s desk lay the precious Semper 
stus bulb, which next spring was to delight his heart 
rb blossom. The sailor had never heard of 
tulips, and he mistook the bulb for an onion, which it very 
much resembled. As he was particularly fond of raw 
onions, and not being altogether satisfied with the extent 
of the merchant’s generosity, he walked off with the bulb. 
had he gone before the merchant discovered his 
Excited search 


Au ; 
with its su 


Hardly er" 
loss. is Semper Augustus was missing ! 
was made everywhere, but in vain. 


Then some one thought of the sailor. Without waiting a 
moment the merchant dashed out of the door, followed by 
his clerks and workmen, all pee mie a the sailor at the 

i 


top of their lungs, and incidentally ca 


or 


ng him a thief. 


EAwaae, the unsuspecting sailor had wandered off to 

a quiet spot on the wharf, and was seated on a coil of 
rope leisurely munching his herring and his ‘‘onion’’ when 
an infuri- 
e Semper 
Augustus. Hundreds of citizens had joined in the chase 


rised to find himself surrounded b 
demanding the instant return of 


he was su 
ated crow 


and were no less excited than the ant himself. 


The poor sailor was utterly at a loss to comprehend the 
situation. He had no idea that the lunch he had just eaten 
In faci, he had 
regarded the ‘‘onion’’ as a very poor one ; it had no taste. 

is professions of innocence, however, were of no avail. 
i there remained until, at 


was more costly than a royal banquet. 


He was into prison, and 
ee Scania ones 
necessary to repay the merchant for the loss of his bulb. 








THE THREE MOST PROMINENT TULIPS IN THE CRAZE, 
SHOWING THEIR ACTUAL SIZE 
The flower to the left is the famous Semper Augustus, which 
was the flower around which the craze centred. $3000 was 


paid for a single bulb of this tulip. The centre flower in the 
above picture is the Viceroy; the Gouda is at the right, 


—_ a bulb of o most —— sort—induced “es 
tive persons in all parts e cow to give up their 
trades and callings to carte tulip culture as 

a i enterprise promising large and quick returns, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 36 OF THIS ISSUE) 
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A BOY FOR A HUSBAND 


HEN the American girl defers her choice 
of a husband until she has had a rea- 
sonable opportunity to see something 
of mankind, and had a chance to 
compare the good with the bad, she 
is pretty apt to strike a good average 
for herself. As arule, she is a pretty 
good judge of men, when she gives her 
judgment time to assist her to a wise 

conclusion. The point is to get her to wait. It must be 
said to her credit that she is waiting longer than she 
did formerly. It is not so many years ago that a girl 
was considered of a marriageable age when she became 
sixteen or seventeen years old. If she married then, 
or shortly afterward, it was not such an unusual thing. 
Twaete-five years ago girls generally married at nineteen, 
while to-day the average is closer to twenty-three. The 
marriage of a girl in her teens causes actual surprise in 
these days. Out of a list of one thousand marriages 
recently compiled, just one-half the brides were between 
twenty-two and twenty-five ; two hundred were between 
twenty-five and thi;ty. Still, there were three hundred 
under pn me years of age. And nearly all these young 
girls married men under twenty-two— mere boys, in other 
words. And this is the fatal part of a girl’s marriage at 
too early an age. Instead of choosing a man for her 
husband she is very apt to choose a boy. 


on 


O YOUNG man under twenty-five years of age is in 
any sense competent to take unto himself a wife. 
It is a far lesser evil for a girl to marry under twenty 
than it is for a man to marry before he is twenty-five. 
Before that age he is simply a boy who has absolutely 
nothing which he can offer to a girl as a safe foundation 
for life-happiness. He is unformed in his character, 
unsettled in his ideas, absolutely ignorant of the first 
essentials of what consideration or love for a woman 
means. He doesn’t know himself, let alone knowing a 
woman. He is full of fancies, and it is his boyish nature 
to flit from one fancy to another. He is incapable of the 
affection upon which love is based, because he has not 
lived long enough to know what the feeling or even the 
word means. e is full of theories, each one of which, 
when he comes to put it into practice, will fail. For of 
such stuff are theories made. He is full of positive opin- 
ions, each one of which he will live to see change and be 
proven wrong. It is not that he isto blame. He isa boy, 
pure and simple, passing through that trying period 
through which every boy must pass before he becomes a 
man. But that period is not the marrying time. For as 
his opinions of life are destined to change, so are his 
fancies of the girl he esteems as the only girl in the world 
destined to make him happy. The man of thirty rarely 
weds the girl whom he fancied when he was twenty. 


On 


OF COURSE, the boy of twenty, or under twenty-five, will 

be the first to strongly resent all that I say of him. 
And this resentment would be based on his belief that he is 
unlike other young men of his years. He feels, and some- 
times expresses the fact, that he is older than his years. 
And usually that is the excuse which the girl employs in 
argument when her fancy alights upon a boy of tender 
pe She will argue, and more often than not against 

er own deep conviction, that he knows so much more 
than other young men of twenty or twenty-two. But, un- 
fortunately for such an argument, there is only one rule to 
a man’s knowledge. Experience, and experience only, is 
authority, and this only comes with years. A young man of 
twenty-two has had just so many years of actual experience. 
The same number of days are in each man’s years, and 
while one mind may be quicker to grasp a truth or learn a 
lesson than another, the real lessons of life are learned 
only by living a certain number of years. And no young 
man under twenty-five can by any possibility have opened 
up within himself those deep walk tedings of experience 
which are the sources of inspiration to do those little acts 
of wise self-restraint, of subtle consideration which make 
or mar a woman’s happiness in the marriage state. 


or 


|" IS my privilege to know well, and in many instances I 

have been allowed to come very near to scores of young 
men who are now between twenty and twenty-five years of 
—. Many of them are promising young fellows—far 
above what we call the average. They are strong, sensi- 
ble, manly young fellows—precisely the kind of whom 
girls are apt to say that they are older than their years. 
But, as a man, I give my honest word to any young girl 
who may read these words, that into the hands of not a 
single one of these bright, strong young fellows would I 
voluntarily place the future happiness of a sister of mine. 
It isn’t that they are not excellent young fellows, as I said 
before. They are, and most excellent. They never talk 
to me of life, however, as they see it but I realize how 
helpless they would be as husbands, how absolutely lack- 
ing in the possession of that strong and safe sense of guid- 
ance and confidence which a man must give to the woman 
who is his wife, and for the exercise of which qualities 
there arise so many little occasions in a wife’s lite. Let 
these young men live five or ten years more, and they 
will in all probability have come into the session of 
these qualities, and they will then make worthy husbands. 
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O GIRL can afford, either for her own surest happiness, 
or for the comfort of mind of him whom she marries, 
to wed a young man during the formative period of his life, 
which is between twenty and twenty-five. During that 
time he is apt to learn some hard lessons which it is best he 
should learn alone. He should have learned them before 
he takes up the responsibility of the care and well-being 
of another. A young man can hardly get too much good 
common-sense knocked into - heat before he under- 
takes the care of a young girl who in her father’s house has 
known naught but the tender solicitude of wisdom born of 
—— and mature years. Even at twenty-five he is at 
a disadvantage in comparison with the greater experience 
of the father from whose care he takes the girl. But at 
least the disadvantage is not so decided. It is not so 
great as it was when he was younger. And a girl who 
withholds from a young man her consent to marriage until 
he has reached the first year of the beginning of wisdom is 
a mighty sensible little y, and acts in a manner which 
she will never have cause to regret as long as God gives 
her and her husband life. 

For there is a keen side, a sad and pathetic side, to the 
boy-husband which hundreds of girls do not stop to real- 
ize nor think about. For instance, no loving wife wants to 
see her husband passed by or go unnoticed by other men. 
She is anxious that her husband shall have the respect and 
confidence of men. It gives her a keen sense of humilia- 
tion when he fails of either. Yet such is the inevitable 
experience which must come to the young wife. She 
may see her husband win respect, but it will be the respect 
that a man gives toa boy. This will disappoint and anger 
her. Still, it is all that men can mete out to him. 


On 


N EN who know the world know how little confidence 

they can repose in a boy under twenty-five, no matter 
what may be his mental capacity, or have been his oppor- 
tunities. They know, as I have said, even if the girl has 
refused to recognize it, that a man knows thoroughly only 
what he has experienced. And to their minds it takes 
more than the first twenty-five years of life to have that 
experience and be equipped with that clearness of mind 
and sound judgment which command confidence. These 
things the young girl who rushes headlong into marriage 
with a boy must not forget. She will find, unfortunately, 
that the world will not let her forget them after she is a 
wife. It would be infinitely better for her, and the young 
man of her fancy, if she realized this before marriage. It 
would save them both an infinite amount of disappoint- 
ment. Not that the world is hard, young lady. But it 
expects certain things from a young man who takes unto 
himself a wife. And one of the things which it expects 
and demands of him is that he shall know what he is 
about, which he cannot know, so far as marriage is con- 
cerned, when he is under twenty-five years of age. 

And so, while the number of girls who marry boys is 
growing perceptibly less each year, the percentage who 
still make the fatal mistake should ponder well on the step 
they take. A girl’s future life is a most precious thing, and 
it ought to be more precious to her than to any one else. 
The happiness of a lifetime is a serious thing with which to 
take any chances. A mistake made here will often come 
back to her and bring pangs to which no other human 
suffering is comparable ; it is about as close to a living 
death as a woman can come. All this disappointment 
and suffering is easy enough to avoid if our girls will only 
believe the one potent fact : that until a young man reaches 
the age of twenty-five he is absolutely incapable of intel- 
ligently receiving into his keeping the care and support of 
any girl.. The least a girl can do when she does marry 
is to marry a man, and not a boy. 


BI 
THREE THOUSAND SENSIBLE GIRLS 


OME two dozen of the smaller girls’ schools 
throughout the West and South will 
next month graduate almost three 
thousand girls trom their new domestic 
science courses. These girls all have 
had not less than eight months’ instruc- 
tion, while many of them will be gradu- 
ates after two years’ study. And one of 
the most remarkable facts in connection 
with these schools is that invariably 
their domestic science classes could have been as large 
again this year had the proper facilities been at their dis- 
posal at the beginning of last autumn’s term. In nearly 
every instance the statement is made that the classes will be 
extended next term. The most creditable thing to the girls 
in these schools is that they invariably chose the domestic 
science course of their own volition. In three of these girls’ 
schools, for example, the principals had given no thought 
to establishing such a course until, surprised at the gen- 
eral demand, it was instituted at the last moment. At 
once the classes were filled, and in each of these three 
instances many applications had to be refused. 


on 


HIS trend of the sensible American girl is the more 
significant when one considers how very recent is the 
growing change in the belief, which so long has been deep- 
rooted, that to know anything of the mysteries of the 
cooking-stove and the plain, practical things of life was 
beneath a girl’s dignity. When over three thousand girls 
voluntarily come to their senses, and deliberately elect to 
know something of browning as well as Browning, it is a 
very fair indication that all American girls are not quite so 
silly and heedless of the true elements which constitute a 
woman’s life as some would have us believe. Our girls 
fluctuate just as we all do in America. They have had a 
riod of living on the heights of Parnassus and held soul- 
ul commune with esoterics and zsthetics. They steeped 
themselves with ologies and osophies until their pretty 
heads vege fi reeled. They were told that these things were 
‘* it,” as the boys say, in a woman’s education, and, 
like, desiring to be of the period, they went in and 
great times with a maze of studies which are never heard 
of outside the walls of colleges, and which are practically 
of little use. But suddenly they awoke to the fact that a 
woman’s life was made up of other things besides the 
mental, and, holding on to the best of what a good college 
affords, they demanded that the practical part of their 
future life should enter somewhat into their curriculum. 
And, as usual, when the American girl sets out to get a 
thing, she got it. And in getting it she unconsciously 
showed the woman’s college of America its way toward its 
wisest and only possible future development as a factor in 
feminine life. 
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|‘ ANY outcry tor a reform the actual facts are in al 

all cases distorted and magnified ; and undoubtedly ¢, 
woman’s college has been made to bear more than jy 
deserved in the criticism hurled against it. That it hg 
failed in its wisest curriculum is not at all surprising whe, 
one considers the recent origin of the woman’s coll 
It had to feel its way : first against absolute opposition ang 
later against simple tolerance. Only recently has it rise, 
to a place where it has received the recognition to which 
as an institution, it was entitled from the very firg 
Naturally, its promoters erred, and are still erring. But 
the errors made in women’s colleges are not a whit more 
flagrant than those made in men’s colleges. There are jug 
as many men’s colleges the training of which is quite as 
useless to a man for a practical life as there are women’s 
colleges which utterly fail to grasp the most needfyj 
knowledge in a woman's life. the iiissente is that men 
have their useless collegiate knowledge knocked out o 
them in the business world, and the knocking-out process 
inflicts the principal pain upon themselves. Women carry 
their collegiate eoorediedl knowledge directly into homes 
of their own, and thus the evil results are not individual 
Perhaps, therefore, the curriculum of the woman’s coll 
is really the more important, because it bears more 
directly upon the lives of others. 


Or 


"THERE is no doubt that the average girls’ college would 
be more useful to girls themselves and to American 
domestic life in general if the practical components of g 
woman’s life entered a little more into its curriculum, 
It is not an unusual thing to see a girl sent out by a college 
as proficient in geometry, who, for the life of her, cannot 
keep a simple account of her own expenses correctly, and 
to whom the correct keeping of the expense account of a 
household would be an impossible feat. Girls are turned 
out by our colleges with diplomas telling us how efficient 
they were in the physiology class, and yet they have abso. 
lutely no practical cuowisiine of their own healthful dress. 
ing or hygienic eating. We see Latin scholars who are 
failures in their own language. I must confess that in my 
editorial experience I have Come across more atrocious 
chirography in letters from college girls than I would have 
believed possible. Some day our girls’ colleges will wake 
up to the fact that for a girl to be able to write an intelli- 
gent letter, properly punctuated, and in a handwriting 
which does not drive a man clear to profanity, is likely to 
be of more value to her than the on to glibly decline a 
Latin verb. It is a better mixture of the practical with the 
less useful that is needed in the management of girls’ col- 
leges. That is all. There is no sense in going to the ex- 
treme, and sneering, as do some of the radical reformers, 
at the girls’ college in its entirety. It is just as important 
that a girl should have good mental discipline as a man, 
and that mental discipline it is only possible to get at 
college. But there should be something besides that. As 
it is now, the college gives a girl only mental resources, 
It should go further, and give her also a fund of practical 
knowledge from which to draw when she becomes a wife, 
a mother and a homekeeper. That is the field for the 
women’s colleges—not, by any means, becoming mere 
practical outfitters, but adding the practical to the mental, 


or 


T® day of the purely ‘‘ elegant’’ education for a girl is 

over, and the girls’ college cannot afford to overlook 
and fail to recognize the new tendency. On the contrary, 
it has a chance to step in and become one of the: greatest 
and most potential factors in the life of this nation. 
It must teach girls more clearly the things which every 
normal-minded woman must learn at some period in her 
life, and which thousands of young wives have learned at 
the cost of many tears and many heart-pangs. Too many 
girls nowadays marry and ‘‘ set up’’ a home, and leam 
then for the first time what they should have learned 
before. Thousands of young wives of the future could be 
spared the awful mess of mistakes which the untrained 
young housewife makes if the college would become more 
of a practical institution. It is a cruel experience for a 
girl to awaken after marriage from her dream that her part 
in the partnership of love and life was to be only that of an 
ornamental, and not a practical, worker. Yet we all know 
girls who go into the marriage state with just such an idea. 
It is a pitiable spectacle to see a girl whose only means of 
helping in the income or life of a household is by makinga 
little dab at trimming a bonnet, or bending over some eye 
blinding embroidery, or spattering around a little with 
water-colors, or thrumming mechanically on the piano. 
One practical idea of housekeeping would outclass all these. 


or 


|= is why the three thousand girls who will be gradu- 
ated this spring with some idea of what the elements 
which enter into a home mean are so eminently sensible. 
Granted that a domestic science course cannot make 4 
housekeeper any more than a business college course cat 
make a business man, still, the rudimentary knowledge 5 
there. The girl when she becomes a wife does not enter4a 
home helpless. She has some knowledge to go on : some 
thing to stand on. If after leaving college she can have 
some practical experience in her mother’s home 
kitchen she is a wise girl if she avails herself of the chance. 
Then when she goes into a home of her own her womanly 
instincts will do the rest. She will, of course, make mis 
takes. We all do. A wife’s first year at housekeeping 
is precisely like a man’s first year in business. Young 
husbands should not forget this. The thousand and one 
little details which enter into the easy running of a home 
are just as difficult of acquirement to a woman as are 
details of a business to a man. As he makes mistakes 
upon his initiation into the business world, so a womal 
inevitably makes mistakes upon her initiation into 
world. A young housewife’s mistakes are always 
humiliating to herself. They are a keen sorrow to IG 
It is only through patience and loving ey a that 
can endure them. But she can save herself much, and 
college can be a tremendous factor in her future happines, 
if the ground of a practical knowledge is laid in gir 
days. The value of what we learn comes when we put W 
we have learned to a practical test. Then we are gla 
everything we have ever learned. This truth each one of 
three thousand domestic science graduates will find out 


BW 


DD EPLORABLE, then, is the fact that at not one of our five 
most prominent women’s colleges in the East 

the domestic science course been as yet introduced. 

the smaller girls’ schools point the way to the inte 

scholastic women’s colleges of the East? 
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MONTH ago I ventured 
to ask whether the mature 
American woman, while 
posing before the world as 
breadwinner and re- 
former, had not made a 
mistake in thrusting her 
work as wife and mother 
down to asecondary place. 
She has played during the last generation the 
role of heroine of the market-place, leading 
lady of the great drama of Reform. The 
hackneyed old part of housekeeping wife and 
nurse of dull babies does not allure her. 
Nobody applauds it, and, more than any- 
thing else in life, she craves applause. 

There is the mistake of our modern 
middle-aged woman. But what of our New 
Girl? Is she making any fatal mistakes? 

There is no doubt that she is just now a 
‘great’? popular success. A clapping of 
hands follows her wherever she goes, and she 
likes it. 

In every country but this the unmarried 
woman of the leisure class lives in a certain 
obscurity. She knows that her real field of 
action is to be indoors, and that she is 
damaged and loses caste by vulgar notoriety, 
by even the applause of the public. 

“A French girl may have, and often does 
have, the natural ability to become a shrewd 
trader or a clever politician, but she never 
ceases to forget that these pursuits must be 
only side issues of her real work in life, 
which is to enslave a lover, to marry, and to 
bear and bring up children. 


ot 


However Masculine her training, the 
English girl never loses her femininity. I 
have known young English women who have 
pushed their way through a course of medical 
training —one who had pressed the senior 
wrangler at Oxford hard for victory—yet 
when these girls spoke to a stranger the shy 
blushes dyed their very ears, and they fairly 
stammered for breath. They were more diffi- 
dent than an American child of six. 

This was due partly to the wholesome 
repressive English training of young people, 
but more to the fact that although they might 
be scholars, or reformers, they never for a 
moment forgot that they were women. 

The American girl wants to forget it. 
wants to convince the world that she is 
simply a man in a different body. Half the 
women’s columns published to-day are filled 
with proofs that she can write, paint, reason 
or vote as well as man. With all her logic, 
it never, oddly enough, has occurred to her 
to put her hand on the man himself and say : 
“ This is my book, my work, my ratson a’ élre. 
This is enough for me to have done.”’ 

The American girl, in her haste to be as 
man, is much less shy than men. She would 
chat gayly to all of the French academicians 
at once, and cable a report of the conversa- 
tion before night to the New York papers. 
She is the heroine of the hour and she knows 
it The newspapers celebrate daily her vic- 
tories in literature, art, golf or international 
marriage. No veil hangs before her. We 
can look at her just as she is. 


ot 


Your Heart Beats Fast with sheer delight 
a you look at this charming daughter of 
time. There is a new kind of magnetism in 
her thin-blooded, chilly beauty, her alertness, 
even her foolhardiness—a magnetism which 
draws from men not approval, nor love, but a 
queer feeling of comradeship. 

Whether she be the child of a millionaire 
or of a blacksmith, the one obtrusive fact 
about her is that she is born for success. 
Whatever she undertakes to do—whether it 
be to tie up an artery, to drive a four-in- 
hand down Broadway, or to wear a coronet, 
she does it with ap/omb and confidence. 

Usually, too, she has the qualities which 
command success. Some Irish ancestor gave 
toher her nimble brain and her keen relish 
for fun; French blood in her often teaches her 
how to listen as well as to talk, and from the 
Mevitable Scotch-Irish grandfather she in- 
herits her obstinate faith in her own opinion. 
She knows that she is right on all questions 
under the sun. There is nothing to be said 
o the other side — nothing. 

Such self-conceit is like the padded coat 
of the football player—ridiculous enough to 

kers-on, but a great comfort and security 
0 the wearer. There is a calm composure 
M the self-confidence of the new American 
girl which almost convinces her critics that 
me 18 always right. She is, too, an honest 
little creature; she is not apt to pose, nor try 
' play any part in the world but her own. 

This quality of sincerity emphasizes her 

Peculiar beauty, for it is peculiar. The face 
the native American is a type unknown 
tlsewhere since the days of the ancient 
Etruscans, whom we so strongly resemble. 
"he looks at you steadfastly with clear, rea- 
Sonable eyes; the blood does not go and come 
aucertainly in her delicate face. Why should 
i? She knows life. She knows herself. 
knows what she wants to do. It is very 
certain whether she will consent to be 
ered with a husband in the doing of it, 
itis almost certain that she will not be 


She 
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What the American Girl Has Lost: 
By An American Mother 


hampered by children. When a young man 
pays her a compliment there is no shy blush 
on her cheek, no dewy softness on the thin 
lips. She tosses back a joke as any other 
good fellow would do, and if he be of her kind 
they probably become comrades and share 
their secret thoughts. But as for any 
romance between them, you might as well 
expect it from two salesmen discussing sam- 
ples of buttons or shoe-pegs. 

She claims that this attitude of hers 
toward men is truer and finer than that of 
the foreign girl, who is always on the watch 
for the possible lover. I do not deny it. I 
only say that it is a different attitude, and 
that in taking it she has lost some things out 
of her life which belong to her as a woman. 


or 
What Has She Lost? With all of her 


enormous real gains of scholarship, of chances 
for public work, chances to win money, fame 
and position, what has she lost? 

It is a question which every American girl 
should ask herself. It is more impertant to 
her to-day than any Of her researches into 
biology or civic reform. It is more import- 
ant to the future well-being of the American 
people than any question Of imperialism or 
free silver. For, if women of the present 
generation are making themselves unfit to be 
mothers, what will their children be? 

The modern girl has lost: First, the 
strength of repose. There is no solid base to 
her life, of fixed rank, of fixed habits, or 
even of fixed faith. She is forever on the 
march. She does not know what she will do, 
or be, or believe to-morrow. There is no 
sure foundation beneath her on which she 
sometimes rests for wholesome seasons of 
inaction and repose. Her life is a headlong, 
brawling current. 

In losing this certainty of calm she has 
also lost force in the world. Duller women, 
who are sure of their foundations, have more 
actual power than she. She irritates men 
when she would convert them, and only 
bores when she would lead. 

Secondly: Because of this incessant strug- 
gle the New Girl has lost her health. She 
has had an enormous advantage over her 
grandmother in physical training. Our 
knowledge of medicine, of hygiene, of sanita- 
tion has advanced far in the last fifty years. 
As a child this girl was fed, clothed and 
educated according to the most advanced 
scientific teaching. She rows, she fences, she 
plays golf, she rides a bicycle. Her food is 
prepared by the most approved hygienic rules. 
If her people are wealthy she is taken to 
Florida, to the Adirondacks, to wherever the 
air is best suited to her physical idiosyn- 
crasies. Medical and sanitary science have 
worked together to make the New Girl the 
healthiest animal in the world. 


ox 


Her Grandmother scrambled up as best 
she could into womanhood, was fed on pork 
and mince pies, and dosed on herbs and mag- 
nesia under the occasional oversight of an 
old country doctor. Yet her grandmother to- 
day at eighty can eat pork and mince pies at 


bedtime, and sleep the calm sleep of the just, . 


while the girl is starving under the care of 
some nerve specialist on a diet of beef juice 
and peptonoids. 

That shrewdest of our foreign critics, 
Madame Blanc, grew enthusiastic one day in 
describing to me the thousand and one daily 
labors of the literary and _ philanthropic 
women in Boston, ending, with a sigh: 

‘* Ah, Madame, we French women have no 
public virtues! But,’’ with a significant nod, 
‘“we have no nerve prostration!’’ The over- 
strained nerves of the New Girl have attacked 
her stomach and her brain, and their work is 
more deadly than that of pork and mince 
pies. If she be a poor country girl she goes 
for relief to the village store for bitters or 
opium pills; if she have money, to some 
eminent specialist in nervous diseases. The 
cities are full of private hospitals for her use, 
and Europe, as we all know, is only a huge 
rest-cure for hysterical American women. 

And the New Girl has lost something else 
out of her life which is of far more worth 
than either health or repose. 


ox 


Let Me Tell You of an Incident—a fact. 
Forty years ago a young man went to a quiet 
Southern town to take charge of a newspaper. 
He had satisfactory letters of introduction, 
and was received by the gentlefolk of the 
place as one of their own class. A wedding 
occurred to which he was bidden. The next 
morning the paper came out with huge head- 
lines: 


MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE 


Miss ELSIE, THE BEAUTIFUL AND CHARMING 
DAUGHTER OF THE HON. Mr. C—, WEDS 
COLONEL ROBERT P—— IN THE PREsS- 
ENCE OF A BRILLIANT ASSEMBLAGE 


Then followed an imaginary description of 
the engagement of the bride, of her gown, 
and of the gowns of the other women who 
were present, and an estimate of the value of 
Colonel P ‘s plantations, etc., etc. 





The Town Fairly Trembled with horror. 
The bride, it felt, had been grossly insulted 
by this public notice. Such an outrage upon 
the sanctity of private life was then abso- 
lutely unknown in decent communities. The 
editor, in mortal dread of pistols and horse- 
whips, disappeared and was seen no more. 

Shy little Elsie, whose love-making had 
been the one event of her innocent life, a 
secret known only to her lover and her 
mother, found it the gossip of the town. 
‘* Every man in the place,’’ she cried, “‘ has 
me and my marriage in his mouth to-day! I 
have been dragged through the gutters and 
never can be clean again!’’ 

Now Elsie’s granddaughter would think 
this modesty in a bride ridiculous. When 
her lover proposes to her she sends off, before 
night, notes to everybody on her visiting-list 
announcing the fact, and takes care that the 
news of the engagement shall appear in the 
New York Sunday papers. Indeed, she is 
disappointed if reporters do not besiege her 
for items about the courtship, and if the story 
is not adorned by a woodcut of herself in her 
best décolleté gown. When she is married 
full reports of the gifts she has received, of 
her gowns, even of her underwear, regale 
the readers of the flash papers. 


ox 


| Do Not Exaggerate. Our New Girl lives 
in the blaze of vulgar publicity. She can- 
not go to a friend’s house, nor ask another 
girl to visit her in her home, without publish- 
ing the fact in the newspapers. She does not 
pass through any phase of a woman’s life 
without danger that the fact will be trumpeted 
to the world. 

‘“Why,’’ she argues, ‘“‘did my mother hide 
in her home her love, her marriage, her mater- 


nity? Were these things impure and inde- 
cent to her? Was she ashamed of them? 
They are not impure to me. I am not 


ashamed of them.’’ 
To the older woman, her love, her hus- 
band and her motherhood were not things to 


be spoken of lightly, but the most sacred | 
They were altars on which 
Therefore | 


things of life. 
her soul came nearest to its God. 
she veiled them as holy. She did not call 
the street rabble in, as her daughter doés,.to 
look at them and talk them over. 

The New Girl has not only lost this sense 
of personal modesty, but she has deliberately 
chosen to make herself familiar with that 
class of prurient subjects formerly left to the 
knowledge of men. She openly buys inde- 
cent books, and, with her companions, fills 
the theatres when indecent plays are acted. 
She discusses every day with men facts and 
ideas of which her mother, even in her old 
age, cannot speak without a blush. The 
other day a dozen young girls began to dis- 
cuss the history of some poor Trilby known 
to them, but when an older woman entered 
the room they were suddenly silent. They 
had the grace to respect her modesty. 
The white-haired woman, they all tacitly 
acknowledged, had something which they 
themselves had lost. 

Is it well to have lost it? 

It occurs to me just here that some of my 
readers may think that I am speaking only 
of the educated New Girl. 


or 


All Classes of American Girls who are 
striving for what they call emancipation have 
made the same gains, suffered the same 
losses and stand in the same danger. 

Forty years ago a farmer’s daughter was 
content to make butter, raise chickens and 
contend for prizes at the county fair. The 
mechanic’s daughter took service in a neigh- 
bor’s house. Presently they married, and 
cooked and sewed in their own little homes. 
A narrow, mean life, you say? At least they 
had the training for it. And there are great 
possibilities in the lives of poor, hard-worked 
mothers, They have sent into the world its 


scholars, its leaders and its prophets. Even | 
its Saviour. 
Nowadays the farmers’ and mechanics’ 


daughters crowd into the cities to scramble 
for a living. Our buttér is made in cream- 
eries, and the frenzied housekeeper tries 
servants of every nationality in her home, 
until, in despair, she gives up the home, and 
seeks refuge in a hotel. 

Not the least among the losses of the eman- 
cipated girl is the ability to make a home. 

Is it lost to our women forever? Is the 
New Girl to be the lasting type of the 
American woman ? 

I do not think so. After all, decency, 
modesty and purity of thought are good 
things in life, and no good thing is ever lost 
from life as the ages go by. The women of 
Queen Elizabeth’s day were more coarse and 
bold in their thought and language than are 
our New Girls, yet those women have been 
succeeded by the most modest flowering 
of English womanhood. 


at) 


There is a Protected Class of girls, in 
every rank of life, brought up according to 
the old, fine, true traditions. They, perhaps, 
will convince us all presently that these tra- 
ditions, though old, are fine and true. 
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WE want the women of America 

to know that for a low price 
they can buy women’s collars, 
absolutely correct and up-to-date 
in style, made of choice materials 
and by fine workmanship. 

The H. & I. Brand of women’s 
collars fulfils every possible re- 
quirement of fashion, comfort 
and durability. 

If you do not find them at the 
store, send us 25 cents, stating 
the style, size and height you 
wish, and we will send you two 
thoroughly satisfactory collars. 


Write for our Sree “Style Book for Women.” 
HOLMES & IDE 
Troy, N. Y. 
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Sold Everywhere — 25 cents a Pair 


WAYNE KNITTING MILLS, FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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A tasmonable shape for 


THE STYL women’s wear; exceedingly 


pretty, and especially adapted to ribbons or soft ties. 
The “CORLISS” collars are the most perfect goods 
made. Always satisfactory. Price, 14 cents each, 

Ask your dealer for them. If he will not supply you 
send to us, stating size. Send for style booklet for 
spring and summer. Sent free. 

CORLISS, COON & CO. 
Department “Hi,” Troy, New York 


CORLISS,COON 6CO. 
WEDDING "irAcgneAers 


Printed or Engraved in the LATEST APPROVED STYLES 
In writing to us for samples and prices, state whether 
rinted or engraved goods are des If you want 
ft we will also send, without charge, our new pam 
hlet, “WerEppING Customs,” containing valuable 
hints on popular and correct forms. 
Our Record—Prompiness and Satisfaction, 


THE FRANKLIN PRINTING CO., Louisville, Ky. 
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minister, for I know no servant 
who is more kindly treated. 
While there are, no doubt, in so 
large a body as the Christian 
Church, censorious hearers and 
ill-mannered congregations, just as there 
are lazy and cantankerous ministers, yet the 
average congregation is charitable in its 
judgment of its minister, patient under his 
failings, keenly appreciative of any good 
work he does, and most responsive to all his 
good offices. There are not many substan- 
tial complaints which a sane-minded and 
good-tempered minister can bring against the 
average congregation, but he has sometimes 
a grudge against his friends which he does 
not express, but which often rankles in his 
heart. It is not anything they say nor any- 
thing they do; it is the quiet and perhaps 
unconscious assumption on their part that he 
has not enough work to do, or that he has a 
considerable quantity of time at his disposal. 

Were he to depend upon their words, then 
this suspicion would never cross his mind, 
because they have a trick, and a kindly one, 
of saying to him on Monday that he must be 
very tired after preaching two such wonder- 
ful sermons, and he, being only human, is 
apt then to imagine that he is exhausted after 
such an intelJectual output. At other times 
they remonstrate with him in a casual way, 
after the talk about the weather, because he 
has been overworking, and tell him that they 
cannot imagine how he is able to do so much. 
All this is friendly and comforting, and the 
minister has an agreeable sense that his work 
is appreciated, and that he is one of the 
austere toilers of the world. 


7 or 
The Minister's. Time is Not Considered 


S HE grows older, however, and begins to 
attach more importance to the attitude of 
a person’s mind than the irresponsible words 
which fall from his lips, he has an uneasy 
sense that people are not so very much 
impressed by his exacting labors and his 
crowded hours. Delightful ladies, and all 
ladies are delightful, invite him to afternoon 
tea and such like functions, where he will be 
the only gentleman present, or if there be 
another he will be an elderly man, long 
retired from business. 

While the minister thanks the lady for her 
thought of him it comes to his mind that her 
own husband will not be at the pleasant little 
party, nor her own sons, because they are too 
busy, and she would not dream of asking a 
barrister, or a merchant, or a doctor, or a 
journalist, unless it were some great affair to 
which all society was going. It would seem 
to her absurd to take a busy man away from 
his work, even to spend an hour with her and 
other equally charming women. The other 
men would not come because they could not. 
They must do their work. The minister is 
invited because, as his hostess assumes, 
he has no work to prevent his coming. 
And she would be apt to consider him 
somewhat less.than courteous, and certainly 
not obliging, if he refused, and if he did so 
on account of his time being occupied even 
her charity might fail her, and she might 
allow herself to think that he had some other 
reason. Was he not sitting in his study? 
Why might he not as well be in her house? | 

Secretaries of philanthropic societies will 
ask him to go down from a distant suburb to 
the heart of the city, and second a resolution 
at a public meeting of eight elderly géntle- 
men and seventy-seven females of uncertain 
age, together with four genteel mendicants 
who have come to see whether they can bor- 
row five shillings from some good Samaritan. 


on 
Faddists of All Sorts Harass the Minister 


T WAS an excellent society, and it was nec- 
essary its committee should be reélected, 
and the minister said so at the length of ten 
minutes, but the bitter question was in his 
heart as he went home, tired and fretted: 
Was this the best use he could make of his 
time, and would the secretary, indefatigable 
though he was and full of push, have asked a 
business man—that is, a man really busy — 
to have left his office in the heat of the work 
and spend three hours of his time in going 
out to a suburb and saying what was of no 
importance to people on whom it would have 
no special effect? The minister knows, and 
the secretary knows, and everybody knows, 
that the business man would have said no in 
the shortest form of words, and no person 
would have been indignant that he should 
say so, and every person would have held 
him to be a foolish man if he had gone. 
Faddists of every description drop into a 
minister’s study, preferring the forenoon, 
because they are sure to find him at home, 
and explain to him at enormous length that 
we are the descendants of the lost ten tribes; 
that moral evils would be largely done away 
with if we ate carrots instead of meat; that 
the work carried on by some person whose 
name the minister can’t pronounce, at a place 
in Asia Minor of which he never heard, and 
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on the sole responsibility of the man who 
draws the salary in Asia Minor, is the most 
important in the range of foreign missions. 
Were any one of these voluble people, and 
they are only three out of a hundred, each 
with a bee in his bonnet, to visit a merchant’s 
office, he would not likely be allowed into the 
principal’s room, and if he were he would 
soon again be in the outer office. 


or 
Ministers Have Little Time for Themselves 


HAT annoys the minister, and all the 
more so that he cannot express his an- 
noyance, is that all those people believe that 
he does not really know what to do with his 
time, and that it is at every person’s dis- 
posal. As a matter of fact the conscientious 
minister of a city church works harder than 
any person in the community, except a doctor 
in general practice, a journalist on a daily 
paper, and a seamstress under the sweater’s 
lash. He may sit as late as he please at night 
—and, indeed, must sit till, say, midnight at 
least —in order to keep up with his reading, 
but he must be up early in the morning, be- 
cause a business man will come in to see him 
before nine o’clock, and by that time he must 
have opened his first mail, which will amount 
to about twelve letters, and if he thinks it 
necessary, and in a city it is necessary, must 
have gathered at a glance what happened 
yesterday in his community and in the 
world. From nine to one he is at work pre- 
paring for the pulpit, for weeknight services, 
for classes, and for miscellaneous church and 
public work, as hard as he can, and the hour 
which he loses through callers has to be made 
up with interest late at night. He allows 
himself some food at one o’clock, although 
very often he has to take it cold. 


ox 
When He Returns Home After a Busy Day 


YW HE has not promised to second the ap- 

pointment of a committee of forty members 
to manage a home for twenty girls, then he 
spends the time from about two to six visit- 
ing people who are sick, or who have lost 
friends, or who are in religious anxiety, or 
who are suffering worldly loss, or who have 
just come to his church, or who are just 
leaving his church, or whom he wishes to 
enlist for work, or whom he has not seen for 
some time and desires to keep in touch with. 
He returns home in the evening, not because 
his work is done, because this kind of work 
is never done, and never can be done, even 
if he began at nine in the morning and con- 


tinued till nine at night, but because no man 


can stand more than five hours of visiting. 
. Upon his return— and I confess this frankly 
—the minister allows himself a little more 
food, but again it has to be kept for him, 
because another visitor who has missed him 
in the afternoon discovers from a guileless 
waitress, who has just come to the minister’s 
house and has not yet learned the duties of a 
minister’s servant, the hour at which the 
unfortunate man will get his next meal, and 
has been waiting for half an hour to ask the 
help of the minister for a cause which in two 
cases out of three is a mere excrescence upon 
philanthropy, and a cause with which the 
minister has not the remotest connection. 
People who do not know might suppose 
that after the minister had taken his very 
modest meal, he would be at liberty to sit 
with his wife and children in the family room 
and discharge one of his duties as the head 
of the household as well as to enjoy the 
Sweetest pleasure of the day. It is a rare 
thing that this unfortunate man has an 
evening to himself, because immediately 
after dinner he has to go to a service, or toa 
meeting at his church, and while the mem- 
bers of the congregation distribute them- 
selves among the different evenings, which is 
right, he must be present at everything. 


or 
When He Hopes for an Evening to Himself 


hg HE has an evening to spate, then some 

member of his congregation will ask him 
to come to a meeting on behalf of something 
or other in which he is interested, and there 
are reasons why the minister cannot refuse. 
Likely as not that very gentleman had been 
saying last week that the minister was over- 
worked and must not make so many engage- 
ments, but when the time comes that he has 
an axe of his own to grind he will not have 
the slightest hesitation in asking the minister 
to turn the grindstone. And indeed the pub- 
lic work of the minister is much increased by 
his own people, who give the secretaries and 
the faddists letters of int?oduction which con- 
clude, ‘‘I hope, indeed I am quite sure, that 
you will grant Mr. Tootle’s request.’ 


- claim upon him, and who comes to him about 


He Seldom Has an Evening to Himself 
ERE I a layman, and some paid secre- 
tary, who has nothing else to do—as it 
sometimes appears to me—except to write 
unnecessary letters, and get up wearisome 
meetings and harass ministers, came to me 
and asked me to tease my minister into leav- 
ing his own work and attending the secre- 
tary’s meeting, I would express my mind to 
the secretary in the language which might be 
given me in that hour by akindly Providence, 
and one minister at least would be saved from 
the secretary. If the religious public has 
ever any misgiving about the money which 
is spent on secretaries, and the usefulness of 
their work, it may be some consolation for 
that public to know that as long as there are 
paid secretaries for philanthropic societies 
no city minister will ever be allowed to idle 
away his time, either in reading modern 
theology, or in talking with his family. 
Suppose, however, that by some extraor- 
dinary mercy the minister has an evening to 
himself, actuallyto himself — which will come 
about six times in the winter season— and he 
proposes to read aloud to his wife, or that she 
should give him a little music, or that the 
family should look over some art books 
together, or—for I am not hiding his tittle 
weaknesses —that they should play a game 
together, his wife, his children and himself. 
Then the bell rings and the minister looks 
at his wife; he knows what that means. It 
is at such moments that his belief ina personal 
devil, whose ingenuity is in keeping with 
his malignancy, is firmly established. 
or 
Neither His Time nor Privacy Respected 


T IS not that the caller would naturally sug- 
gest Satan to a stranger, for he is simply 
a respectable, not very brilliant, citizen, 
belonging to the minister’s congregation, or | 
perhaps to some other minister’s congrega- | 
tion, who might have called at some other | 
hour, and would have called at another time | 
if he had wished to see a merchant, but who 
breaks in upon the minister’s privacy with 
the vague idea in his mind that as the | 
minister had all the day to himself, his even- | 
ing hours are at the mercy of the public. 
As regards the visitor’s errand he might as 
well have written, but he felt it would be 
better discussed at a personal interview. 
There is no other man who suffers after 
this fashion, not even a doctor, for people do | 
not saunter in, and sit in his consulting-room | 
when they ought to be with their families, 
and he wishes to be with his. Doctors have | 
a hard life, for they are liable to be called 
out at any hour and to be worked from morn- 
ing till night, but they are at least protected | 
from casual visits and twaddling conversation 
by the simple fact that if a man comes to | 
their consulting-room he is not allowed to | 
stay longer than fifteen minutes, and he has 
to pay for the time he stays. Of course a 
minister is at the service of his congregation 
at all reasonable hours, and at any hour he is 
ready to go for the service of the dying and 
bereaved; but if every stranger who has no 


his own affairs, had to pay a reasonable fee, 
and this fee were doubled if he came in the 
evening, then a minister’s children might 
come to know their father, and a minister’s 
wife would not have to complain that she | 
saw hardly anything of her husband. 


oer 
Ministers Need Time to Rest and Think 


HEN a merchant leaves his office and 
goes to his home he would be as- 
tounded if a cotton broker called and pro- | 
posed to do business. A working-man has | 
rest in his own home, but a minister’s home | 
is a thoroughfare along which all kinds of 
people travel. Why should not a minister’s 
home be as sacred as that of a merchant? 
Why should he not have his periods of daily 
rest, as much as the barrister? When will it 
be understood by congregations and by the 
public that if aman is to keep abreast with 
the thought of the day, and master the best 
thought of the past, if he is to discharge 
aright his pastoral duties and take his proper | 
part in the greater movements of the 
commonwealth, his time must be guarded 
from intrusion and his energies gathered in 
from the dissipation of petty meetings? When | 
will people understand that his work is as 
serious and as exacting as that of any other 
professional man, and that while his time 
belongs unto his Master, as well as his | 
talents and everything he possesses, it does | 
not belong to paid officials and garrulous 
callers? When that is clearly understood, 
then it will dawn for the first time on certain 
minds that while the minister has many func- | 
tions to perform one of them is not to be the | 
substitute in society for busy men, or a talk- 
ing machine at second-rate religious meetings. | 
Pai : 
This is the ninth of Doctor Watson’s series of | 
articles on different phases of the relation of a con- | 


gregation to its minister. The series will be concluded | 
next month, when Doctor Watson will write about ~- 


‘The Minister and His Vacation ”’ 
Touching upon various phases of the subject. 


| 
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HOW TO MAKE A BACK-YARD AVIARY 


By Dan Beard 


Author of ‘‘ American Boys’ Handy Book,’ ‘‘American Boys’ Book of Sports,’’ etc. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


T WAS before the directors of the 
Brooklyn Institute had met with 
success in their work of introducing 
the house sparrow (known here as 
the English sparrow) to this 

country, and long before these foreign pests 
were spread over the length and breadth of 
the United States, that the courthouse in 
Covington, Kentucky, was surmounted by a 
wooden image of George Washington. 

















THE LOG MAY BE ROUNDED OR SQUARE 


All boys know that Washington loved his 
country, but few know that he was a bird 
fancier. That the father of our country 
loved the native birds is attested by the fact 
that they built nests in the wooden wrinkles 
of his sleeves and in the hollow ends of the 
roll of parchment which he held in his hand. 
His favorite bird was the red-headed wood- 
pecker. He had it on the brain, and 
although each year a brood of little red- 
headed birds were hatched in his head, the 
dear old patriot never made a wry face, but 
with a benign smile he gazed over the roof 
of the livery stable across the street. 


ox 


PON the same lot with the courthouse 
stood the fire-engine house with its old- 
fashioned lookout tower. On the top of the 
tower was a weather-vane made of a great 
fireman’s horn, but the only voices which 
ever issued from this old speaking-trumpet 
Were the voices of the purple martins singing 
their bubbling love song, the twittering of 
their mates, or the impatient piping of the 
young birds inside their revolving home.’ 

It was in the swinging, moving weather- 
Vane of the engine-house that these birds each 
year built their nests and reared their young. 

There is an army of 
iNteresting birds called 
ereepers, sapsuckers and 
Woodpeckers which no 
®ne has apparently 
thought of providing with 

es, yet it is not diffi- 
cult to suit the wood- 
Peckers with houses. 

A substitute for their 
avorite rotten. tree or 
stimp may be made of a 
Sound piece of timber. 

® log may be rounded, 
4% in Nature (Figure 1), 
Squared. Saw off the 

so that the log 
May set upright, then trim 

top end wedge- 

to shed the rain 
to receive a roof which 
Still further protect it 
the weather. 











BOTTLE GOURDS HUNG TO BRACKETS 


NEXT saw a deep cut as shown by the 

dotted line, A, B. With a large-sized 
auger bore a number of holes in the face of 
the log; these holes must be bored deep 
enough to leave a slight indentation in the 
main part of the log after the piece, A, B, 
C, D, has been removed. 

After the holes are bored begin at C, D 
and saw to A, B (Figure 1), and lift off the 
piece A, B, C, D (Figure 3). 

With chisel and gouge cut out the nest 
holes. Make them about eight inches deep, 
as shown in Figure 2. Figure 5 gives a 
cross section of the hole, showing it to be of 
the same form as those made by the birds 
themselves in George Washington’s head and 
the old stump in the woods. 


oer 


HE perforated door may now be replaced 

and spiked to the log, and the roof 

(Figure 4) nailed on the top, which will 
complete the woodpecker’s home. 

A better plan than spiking, the door in 
place is to hang it on hinges, as shown in 
Figure 4. The hinged door should be sup- 
plied with a padlock as a safeguard against 





A WILD RoBinN IN His BATH 


children and too-curious grown people. A 
handful of sawdust thrown into the bottom 
of each nest hole will supply the place of the 
absorbent rotten wood to which these birds 
are accustomed. 

It is claimed that the English sparrow will 
not nest in a swinging or moving house; if 
this is true we may bring the martins back 
by supplying them with 
swinging houses made of 
“dipper” and bottle 
gourds hung to brackets 
or hoops and poles: 


or 


b iter gourds for birds’ 
-houses must be thor- 
oughly dried, and door- 
ways cut in each near 
the bottom of the bowl. 
Never make the entrance 
to any sort of a bird house 
on a line with the bottom 
of the house, for the nest 
will block the doorway. 

Paint the gourds bright 
red, green, blue and yel- 
low, and fasten the small 
ends to the supports with 
copper wire, as shown in 
Figures 6 and 7. 


HE wren house 
shown in 
Figure 8 is made 
of a grape-basket 
and will not stand 
rough weather, 
but if put ina 
sheltered place it 
will last a long 
time. Wrens 
love to build 
under a roof of 
any sort. 

Figure g is an 
old fruit-can. 
Figure to is the 
same nailed to a 
board. Thesetin 
cans may not appear beautiful when nailed 
to tree or shed, but if neatly painted and 
wired together (Figure 11) they will present 
a most attractive appearance. Figure 12 isa 
nest of cans roofed. If a bunch of straw is 
bound firmly together, and the opposite ends 
spread over the bird house, it will make a | 
very attractive thatched roof. A pretty and 





MADE FROM FRuIT-CANS | 


durable house may be made by binding | 


straw around hoops and roofing the structure | 


thus made with a bunch of straw. 


ox 


}10URes 13,14 and 15 explain the structure 

of a barrel for a martin house, which, 
when neatly made and thatched with straw, 
is decidedly ornamental, and will be duly 
appreciated by your bird friends. 

If we can keep the English sparrows away 
the bluebirds will nest 
sheltered hole. 

Earthen- 
ware flower- 
pots, as shown 
in Figure 16, 
may be used 
for: Otte 
houses if you 
enlarge the 
holes in their 


serve as door- 
ways and in- 
close the upper 
parts between 
two boards 
(Figures 17 
and 18), which 
have previ- 
ously had 
places cut out to receive the pots. -If any of 
your shade or fruit trees have old knotholes 
in them (Figure 19), the rotten wood can be 
cleaned out, a frame nailed around the open- 
ing, and a neat little door (Figure 20) put 
on the irame. The door should have a hole 
through it with a perch or stick attached, and 
this will make an ideal bird house. 

An available supply of moist clay will often 
induce the cliff swallows to plant a colony in 
your neighborhood, and holes made in the 
gable ends of your stable will invite the 
social barn swallow to build under the pro- 
tecting roof. 

Do not fail to keep fresh water in shallow 
pans or earthernware dishes on your lawii for 
bird baths. 

At my suggestion my young brother-in-law 
set out baths upon the lawn last summer, and 
the photograph on this page is one which he 
took of a wild robin enjoying his free bath. 


or 


HERE is another little native American 
friend which the noisy sparrows are doing 
their best to drive away. This is the house 
wren, as interesting and busy a little mite as 
ever protected a garden from noxious insects. 
If you make your wren-house door the size 
of a silver quarter of a dollar no robber spar- 
row can enter to despoil the nest. 
Of our seven common species of swallows 
four are availing themselves of the opportu- 
nity offered by the farms for nesting. 





‘ 
A THATCHED BARREL 











Barn swallows build under roofs; cliff 
swallows, under eaves; the white-bellied 
swallow and 
martin in boxes 
set up for that 7. a 
purpose when ATP 
thesesheltersare 





not preémpted 
by the English 
sparrows. 

The native 
swallows de- 
stroy an amount 
of noxious in- 
sects beyond 
calculation and 
almost beyond 
imagination. 
Without birds 
this world 
would, because 
of insects; be 





FROM EARTHENWARE POTS 


uninhabitable, yet each year two hundred | 
millions of them are sacrificed for women’s | 


hats and bonnets. 
this practice is its menace to our trees. 


a. Ten of these articles for boys, 
been puhlis so far. In the 
issue of the Journal 

“A Pigeon and Bantam Coop”’ 
Will be illustrated and described. 


(the June) 


in any sort of a | 


bottoms to | 


Aside from the cruelty of | 


by Mr. Beard, have | 
next 
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Russian 


Blouse Suit 


Made of light blue serge, with 
sailor collar—white shield, 
hand embroidered with light 
blue and white, and lapels 
covered with rows of white 
silk soutache braid. To be 
worn with white kid or black § 
patent-leather belt. Sizes three g 

to eight years. 


$8.50 


This handsome little suit is A . 
an example of the good results 
obtained from the work of specialists. ‘Tailors 
who make boys’ clothin are more likely to 
make it right. This nciple applies to every 
department of the Children’s Store. 


Catalogue with 
Over 1000 Illustrations 


of everything for boys, girls and babies, from 
hats to shoes, sent for 4c. pestage. 


60-62 West 23d Street, New York 
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THE shirt-waisted boy looks | 
with envy on his Lien Brand  -- 
clad playmate. These shirts, a 
new idea in child clothing, give 
a dressy effect that mothers have > 
long pe seeps - the “‘dressed- ioe 
up” feeling, at which the little 
fellows rebel—and the use of sus- 
penders rmits a freedom of 
motion ey need. Made in 
white, percale, white embroidered 
and white hemstitch Ooms, 
Sizes 6 to 12 years, with straight 
standing, tip pent standing, and 
i band fold collars to fit. 
hirts cost 75c., collars, 10c. 
Your dealer will get them for you 
if he hasn't them in stock, or we 
will send, prepaid, one shirt and 
collar on receipt of $1. Mention 
style and age wanted. Address 
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MODEL D. 
ARE THE 


PULLMAN CARS OF CYCLING 


They give automatic ankle motion, absorb the vibration, reduce 
the knee action, and obviate the * dead centre,” The increased 
application of power makes hill climbing 25 per cent. easier. 
A great boon to riders, especially ladies. 

Special Cc fi e Sent on receipt of $3, express prepaid; if 
fe er: they do not Rial every claim after tex 
days’ trial, we will refund money on return of pedals. Send name 
and date of wheel. Fit any bicycle. Special Toe Clips, 50 cents. 
Rubbers, 25 cents, Specify RAMSEY pedals on your new wheel, 


RAMSEY SWINGING PEDAL COMPANY 
Broad and Race Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| | 





SUSPENDER 


Have Been Wishing For 


A complete suspender waist, 
with buttons that will not 
tear off. All elastic; com- 
fortable; durable. Takes the 
place of cotton waist. 

Sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 years, 50 
cents; 12, 14 years, 65 eonta. 
Your dealer has it; if uot, 

KNOTHE BROTHERS 
122 and 124 Fifth Ave., New York 








| The book which has made DAN BEARD famous is 
THE AMERICAN BOYS’ 
HANDY BOOK 


Now in its Twenty-first Edition. Readers are referred 
to it for an endless amount of interesting matter. Send 
for further information to the publishers, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 


NIOBE LIQUID 


| ( The Tailors’ Cleaning Fluid ) 





<€ Removes fresh grease, oils, syrup, 

beer or stains from al 

, kinds of cloth’ Equally effi- 

cient for clean te and 

up not 

" thor- 

oughly. Leaves no odor, Has 


or 
been preferred use by tailors 
22 years. Removes gloss or 
shine due to wear. At druggists’ 
stores; if yours 
send twenty-five cents 
you full-sized 


S. A. WIGGINS & CO. 
96 Sth Ave., Chicago 
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ALTHOUGH the beauty of this house is apparent at a glance, it is only after a 
close study that one realizes how much beauty there really is in the plan 
which has been so admirably carried out. On approaching the house from one 
side the semi-circular porch and the row of columns attract attention. On view- 
ing the house from the other side the second porch and the numerous bay- 
windows at once suggest coolness and comfort. 

The interior presents at every turn something to charm the eye—the taste 
shown in the creation being equaled by the skill in the carrying out of the many 
effective ideas so happily combined. 

This house is situated at Little’s Point, Swampscott, on the Massachusetts 
North Shore, and is the summer residence of Mr. Frederick E. Smith, of Chicago. 
The architectural design is the work of Mr. Arthur Little, the senior member of 
the firm of Little & Brown, Boston. 
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A Successful Seashore House 


DESIGNED BY ALB 


Yd 


®, ERT W. COBB. 























ELOW are given several views of one of the many beautiful homes which line 

the coast of Maine and heighten the native charms of that picturesque shore. 

The house is owned by Mrs. J. Clifford Richardson, of St. Louis, Missouri, and is 

located at Biddeford Pool. Standing on a point near the mouth of the Saco 
River it commands a superb view of Old Orchard Bay and Beach. 

In the upper picture to the left is given a view of the main house, which is forty- 
six by sixty-eight feet. Itis of rustic stone and frame. To the right is shown the 
casino. The two lower pictures show the living-room, which extends across one 
side of the house. Above the right-hand picture of this room is seen the dining- 


room, which opens out of the living-room ; and over this picture, the north piazza. 
The second floor contains six sleeping-rooms. 


To the left of the rustic fireplace 
are given two views of the smoking-room in the casino. The cost of the main 
house was within $10,000, and that of the casino about $4000. 
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HE present etiquette of the 

ballroom may be best 
observed, perhaps, at the 
assemblies and other fash- 
ionable subscription 
dances. Women socially 
prominent are asked to 
become patronesses, for 
which privilege they sub- 
scribe from fifty dollars to a hundred. This 
entitles them to a certain number of invita- 
tions. The invitation card reads: 








The pleasure of 's 
company is requested at the 

First Cinderella Cotillion 

on Thursday, December first, 

| from nine until twelve o'clock 
Sherry’s Cotillion at 9:30 | 

The names of the patronesses are on the 
back of the card. A presentation card is also 
inclosed. The guests, upon arrival, are 
shown to the cloak-rooms, where servants in 
attendance give them checks, duplicates of 
which are attached to their belongings. 

The patronesses stand side by side near 
the entrance of the ballroom, and greet the 
guests with gracious bows—extending their 
hands only to their personal friends, or to 
any one especially distinguished. 

The men say a few words to the lady to 
whom they owe their invitations, make 
a sweeping bow to the others, and pass on. 


or 
It is Fashionable to Arrive Late 


HERE seems a general anxiety to arrive as 
late as possible—‘‘ Nobody goes until 
every one is there ’’—but from half after ten 
to eleven the stately room begins to fill. 
Separate groups of people congregate to- 
gether, and then suddenly disperse in couples 
—and the ball begins. 

The first part of the evening is especially 
devoted to making introductions. 

A girl who has not come with her mother 
is usually under the chaperonage of some 
married woman who exerts herself to give 
her charge a pleasant time. The young men 
who are under obligations to her for dinner, 
opera or house parties come to pay their 
respects, and are presented to her protégée. 

The young people are all anxious to make 
acquaintances before the cotillion begins, 
since the pleasure of that dance depends 
upon having many partners. 

If a girl is not engaged for the cotillion she 
usually goes home before it bégins, as many 
of the older people do. Men not having part- 
ners ask to be presented, and should show a 
disposition to make themselves useful. To 
‘*dance stag’’ is justly resented as selfish 
when there are girls who are partnerless. 

When a man is presented to a young 
woman he usually says almost at once, ‘‘ May 
I have the pleasure of this dance?”’ 


ox 
Girls Should be as Agreeable as Possible 


FTER dancing with her and walking 
about the roonis two or three times he 
may take the girl back to her chaperon and 
plead another engagement—or better, she 
suggests that he take her to her place near her 
mother or chaperon. When the girl has 
neither mother nor chaperon the situation is 
more difficult, and she is sometimes at a loss 
to intimate to her partner how he may be rid 
of her. 

A bright girl solved the difficulty by asking 
her partner if he knew Miss , Opposite, 
and suggested that he be presented. This 
was done. Miss introduced her partner 
in turn, the four made a new combination, 
and the situation was saved! 

When a girl sees no way to relieve a man 
of her society her only course is to conceal 
all anxiety and make herself as agreeable as 
possible, or frankly acknowledge the situa- 
tion and laugh over it with him. If he sees 
her eyes seeking nervously for some deliv- 
erer he also feels embarrassed, both are ill at 
ease, and he will avoid her in the future 
—not because she was forced upon him 
longer than he wished, but because he recalls 
an uncomfortable time with her. 

The position is one in which no young girl 
should be placed, and is the unacknowledged 
reason why, in the dressing-room, the girls 
confide to one another that they are “‘ fright- 
ened to death.’’ 

I would here enter a plea for chaperons, 
which in Europe are regarded as absolutely 
necessary—especially at a ball given else- 
where than in a private house. One lady 
may chaperon several girls. 

A young chaperon should not dance while 
her charge is unprovided with a partner, nor 
should any one be chosen for that position 
who .is lacking in personal dignity. A girl 
should be attentive to her mother or her 
chaperon, presenting her friends to her and 
occasionally stopping to say a few words. 











The Ftiquette of 
Dances and Balls 


By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 


“GOOD FORM FOR ALL OCCASIONS”—VII 


Dancing Engagements Should be Kept 
HE two-step, the waltz and an occasional 
set of Lancers are favored to the ex- 
clusion of all other dances. 

A man should learn to hold his partner 
properly, placing his right arm around her 
waist to support her, and taking her right 
hand in his left, his own uppermost. The 
elbow is bent and the arm turned backward 
ever so slightly. The girl’s arm is almost 
straight, her left hand placed on his shoulder, 
or on his arm just below it, and her head 
erect. If a man hold a girl too tightly she 
should drop her hand from his shoulder, so as 
to bring it between her partner and herself. 
If he does not take the hint let her stop 
dancing at once under some pretext so 
evident that he may realize her displeasure 
or disapproval. 

People of any age may walk through the 
Lancers without loss of dignity. 

The lady is the one to first intimate her 
desire to stop dancing. Some dancers have 
the knack of talking to their partners in level 
tones while whirling with perfect ease in per- 
fect time—the men dance without laboring, 
the women sway gracefully, pliant and 
responsive to every movement of their cava- 
liers. Physicians say that this ease of 
motion may be attained by any one who will 
allow his body to work automatically. 

Both young men and maidens should be 
careful to remember that their dancing 
engagements must be kept. 

A girl must not refuse to dance with one 
man under some pretext, and then dance 
with another; neither should she dance with 
the same man more than two or three times. 

Above all, a man must not forget, if he has 
asked a young woman for the cotillion or for 
supper, to be on hand to claim her promise. 

He may send a bouquet to his cotillion 
partner, but it is purely discretionary. 

If detained by sickness or other cause he 
should send her a note at once, and the young 
woman must be equally considerate. 

A man, if he is well bred, will not be 
absorbed in his own enjoyment at either ball 
or dance, but keep his eyes about him and 
see where he may make himself useful. 


ox 
Supper is Announced at Midnight 


T TWELVE a waiter announces to the 
patronesses that supper is served. The 
senior patroness takes the arm of the guest 
she wishes most to distinguish and proceeds 
to an adjoining room, and the rest follow. 

There is generally a large table, hand- 
somely decorated with flowers and lights, 
and provided with bouillon, oysters, chicken 
croquettes, sandwiches, cold game and sal- 
mon, game pAatés, lobster and chicken salad, 
ices, cakes and bonbons, from which the 
young men serve their partners and them- 
selves. Several waiters are in attendance as 
well. If the supper is served at small tables, 
friends make up parties to sit together and 
are served as at a dinner. The patronesses 
sit together at one table. 

After supper the cotillion begins. It is 
sometimes called the german, because it was 
first danced at the German court at Aix-la- 
Chapelle at a ball given to the allied sover- 
eigns, shortly after the Battle of Waterloo. 
The leader of the cotillion gives to each man 
during the everiing a number which corre- 
sponds to a similar number held by a string 
attaching two chairs together. These are 
sometimes given to the girls, that they may 
arrange to sit neareach other. A leader tries 
to choose figures that will bring as many 
dancers as possible on the floor at one time. 


Dat 
The Leader of the Cotillion is Dictator 


y= the leader claps his hands the 
dancers stop. All wait upon his 
signals. He indicates the couples which 
are to form the figures, saying, ‘‘ You are 
up, and you, and you,”’ etc., and guides them 
through its mazes. In the favor figures he 
directs when each set shall get the pretty 
trifles, which are artistically arranged upon 
a large table, and distributed by the patron- 
esses to those who in turn give them to the 
persons with whom they wish to dance. 
Sometimes the leader and his partner—if he 
have one—distribute the favors to the 
dancers while seated. The partners dance 
together until the girl directs where she 
wishes to stop. Each then chooses a new 
partner and presents the favor. 

It is unfair to the leader to ‘‘ steal dances ’”’ 
or dance out of turn. It complicates his 
duties, already sufficiently arduous. 

When a man “‘ favors’’ a girl he remains 
with her in the absence of her partner until 
his return, when he should yield the seat to 
him, standing before her only long enough to 
bring the conversation to a close. His first 
duty, however, is to his own partner, to 
whom he should return as~soon as she has 
resumed her seat after dancing with another. 















At the beginning of each figure all the 
dancers should be in their places. 

It is not consistent with the attention that 
is due one’s partner to talk with one’s other 
neighbor. 

After the cotillion a few remain to dance, 
taking advantage of the space, and often con- 
sider it the pleasantest part of the evening, 
there being less formality—and some will 
always remain as long as a sip of pleasure 
may be extracted from the fleeting hours. 

oat 
When the Dance is at a Private House 
HEN a dance is given at a private house 
an awning and a carpet are at the front 
entrance. A man is stationed to open the 
doors of the carriages and say at what hour 
they may be ordered, giving checks in dupli- 
cate to the guests end coachmen. 

The servant opening the house door 
directs the ladies to a dressing-room where 
two maids are in attendance, and the men to 
another, where they usually find cigars and 
cigarettes, 
leaving the house. 

The girls arrive accompanied by their 
maids, who leave them in the dressing-room 
and return to find them there. 

The drawing-rooms should be well lighted 


and well ventilated, and if the hosts are more | 


anxious to have their guests enjoy themselves 
than to show how large a circle of acquaint- 
ances they have the rooms will not be over- 
crowded. When invitations are issued for a 


dance there are about ten extra men asked to | 


every hundred guests. 

Linen crash on the floors is open to the 
objection that the lint gets into the lungs, 
but those who are not fortunate enough to have 
hardwood floors have no other alternative. 


or 
Two or Three Friends are Invited to Assist 


T A HOUSE dance the hostess, unable to 
leave her place to make introductions, 
while her guests are arriving, asks two or 
three of her friends, socially well known, to 
receive with her and assist her. 

After greeting his hostess a man may find 
his host somewhere near, and should try to 
speak to him. 

A young man invited to a house should 
dance as early as possible with the daughters 
of his hostess, and pay them every possible 
attention. 

When supper is announced by the opening 
of the dining-room door or portiéres, the host 
leads the way with some lady whom he 
wishes to distinguish. 

Supper is usually served at a large table, 
as before described, and may be as elaborate 
or as simple as the taste or means of the 
hosts may dictate; but for a “‘ sit-down 
supper’’ many little tables, already set, are 
pushed up closely together in the dining- 
room until the hour for supper, when the 
waiters carry and place them all through the 
rooms, leaving those somewhat larger in 
the dining-room. One waiter can serve two 
tables with four or six guests at each. In 
such a case the cotillion begins early and 
precedes the supper. 

Some say that it is not necessary to take 
leave of one’s hostess at a ball, but it is 
surely more gracious to acknowledge one’s 
indebtedness for the pleasure that she has 
been at pains to provide. 


ox 
Regular Dancing Classes and Dinner Dances 


pasted all the young girls belong to two 

or more of the dancing classes, which 
are given at some large ballroom hired for 
the occasion. Each member pays fifteen 
dollars for the season, including six meetings. 
The patronesses receive the young people 
and try to insure that all have partners. A 
committee of these ladies makes all arrange- 
ments for the room, supper, music and the 
cotillion favors. 

‘Dinner dances’’. are considered very 
smart entertainments. Friends sometimes 
arrange to give them in conjunction with one 
another. A dinner of from twenty to forty 
guests will be given at the same time at three 
or four different houses, served at small 
tables, and at about ten o’clock omnibuses or 
carriages convey them to the house of another 
hostess, who entertains them with a cotillion 
and asupper. The idea may be simplified, 
and lose few attractions. Or, after a dinner, 
other friends are invited to join the guests in 
an informal dance. A _ cotillion of about 
thirty couples is usually a merry affair. An 
impromptu dance, after a dinner, is often 
more enjoyable than an elaborate function. 

8% 
This is the seventh article in the series of ““ Good 
Form for Ali Occasions,” which was begun in 
November last. In the next (the June) issue 
** Correct Letter-Writing ’’ 
Will be the subject of Mrs. Kingsland’s article. 


which they smoke only upon | 





| We have no agents or branch stores. All orders 


should be sent direct to us. 


| New Summer 


Suits, $5. 


We have just received from abroad some 
entirely new styles in Suits and Skirts for sum. 
mer wear. We have had these illustrated on 
a Supplement Sheet, which will be sent /ree, 
together with our Spring Catalogue and a 
choice collection of samples of suitings, to the 
lady who wishes to dress well at moderate 
cost. Wemake every garment to order, thus 
insuring that perfection of fit and finish which 
is not to be found in ready-made goods. We 
pay all express charges. 








Our catalogue illustrates: 
New Designs in Summer Suits, $4 up. 


In Piqué, Crashes, Cotton Covert Cloths, Duck, Linens, etc. 
Yachting and Outing Suits, $4 up. 
Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 


In All-Wool Serges, Cheviots, Broadcloths, Covert Cloths, 
Venetians, etc. 


Extra Values in Duck, Piqué and Crash 
Skirts, $3 up. 
Separate Skirts, $4 up. 


Lined with Percaline, well stiffened and bound with Corduroy; 
made of All-Wool Cloths, Serges, Cheviots, etc., 
in the latest effects. 


Special Values in Bicycle Suits in the 
newest fabrics, $5 up. 
Separate Bicycle Skirts, $3.50 up. 
Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts made of 
double-face materials. 


Our line of samples includes the newest materials, 
many of them being exclusive novelties not shown else- 
where. Wealso have a special line of bine’ goods 
fabrics for second mourning. All orders filled with the 

t promptness; a suit or skirt can be made in 
three days when necessary. 

Write to- vay for Catalogue, Supplement and 
Samples; you will get them free by return mail. 


“THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 123 West 23d Street, New York. 
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IN THE WAY OF CHAIRS AND TABLES | 
' Fourth Article : Some of the Most Recent and Original Designs in Furniture for the Bedroom | An Appeal 


By Wilham Martin Fohnson 


Only to 
Curiosity. 


In this advertisement we 
velvet cover, Designed | | Offer you nothing for sale ; 
we tell you nothing about 

what we have to sell. 








White straight - back 
chair, rush seat. De 
signed by McHugh. 


There are no restrictions to our 
offer, although it will cost us 30 
cents to answer each request. 


We simply ask the priv- 
: ~~ |Tilege of mailing you 
Guetta, 1 FREE our most expen. 
|] sively prepared and elabo- 
SESE 7 N ‘| rately illustrated 72 -page 
ATTN iil Hilt, = | | book, “The Test of Time.”’ 
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Easy -chair, covered tuo 
match the walls. De- 
signed by Heal. 





<a 


If you enjoy saving money and 
like to sleep in blissful comfort, 
you will be glad to get the book. 


Simply send your name and 
address to 


OSTERMOOR & CO. 


117 Elizabeth Street 
TRADE New York 























Bureau of bird’s-eye maple. Cupboard with Bedstead with woodwork painted brown and dap- Double dressing-table. Swinging side mir- mane 

door on each side and drawers in the middle. pled with bronze powder. Curtains of deep blue rors with glass in each side. Oval glass in | 

Revolving mirror inthe centre. Designed by washable fabric, embroidered in white. Coverlid to centre with two mirror surfaces. Designed ? , 
W. M. Johnson. match. Designed by W. M. Johnson. by W. M. Johnson. 


BLANKE’S 


wee || “Quick Cup” 


Fluid Cottee 


Makes coffee instantly without a. 
coffee pot. Tablespoonful (cost, 
I cent), with boiling water added, 
makes one cup delicious coffee. 















T IS Blanke’s high-grade blends of coffee, 
extracted fronf the bean, for the light 
housekeeper, the traveler or camper, or 


| 
Washstand with cupboard below. Rail Shallow’ writing-desk Washstand with mirror Hinged screen with seats. Side screens | 
above with splash curtains. Woodwork with front to let down. at back. Towel-rack on with curtains, Seat backs of leather. for any one w ho finds the coffee - pot pe 
of white enamel. Brass metal work. Mirrors above shelves. e:ich side. Designed by Window glass in sashes at the top. | too slow, too inconvenient or unsuccessful in 
Designed by W. M. Johnson. Designed by McHugh. W.-M. Johnson, Designed by McHugh. produci ing a good cup of coffee. Our highest 









grade (amount equal to 1 Ib. of coffee) sel 
for 45 cents per bottle at dealers’, or we 
| send a trial bottle with enough to mak 


25 “i 40 


By mail, fom 


C.F. BLANKE TEA AND COFFEE CO 
300 to 310 S. Seventh Street 
ST. LOUIS 
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WPHAIL 


FOR 61 YEARS 


Made on Honor, Sold on Merit } 


An Honest Piano at an Honest Price 
They combine Fa = me workmanship, ny of 
action, wonderful singing tone, and great durabil- ‘ 
ity. A McPhail Piano will give as great ee 
tion ten years hence as when first receiv 


Sent on Trial Without Cost to You | 


Sold for cash or installments. Old pianos ; 

taken in exchange. Catalogue H and 

printed matter mailed free. 
r 


A. M. MePHALL PIANO CO., 784 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Clothes-case of brown ash. May be made in Wardrobe and chest of drawers combined. Wooden bedstead,’ painted pale green and 

oak. Finished in the natural wood without Panels painted in green and white, with black varnished. A curtain of flowered cretonne 

Varnish. Open front drawers, and front to let ornamentation. All metal work in copper. De- in brilliant coloring hangs in upper part of 
Wn. Designed by McHugh. signed by Heal. head piece. Designed by Heal. 
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This is the rock-base 


cement wall coating 
a as ine which you have seen su 

oy nsively advertised. 

It is pure, ceanly and - 


durable. In U¢tintsand white. Mix it with c old water anda child 
Bedstead with brass rod and, curtain running Child’s bed with mattress lowered in cen Bedstead with hinged sides to open. Painted white, | can brush it on, The most healthful and economical coating for 





down centre and at the head. Woodwork in tre, and sides raised. Canvas laced to the with black iron hinges and clasp. May be made of a So. Phe me tg etal: ON 
Gite with gold ornamentation. Either single or bed frame“i‘stead of the usual spring. mahogany, with bronze mountings. signed by ad S . : ‘ a 
ble mattress. Designed by W. M. Johnson. Designed by W. M. Johnson. W. M. Johnson. ALABASTINE COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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COPYRICHT i995 BY WH RAU 


THE CATARACT OF NIAG 

YY, No other land on the earth’sewide surface possesy 
of such grandeur and great impressiveness as ¥¥ 

Standing upon Table Rock one takes in at a glance 


the two great falls —the American Fall and the Hor 

as the latter is sometimes called, the Canadian Fall—, 
which is nearly’a mile wide and about 160 feet high. The American Fall js; 
width and-164 feet in height, while the Horseshoe Fall is six feet less in hs 
feet. The width of the river at this point is 4750 feet. 








Ontario, 
The falls 
The American Fall js @iiiis, both ab 
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THROUGH PIC 


One Hundred Vie 
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“ THE AMERICAN RHINE" 


The beautiful scenery of the Hudson culminates in the 
Highlands, about fifty miles above New York City, 
where mountains rise from the river's edge. This 
view is from West Point, looking northward. 
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A KE ; IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
TT Ere ; This view of Clear Lake, with Mount Jo tower- 
ing beside it, was taken in the heart of the 
forest-clad hills of the Adirondack region in 
the northern part of the State of New York. 
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; Watkins Glen, on the #® 
. 


: remarkable of = many 
: "iE = . . rugged ravine, de 
THE VALLEY OF THE HUDSON FROM THE CATSKILLS aaiet duane 1a 
A beautiful view may be enjoyed from the Catskill Mountains, which rise majestically a dozen many grottoes, gorges: 
miles west of the Hudson, one hundred and twenty miles from its mouth. The fruitful valley is most happily pestowed, 
may be scanned for a stretch of nearly fifty miles. Its fair expanse is broken by innumerable - radiantly beautiful when 4 
hills, hardly perceptible at the elevation from which this picture was taken. 


scene into fairylike visions 








OF NIAGMEENIC FEATURE OF AMERICA 


ACE posses hoe Fall, on the right, has a contour of 3010 feet. 
“ness as N of the chain of great American lakes are pouring their 
at a glance foods over these precipices at the rate of 275,000 
the Horsesiita second. A cubic mile of water is hurled into the gorge 
in Fall~ayaeek. Scientists say that the cataract has gradually receded 
an Fall is aime Ontario, and that in three or four thousand years it will cease to be more than a series 
t less in he The falls are now receding at an average rate of about two feet and a half a year. 
rican Fall is@imis, both above and below the falls, form in themselves a very impressive spectacle. 
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QUE AMERICA 


1 Vieknic Magnificence 
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BEAUTIFUL LAKE GEORGE 


One of the loveliest sheets of water in all our broad 
land is Lake George, in New York State. It is ro- 
mantic in every aspect. This view is one of the 
most beautiful parts of the lake, the Narrows. 


THE PALISADES 


On the west bank of the Hudson River, oppo- 
site the upper part of New York City, is a 
gigantic wall of rock which stretches for miles 
northward. This is known as the Palisades. 
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en ae GATEWAY TO AMERICA--SANDY HOOK FROM HIGHLAND LIGHT 
80 of nbow Falls the name To the thousands of foreigners who come to our shores, and to the throngs of citizens who go 
the Glen none is more abroad, New York’s natural portal at Sandy Hook, through which fully ten thousand vessels pass 
t Waters, converting the ’ annually, becomes a familiar sight. This view of the entrance to New York harbor gives a capital 
} idea of the appearance of this well-known sand-spit. 
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HOW TO TREAT AND KEEP A SERVANT etelnk avert Ft 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


N A RECENT article in the 
JOURNAL I discussed the best 
means of selecting a servant 
and the proper methods for her 
training. Taking for granted 
that she has been selected and 
trained according to those 
ideas, I will now advise the housewife how 
to treat her so that she may be her faithful 
attendant for many years to come. 

In looking after your servant do not over- 
look the fact that she is a woman, and 
very human, with all the likes and dislikes, 
the love of pleasure, rest and recreation 
possessed by other human beings. If she has 
not had the advantages of education, and 
knows but little of the world, remember that 
she is so much the more to be pitied. 

Women, as a class, from lack of proper 
training, are not businesslike. The house- 
wife retains the responsibility of all the 
detail work rather than give it over to her 
servant, hence the lack of interest and 
responsibility on the part of the average 
maid. There is nothing that so demands 
system and regularity as the affairs of a 
household; and the lack of these, caused by 
ill health, perhaps, on the part of the house 
wife, or inability at the proper time to attend 
to her duties, results in much anxiety and 
perplexity. If the housewife would but 
allow her servant to become responsible for 
the great bulk of the detail work much con- 
fusion would be avoided. Persons become 
responsible only by having responsibility 
placed upon them, and servants, as a rule, 
feel the importance of their work according 
to the trust which is reposed in them and the 
responsibility which is placed on them. 


ox 
Why Women Object to Domestic Service 


MAN, in entering the work of his life, 
starts at the bottom of the ladder, know- 
ing full well that his advancement depends 
entirely upon the interest evinced by him and 
the thoroughness of his work. A woman, on 
the other hand, enters a household as a maid- 
of-all-work, and remains in the same posi- 
tion year after year. Too often this is the 
fault of the mistress. . Seldom does a servant 
ask for an advance in her wages unless she 
is forced to do so, and too often when an 
advance is asked, it is refused, and she 
leaves and goes to a new place, where she 
must begin all over again. After many of 
these setbacks the woman of intelligence 
leaves domestic service altogether, and tries 
another line of work where thought and care 
are appreciated and advancement is sure. 
Frequently, even in large establishments, 
the woman who cooks over a hot stove must 
remain in the same room all day long. Her 
sleeping-room is apt to be on the fourth or 
fifth floor. She is too tired to climb the 
stairs, and perhaps it is cold and unsightly, 
even if it were at hand. Where it is not pos- 
sible to give the cook a room to sit in during 
the intervals of her work, screen off part of 
the kitchen; put down a rug; put there, also, 
a desk and a sewing-machine, a case with a 
few books, especially such as pertain to 
housework and cooking. Have a rocking- 
chair or two, a table, also a good lamp —some- 
thing that will give the kitchen a different 
appearance from the ordinary one. 


ox 
Giving Orders and Getting Results 


Wo one maid only is kept attention 

should be paid to the arrangement of 
the rooms and house, that the work may be 
easily and quickly done. In cold weather see 
that the floor of the kitchen is protected with 
bits of thick carpet, especially where the maid 
is obliged to stand constantly. Have such 
labor-saving conveniences as are necessary 
for the accomplishment of good work, and 
see that they are used for the purposes 
intended. If mistakes occur reprove kindly, 
but firmly. Do not repeat an order. Give 
it carefully, write it out if necessary, then 
demand that it be fulfilled to the letter; if 
not, ascertain the reason why. 

Avoid undue familiarity with servants. A 
little ‘‘ please’’ before a command assists 
greatly in getting results. A command given 
in a pleasant tone of voice may give pleasure 
to the person in its fulfillment. An over- 
bearing or haughty manner to a subordinate 
frequently lays bare the position of the mis- 
tress. It shows that she has not been accus- 
tomed to the position which she is now 
occupying, and is rather upset by the 
advancement. Servants are quick to see 
this. There is no class of people in the 
world so ready to realize that birth and 
breeding are expressed in daily life. We 
find one set of servants feeling elevated by 
the people with whom they live; and another 
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set, on their days out, entertaining their 
friends with the manners and qualities of 
the people with whom they live. A house- 
wife cannot be familiar at one time and 
severe at another. There must be an even- 
ness in her disposition and manner, or she 
cannot expect it in her servants. 

Be a counselor; if possible, give your serv- 
ants advice as to the investment of their 
money; encourage them to save a certain 
amount each week, and help them to plan for 
the best use of that remaining. 


x 
Be Considerate in Every Respect 


ry NOT put the cracked dishes and cups 

without handles into the kitchen for the 
servants’ table. Better buy an inferior quality 
of china, put it there whole, and insist upon 
its being kept in good condition. The serv- 
ants will be elevated by the daintiness of 
their table. See that they have table linen 
for their own use, and in a little while you 
will note a change in their manners. 

Where one maid is supposed to do all the 
work, launtiry work included, she has little 
time to take care of her own clothing; conse- 
quently, she should be given sufficient wages 
to have her sewing done outside; otherwise, 
the mistress cannot expect neatness in the 
personal appearance of her maid. 

Do not forget that these women are human 
beings, and that their stock in trade is 
their health. No one offers them a home per- 
manently; if they are ill they are generally 
removed to a hospital. It is the exception 
when a girl can remain in a place, even in 
which she has lived for several years, and be 
cared for through a protracted and serious 
spell of illness. 

Politeness begets politeness; kindness, 
kindness, and, though we may be exacting 
in a way, if we give kindness in return, 
things will move smoothly. On the other 
hand, many a kind-hearted housewife, who 
heaps upon her servants all the courtesies 
imaginable, is so unsystematic that it is 
almost impossible to do the work of her 
house and keep in health and temper. 


or 
Do Not Economize in Wages 


OMEN are apt to economize on their 
servants’ wages—the very poorest 

place in the whole house to economize. A 
trained servant will save, at the end of the 
year, a hundred toa hundred and fifty dollars, 
even in a small family; and, if she were 
allowed, she would take the entire responsi- 
bility of the kitchen department from the 
housewife. Such a woman couid do the 
marketing; in fact, she should do it; make 
out the bills-of-fare; save the left-overs, and 
would select materials rather than order them 
by telephone. The housewife who holds the 
detail work orders largely in the latter way. 
Things come to the kitchen which she rarely 
sees, and which are not always in first-class 
condition. Under such circumstances her 
servant is at a disadvantage, and much is 
expected of her which she cannot accomplish. 
The housewife, unaccustomed to any form 
of housework, and not realizing how much 
time it takes to do the little things about the 
house, feels that her servants have an abund- 
ance oftimetospare. I know, however, from 
what I have seen in many a household, that 
the cook is on her feet from five o’clock in 
the morning till eleven o’clock at night, and 


- that she rarely ever has an hour in the after- 


noon to even sit down. And this service 
she performs, year in and year out, for five 
dollars a week, or less, and her board. 


or 
Be Interested in Their Pleasures 


fad CONVERSATION witha housewife only 

a few days ago, in speaking of her maid, 
calling her by her first name, I asked the 
maid’s nationality, when she answered 
quickly, ‘‘ Oh, I don’t know. I don’t even 
know her last name. They come and go, and 
life is too-short to bother about them.’’ 
Under such circumstances our- domestic 
problem will never be settled. 

As soon as you have selected your servants, 
or before, find out who they are, and if they 
have friends and associates. Remember, 
they need entertainment and company just 
as other people do. Let them have an even- 
ing at home, when they can receive their 
friends, and their afternoon and evening out, 
when they can return their calls. Make it 
your business to know who their callers are, 
and speak to their friends pleasantly without 
being familiar in the slightest degree. 

If you employ a nurse for your child 
remember that one or two sentences spoken 
in the hearing of your child may destroy his 
character in years to come. 


ness and familiarity; the first two beget 
respect; the last, contempt. At the same 
time remember that your maid has friends 
with whom she associates, and may seriously 
object to your thrusting your personality 
upon her. 
just as you would any person under your 


care. Do not expect all the cardinal virtues | 


in a single person. We are far from being 
perfect ourselves, with all the advantages 
that have been given us; and how can we 
expect perfection in people who have never 
had any advantages? Our servants’ posi- 
tions are not enviable as a rule. Imagine 
sitting at the back part of even the most 
elegant house in this country, without a sit- 
ting-room, without a window through which 
you could see anything but a blank wall; 
answering a door-bell at every ring, three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the year. 

Pay according to the work done; advance 
wages slowly as interest and responsibility are 
assumed, until you have arrived at what you 
think should be the maximum; 
maid know that this is the end, but that your 
home, which is now partly hers, shall be the 
same to the end of her life if she wishes. 

Your maid should have a comfortable, 
well-lighted and well-ventilated sleeping- 
room, a place to which she may retire after 
the day’s work is done, and rest. 
without springs and without a comfortable 
mattress, in an illy ventilated room, is not 
attractive. The rooms which are given tlie 
servants to sleep in should be as comfortable 
as those given the family. 


or 
Forgive, but Do Not Overlook Failings 


i” YOU pay your maid by the month be sure 

that you are prompt; if by the week, see 
that each week she receives her full wages. 
Ask her now and then about her savings; 
counsel her regarding the amount of cloth- 
ing and the proper manner of dress. Teach 
her that simple, plain clothing is much more 
becoming in her position than the gewgaws 
worn by so many women in domestic serv- 
ice, and that gaudy jewelry and _ imitation 
diamonds are not becoming. 

If things do not work smoothly—and they 
often do not—and you lose your temper, 
leave the room or kitchen for a little while, 
and by the time you have cooled down you 
will be in a better condition to give advice. 
Do not overlook a single mistake. Notice 
all the shortcomings; speak of them, and 
ask that they may not be repeated—but ask 
in such a manner that the maid will hesitate 
before she fails again. If you have ordered 
a dish with which she is unacquainted give 
her an idea how it should be prepared, and 
also how it should look when it is served. If 
it is a failure go to the kitchen, make it for 
her once, or stand over her while she makes 
it, and then insist upon the rule being fol- 
lowed again. Mistresses as a class are apt 
to pass over their servants’ shortcomings 
without noticing them. At other times they 
will declare that if such and such things 
occur again the servants must go. But the 
same things do occur over and over again, 
and remain unnoticed, consequently such 
threats have but little significance. 


ox 
Housewives are Apt to Demand Too Much 


T ISsaid that we have much more difficulty 
with our servants than our English sis- 
ters do; but it must be remembered that 
there is no country in the world where so 
much is demanded of a single servant as 
in America. In England a chambermaid 
would never dream of waiting on the table; 
nor would the waitress go upstairs to do the 
chamberwork. Rich as Americans are in 
money, and as willing as they are to spend 
it, they cut down frequently the wages and 
number of their servants to the minimum, 
forgetting that this most essentially relates 
to the comfort, luxury and elegance of their 
homes. ‘In many well-to-do families a half- 
grown girl is employed to take care of the 
baby. Of all things in the world that require 
an experienced head it is the nurse of your 
child. Do not trust an infant in the hands 
of a half-grown girl, or even an ordinary 
woman. Any lack of care may produce a 
disease which will be carried through life. 
The domestic problem will remain as it is, 
or become worse, ur@il the American house- 
wife realizes the importance of the position 
which the servant holds, and also the import- 
ance of selecting well-trained women, and 
giving them the comforts and appliances 
which will aid them in doing their work as it 
should be done, and living as they should live. 


8! 
@ Re is the second of three articles treating of the 
the Servant, and the Waitress. In the 
next (the yee issue Mrs. Rore. will write of 
“The Summer Boarding-House Tabie”’ 
Telling what food to serve during the hot weather.. 


If she is in sorrow, comfort her | 


then let your | 


A bed | 





















Think of a food 
product, prepared 
from the life-giv- 
ing part of the 
choicest spring 
wheat,with which 
you can create the 
most wholesome 
dishes for break- 
fast; the most 
tempting treats for 
lunch; the most 
delicious desserts 
for dinner, and 
you realize the 
value of 


Washburn- 
Crosby’s 



























The New 
Wheat Food 


Boiled a few min- 
utes it is ready for 
breakfast; blended 
with pineapple, 
peaches, lemon, 
cocoanut, apples 
ot other fruit, it 
makes custards 
and puddings new 
in flavor, rich in 
nutriment, per- 
fectly digestible. 
Sterilized and 
sealed while hot it 
comes to your 
table absolutely 
pure and good. 


A recipe book in every 
2-lb. package. Sold by 
= all grocers. 


WASHBURN -CROSBY CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Makers of the famous 


Gold Medal Flour 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


TEN EARLY-SUMMER DISHES 


Fighth Article in the Series of Illustrated Dishes 


Prepared for the 


Fournal by Fanet 





PLANKED SHAD. Fasten the shad, split without separating the 

arts, skin side down, upon a heated and oiled oak or rosewood plank. 
ted over with butter, season with salt and pepper, and bake over a 
dripping-pan in a quick oven for about twenty-five minutes, basting fre- 
uently with butter. Set the plank on a serving-dish. Garnish with 
Rechess potatoes, parsley and radishes. Serve with maitre d’hétel butter. 





CURRY OF LOBSTER IN RICE CUPS. 
When cold remove centres; brush with yolk of egg; brown in the oven or 
fry in deep fat. Cook half an onion in butter; add a quarter of a cupful of 
flour, one tablespoonful of curry powder, one pint of cocoanut milk. 
Season with salt, pepper and lemon juice. Strain over one pint of lobster 
cut in pieces. Serve in the rice cups garnished with lobster claws. 


Press boiled rice into cups. 





SCRAMBLED EGGS AND TOMATOES, spinach border. Cook half 
a peck of spinach in broth. Chop fine. Season and form into a ring ona 
dish. Beat six eggs; add salt, pepper and half a cupful of canned tomatoes; 
mix thoroughly. ‘Turn into a hot omelet-pan over two tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter; stir until the mixture is lightly set, then turn into the 
centre of the spinach dish, garnish and serve hot. 





GOLDEN BALL FRITTERS. Sift half a cupful of flour into half a 
cupful of milk and three level tablespoonfuls of butter scalding hot; stir 
until the mixture leaves the side of the pan. Add a grating of lemon. 
Remove from the fire and beat in two eggs, one atatime. Shape with two 
spoons, and fry in deep fat. Serve hot, rolled in powdered sugar, or with a 
thin sugar and water syrup flavored to taste. 


RHU BARB JELLY AND BANANA CREAM. Bake a pound of 
; ubarb, cut in pieces, with a cupful of sugar and half a cee of water; 
_ add one ‘tablespoonful and a half of gelatine. Toa cupful of s ifted banana 
Pulp add the juice of half a lemon, half a cupful of oman e juice, half a 

Cupful of sugar and a tablespoonful and a half of elatine. Phen beginning 
to set fold in a cupful of whipped cream. Mould in = my 





McKenzie Hill, of the Boston Cooking School 








BONED CODFISH BAKED. Mix acupful and a half of pounded fish 
with the whites of two eggs; add gradually two-thirds of a cupful of cream. 
Season with salt and pepper. Press through a pastry bag and tube over a 
seasoned and boned codfish which has been placed on a buttered fish sheet, 
with head and tail skewered. Bake, basting with white stock. Sprinkle 
with yolk of egg. Serve with any fish sauce. 





CHICKEN CUTLETS WITH CRESS SALAD. Chill a thin layer of 
aspic in cutlet moulds; decorate with figures cut from whites of eggs and 
olives or pickles. Sprinkle with sifted yolk of egg, and cover with aspic. 
When set put in a layer of chicken and ham, sliced very thin; cover with 
more aspic. When cold turn from the moulds on a bed of watercress 
dressed with French dressing. Garnish with mayonnaise. 


ASPARAGUS PATTIES. Make a sauce of three level tablespoonfuls 
each of butter and flour, and half a cupful each of chicken broth, cream, and 
the water in which a bunch of asparagus has been boiled. Add the beaten 

volks of two eggs, a teaspoonful of lemon juice, salt and pepper, and a 
couch of hot asparagus cut in small pieces and cooked until tender. Serve 
in hot puff-paste shells. 





ANGEL PARFAIT. Boil a cupful of sugar and half a cupful of water 
to the soft-ball stage. Pour on the whites of two eggs beaten until foamy. 
Beat until cold. Flavor with a scant teaspoonful of violet extract and fold 
in the whip from three cupfuls of cream, Turn into a mould, Press 
down the cover over a sheet of paper. Bury in ice and salt for four hours. 
Turn from the mould, garnish and serve. 


PINEAPPLE CREAM IN PINEAPPLE SHELL. 
fuls of water, a pint of sugar and a pint of shredded pineapple for fifteen 


Boil three cup- 


minutes. Add one cengueputes of spiatine softened in cold water. Press 
through Ft 4 When cold add juice of two lemons. Freeze to a 
mush, Add one cupful of cream beaten solid. Fill into a chilled pineapple; 
set in a mould and bury in ice and salt for half an hour. 






















Minufes 
ItSCooked 


alstop 


Most cereals require a double boiler and at 
least 20 minutes’ cooking, while Ralston Break- 
fast Food is prepared with ease and dispatch 
in a single boiler in five minutes, 


There’s not anotier dish so delicious for 
breakfast that contains as much nutrition as 
Ralston Breakfast Food. 


Ask your grocer. If he doesn’t keep Ralston, 


send us his name, and we will mail 
you a sample free. 


PURINA MILLS 


**Where Purity is Paramount ’’ 


Manufacturers of Purina Health Flour (Whole 
Wheat), in 5-lb. Packages and 12-lb. Sacks. 


762 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

















Dainty Desserts | 


Variety in desserts adapted to children 
is a problem always. 


Cream Bk 


Wheat 


Is susceptible of preparation in many 
good and healthful ways. Try this one: 


Take two cups of warm Cream of Wheat por- 
ridge; add one cup of milk, stir until smooth; add 
one- he alf cup of sugar; one beaten egg; one table- 
spoon full of butter; one-half cup of raisins; flavor 
to suit. Bake about 20 minutes. 












Ask your grocer to show you the really 
fine gravures which we issue, any one 
of which views of Northwestern scenery 
you can have with two packages of 
Cream of Wheat. 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


MINUTE 






















{ Absolutely Pure 
Guaranteed } To Make Two Quart jeity A. 
No Soaking or Measfri 







For 13 cents we will send to any addrgss 
| United States or Canada one full-size pak 
; Minute GELATINE and our Book of Dainty 









ADDRESS 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO. ~~ 
ORANGE, MASS. 


Also manufacturers of the Celebrated MiInuTE 
| Tapioca, which requires No Soaking. 


FREE Sample 


Consisting of two aati a of 
OLD 
ENAMEL 


“Our Favorite: ex 


To gild a small frame, also a brush to apply it with, to any 
one mentioning this magazine and inclosing a two-cent 
stamp for postage 

As brilliant and smooth as gold leaf. Ready for 

use. A child can apply it. Shows no brushmarks. 
Can be washed without tarnishing. Gilds every- 
thing, such as chairs, frames, bric-a-brac, chandeliers, 
baskets, etc. Also made in Aluminum Silver. Sold by 
deaiers generally, or we will send 25-cent full-size box, or 
large size (three times the quantity) 50 cents, express prepaid. 


GERSTENDORFER BROS. 
43 D Park Place, NEW YORK 













































Now is the time for 


Ice Cream 


Send 10 cents for 10 Junket Tablets to make 
10 quarts of delicious 


JUNKET CREAM ICE 


Superbly rich, exquisitely delicious, as velvety as the 
finest French Ice Cream, and made at half the cost. 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY 
Box 1055, Little Falls, N. Y. 


Quality and Flavor Unexcelled! 
g 



















— ; 
_s Cocoa and | 
Grocers Everywhere (Chocolates | 
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LL women who 
do not live in 
houses where there 
are stationary 
washtubs know how much labor is:expended 
in filling and emptying the ordinary washtubs 
on the days when the family washing is being 
done. Acorrespondent of the JouRNAL, who 
thinks that she has solved this problem by a 
very simple process, writes: 

“I take a piece of rubber hose, fasten it to the 
hydrant in the usual way, and fill the boiler and tubs 
by putting the other eud of the hose in the tub. 
When I wish to empty the tubs I put the same end of 
the hose in the tub and screw the other end to the 





WHEN THE WATER HAS TO BE PUMPED 


hydrant, or hold it there an instant whiie I turn the 
water on long enough for the hose to fill; then I turn 
the water off in the hydrant and drop the end of the 
hose over the drain and the water flows in a stream 
from the tub which is soon empty. I am careful to 
keep the end of the hose under the water, when the 
water is nearly out, by tipping the tub to one side. 
I then lift the end of the hose over into the next tub 
and the boiler, etc., until all the water is emptied. I 
fill the tubs from the hot and cold water in the 
kitchen in the same way. The end of the hose is 
pliable, and when drawn up over either faucet 
remains firmly in place. The hot water is put in the 
tub quickly and is just as easily emptied. The hot 
water from the boiler on the stove is taken out in the 
same way.” 


If the water has to be pumped the hose 


may still be used for emptying the tubs and 
boiler. Have a funnel made with a strong 


wire handle, by which it can be hung on the 
just 


pump. Have the small end 
enough to have 
the hose fit 
snugly over it. 
When tubs or 
boiler are to be 
filled connect 
them with the 
pump by the 
hose and funnel, 
and pump the waterin. When tubs or boiler 
are to be emptied make the same connection, 
pump until the hose is full, then lift the fun- 
nel from the pump and drop into the sink or 
drain. It must be remembered that to draw 
the water from tub or boiler the hose must 
always be full of water to start with; after 
that there will be no trouble. 


large 





SLEEVE AND SHIRT- WAIST IRON 


OR ironing sleeves and shirt-waists a set 
of nickel-plated irons, the points of 
which are curved, are sold. They work 
smoothly into the gathers and the tops and bot- 
toms of the sleeves, and will be found a great 
convenience as well as a great saver of time. 
A pair of these irons costs seventy-five cents. 
A new style of gas iron has a gas burner in 
theinterior. A long piece of tubing connects 
the gas pipe andtheiron. This iron has two 
"agg: a it economizes gas and econo- 
izes time and strength, for there is no 
walking back and forth 
with hot and cold irons. 
Such an iron must be 
used with care, as it is 
possible to disconnect the 
tubing from the pipe or 
iron by a sudden, careless 
jerk. 
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Household Helps and New Ideas 


By Maria Parloa 


of the same width of strap iron. A handle for carry- 
ing is also added. A sliding door, six by eight 
inches, and two and a half inches from the bottom, 
enables one to remove ashes and to create a draught. 
The under part also makes a convenient receptacle 
for carrying the charcoal when used at a picnic.” 


Large oil-cans are not always available, 
but one can have a brasero made from sheet 
iron at a cost of about one dollar. In some 
parts of the South charcoal stoves are quite 
common; these stoves, however, are more 
substantial and more expensive than the one 
described above. It must be remembered 
that such stoves cannot be used except in 
places where there is plenty of ventilation. 
The carbonic acid gas given off from the 
charcoal would be fatal in a close room; but 
in the open kitchens in the South, and in 
summer kitchens in country places in the 
North, such an arrangement would be very 
valuable. 


= EVERY house the marring and breaking 

of the furnishings is a frequent source of 
annoyance. Among the safeguards against 
these annoyances are little wooden trays to 
put in the bottom of glass ice-tubs, etc. ; 
tiles with little legs, to protect polished sur- 
faces from hot dishes; rubber tips to put on 
the rockers of chairs, and protect walls from 
injury when the chair is in motion. 

The woman who bakes layer cakes will 
appreciate the new baking plates, which will 
enable her to remove cake without the dan- 
ger of breaking it. These plates have a thin 
knife fastened in the bottom, and so arranged 
that it slides under the baked cake, loosening 
it, so that it may be easily removed. 

Anti-rust tin is new. It is said to be made 
by a process which protects it from rust. It 
is made firm, smooth and heavy, like the 
old-fashioned tin. It costs about three times 
as much as the common tin, 
but it is claimed that it will 
wear three times as long. 


HE gospel of work appeals 
more strongly to the 
average housekeeper than 
does the gospel of rest, and 
yet one is as important as 
the other. If women could 
only learn to relax absolutely 
when there is an opportu- 
nity, and so obtain more rest in ten minutes 
than they do ordinarily in an hour, fewer 
would break down under the pressure of 
work and care; for with the refreshed body 
and mind the tasks could be accomplished in 
less time and with less weariness than when 
working in a fagged-out condition. Follow 
for one month the advice sent to the JouRNAL 
by Clara M. White, Gladstone, Michigan, and 
you will be convinced that a little rest taken 
at odd moments in the right way will leave 
you stronger mentally and physically, your 
work will be better done, and you will have 
more leisure time: ‘‘ Never stand when you 
can sit, and never sit when you can lie down. 
This will hardly be taken literally, but may 
be applied with ‘a grain of salt’ to many 
household duties. With a light, high chair 
or an office stool kept in the kitchen dish 
washing and wiping, preparation of vegeta- 
bles, looking over fruit, ironing small pieces, 
cleaning lamps, polishing silverware, and 
many other things may be done sitting down. 
Backs and nerves will be immeasurably the 
gainers. When the work is completed, after 
the midday meal, and the tired housekeeper 
has a little time to herself, 
let her throw herself on a 
bed for complete relaxa- 
tion and rest.’’ 


ERE is a simple and 
an efficacious plan 
for keeping ice water 





Another ingenious lit- 
tle arrangement for the 
laundry isan ironcleaner, 
waxer and rest. It isa 
shallow box, one-half of 
which is covered with 
asbestos and then with 
fine wire. This is the 
cleaner and rest. The 
iron is rubbed on this 
wire to remove any sub- 
stance, such as _ starch, 
which may adhere to it. 
At the other end there is 
a depression into which 
is pressed a cake of wax. 
fastened a piece of muslin. 
device costs twenty: five cents. 


Over this is 
This useful 


A LADY from Durango, Mexico, writes as 
follows: 


“A brasero, or brazier, is an article found in nearly 
every Mexican kitchen. It is a portable stove for 
burning charcoal as fuel. It is useful for anything 
requiring slow simmering, heating flatirons, keeping 
water hot in case of illness, and last, but not least, 
for picnic use, as it will do its work anywhere. It is 
made from an ordinary five-gallon oil-can, which is 
about ten inches square and fifteen inches high. 
The top is first cut out, and a piece of strap iron, one 
inch wide, is fastened around the top with rivets. 
To this is attached a grate, four inches deep, made 

@ 





A BRASERO 


in hot weather: Use a 
tin pail with perfectly 
straight sides, and large 
enough to turn over a 
water pitcher. After re- 
moving the handle cover 
the sides with thick flan- 
nel, which must be drawn 
smooth and tight. Cut 
out a round piece of flan- 
nel just the size of the 
top and firmly baste it to 
the covering of the sides. 
Cover all this flannel 
with Turkey red. Put 
the round top piece of Turkey red on first, 
cutting it an inch larger than the top of the 
pail. Sew it to the flannel. The Turkey 
red for covering the sides must be cut large 
enough to turn in at the top and bottom. 
After putting it around the pail pin the ends 
together very tight, having the pins about an 
inch apart, and so fastening them that only 
the heads will show. Sew to the cloth the 
wire handle that was removed from the pail. 

To prevent the water from soaking up into 
the covering stand the pitcher on a small 
plate, so that the pail shall rest on the tray; 
then the plate will catch_the drip from the 
pitcher. Ice water covered in this manner 
will keep cold for twelve hours in hot weather. 





OVER THE TEACUP 


VERY useful cooking utensil is what is 
known in France under the name of 
terrine. It is a finely glazed, fireproof dish, 
in shape either round or oval; it always has 
a cover. These terrines may be employed 
to advantage in cooking meats, vegetables, 
fruits, etc., where slow cooking is desirable. 


They may be put in the oven or on top of the | 


range; they hold the heat well and do not 
require an oven with as high a temperature as 
do the ordinary metals. I use them for cook- 
ing simple stews, purées, meats, poultry, birds 
cooked in their juices, simple puddings, etc., 
and find that they save much time and labor. 
These utensils 
aresoldatfirst- 
class kitchen- 
furnishing 
stores. 


CHAMOIS 
ball is 

one of the 
new things to 
be found in 
some house- : 
furnishing stores. It is made from the trim- 
mings of chamois skins. These trimmings 
are cut into short pieces and are strung solidly 
on a strong twine, which is then tied firmly, 
thus making a ball of the scraps of chamois. 
These balls sell for about ten cents apiece. 
They are even better than the whole skin for 
polishing mirrors, window-glass, polished 
woods and metals: If the balls are used 





A TERRINE 


only to give the final polish to the cleaned | 


surface they will keep clean a long time. 


When they do become soiled they should be | 


washed in this manner: Make a strong suds 
with two quarts of tepid water and soap. 
Dissolve a teaspoonful of borax in half a pint 
of hot water and add it to the suds. Wash 
the chamois ball in this, wash a second time 
in a weak suds, and finally rinse in a very 
weak suds. Dry in the shade, then rub 
between the hands to soften. 


N ANTI-TANNIN tea infuser is a simple 
stone china strainer, with a close cover, 
which is intended to be placed in a cup; hot 
water poured in and after a few minutes the 
water poured out. The tea is then placed 
in the strainer and boiling 
water poured on it. The 
cover is put on and the tea 
steeps for a few seconds; then 
the infuser is lifted from the 


cup of tea, in which there 
is little or no tannin. 


Of course, 
it is under- 
stood that the 
drained tea 
leaves are 
kept hot inthe 
infuser, and 
that the boil- 





A TEA INFUSER 


ing water may be poured over them two or | 


three times. The last cup of tea will be 
found to be just as fresh and fragrant as was 
the first cup. 

The woodwork and furniture in a room are 
often marred by being knocked with the 
wooden tops of the brushes used ir. sweeping 
and dusting. 
ing the tops of the brushes with thin pads 
Cut a piece of cheesecloth a little over double 
the size of the top of the brush. Foid it and 
lay between the folds a sheet of cotton batting. 
Sew the pad together and tack it on the wooden 
surface where it will serve as a protection. 


HE summer girl, with her large assort- 
ment of gowns and shirt-waists, finds it 
quite a problem to dispose of the latter where 
they will be kept free from crease or rumple. 
As freshness constitutes the chief charm of the 
shirt-waist it must be preserved at all hazard. 
A clever art student, who had but one closet 
at her disposal, and that one filled to over- 
flowing with all sorts of odds and ends, from 
gowns to art materials and sketches, set her 
wits to work to solve the problem. The only 
unoccupied space was the ceiling; she must 
utilize that or her beloved waists would 
suffer. Fhe 
accompanying 
diagram of her 
scheme will 
show the man- 
ner of her tri- 
umph. : A piece 
of curtain pol®, 
a few screw- 
eyes, four or 
five yards of 
cord, a hook for 
the ceiling, the 
proper number 
of ordinary coat 
hangers, and 
the simple but 
effective thing 
was complete. 





a 


TO HANG SHIRT-WAISTS UPON 


Of course, there are objections to this | 
arrangement; dust and flies, and the marring | 


of the general appearance of the room. But 
where a corner of-a room is curtained off for 
a closet it would be an easy matter to carry 
the curtains up to the ceiling. Summer 
hotels and boarding-house keepers would 


make themselves very popular with the sum- 
mer girl by carrying out this idea in the cur- | 


tained recesses that answer for wardrobes. 


cup, leaving a fresh, fragrant 


This may be avoided by cover- | 











VE STITCHES 


om , The Original 
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ALL WIDTHS GUARANTEED 


“ Atlantic Cotton Miills 


POR SALE BY ALL RETAILERS 
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«1 ONG CHILE, 
Go ‘LONG oN 
mssus MUS IME 
‘ FUST iL AST 


My 42-page book, 
** Dainty Desserts 

for Dainty People’”’ 
| tells how to make seventy delicious desserts from Knox's 
| || Gelatine. = Mailed Free on Application 
Pint sample and book sent postpaid for 5 cents. 

Ask your grocer first for Knox's Gelatine. If he does 
not keep it, send me his name and | will mail you a two- 
quart package for 15 cents (two for 25 cents), Pink gela- 

tine for fancy desserts in every package. 
CHAS. B. KNOX, 12 Railroad Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 


























~ OLD HICKORY 


1 As a name, was 
| once applied toa 
| famous American 
statesman—the 
leader of his day 
and generation. 
We eppis the 
name to a line of 
fashionable rustic 
furniture—the 
leader of its da 
and generation, It 
is made by ha 
from white hick- 
ory saplings, the 
tougheat material 
to be had. The 
bark is left on, and 
the work done b 
hand. ‘The chair 
here shown, $2.25, 
or two for $4.00, 
freight paid east 
tf the Rock 
Mountains. 
your dealer does 
not keep them, 
write for illustra- 
ted catalogue,freé, 
showing 65 patterns and unique ‘I wentieth Century 
styles, of Rockers, Settees, Tables, and all varieties of 
Rustic Furniture for Lawns, Verandas, etc., for 
Homes and Clubs. Pretty Settee for $7.50. 


| The Old Hickory Chair Co,, Martinsville, Ind. 


| 
{ Cake 
| Secrets 
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Iglebeart’s Swans DowD 


Prepared Cake flout. 


Spring wheat flour is excellent for bread, but 
not adapted for fine cakes. ivery home 
should keep a package of Igleheart’s Swans 

wn Prepa Cake Flour.” Not a self, 
rising flour. Good all the year. Unequaled 
for finest cakes, puddings, pastry, etc. 

If not sold by your grocer, send us his name 
and we will make you a special offer. 


Address Dept. A, Igieheart Bros., Evansville, ind. 


Costs 2¢ a Cake. 
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Designed and Described by Sara Hadley 
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THIS WILL BE A LACE SUMMER | 


And These are Some of the Pretty Things Which Will be Worn 








NARROW LACE COLLARS, OR BANDS, FOR WEARING OVER VELVET STOCKS 


ACE has become an almost universal 
dress decoration. Hardly a hand 
some gown is made these days 
which does not include hand- 
made lace in its finish. The 
new open lacy braids and fine 
threads used to ornament 
skirts, waists, jackets, sleeves, 
collars, yokes, etc., combine to 
produce the most charming effects at no great 
expenditure of time or 
money, and certainly add 
much to the appearance of 
the summer gown. 

Vacation time presents 
valuable opportunities for 
lace-making. It is a dainty 
accomplishment, and one 
which is growing in favor as 
its possibilities for the orna 
mentation of gowns of all 
sorts are being discovered. 
Particularly is it adapted to 
the attractive materials in 
which summer gowns are 
being developed this season. 

Little lace collars, or 
bands, similar to those illus- 
trated at the head of this page, 
require comparatively small 
labor; their cost, too, is 
slight. Any person having a 
little know ledge of lace work 
can, with a small degree of 
application and careful atten 
tion to detail, make them 
with but little difficulty. 

High collars of lace, 
matching in design other 
lace in the costume, are 
sometimes run through with 
tiny rows of baby velvet. 









LACE ENDS FOR RIBBON OR CHIFFON JIES 


Double ruffles of chiffon finish the tops. 
When buying materials for this work be 
careful to get only the best. 

The smaller tie end in the illustration 
shown above is of Point lace, the larger one 
of Russian lace. As scarfs of all sorts of 
Materials are to be much worn this summer 
these designs are as valuable as they are 
attractive. Made smaller they may be util- 
zed for trimming sleeves and _ bodices. 
The new scarfs are made to appear as soft 
and fluffy as possible, and tie under the chin 
Ma large bow. The ends are long and are 
Seldom left without some dainty ornamenta- 
tion, which is usually of lace. 

* Used with organdy, lawn or silk, either 
Of the Bruges lace insertions shown in the 


illustrations at the bottom of this page will 
be found satisfactory. The insertion may 
match in design and materials the yoke and 
sleeves, or the waist and sleeves, as may be 
preferred. Bruges lace is one of the most 
effective of the modern hand-made laces. 
The modern laces are Flemish, Royal 
Battenberg, English Point, Renaissance, 
Point Appliqué, Duchess or Princess, Marie 
Antoinette, Honiton, Bruges and Roman. 





DRESS YOKE IN BRUGES LACE 


ACE yokes, similar to the one of Bruges 
lace illustrated above, make beautiful 
trimmings for summer gowns. The effect is 
heightened if sleeves and stock collar are 
made to match, or the entire waist may be of 
lace as well as the sleeves and the skirt, mak- 
ing a magnificently complete lace dress, and 
one of the latest Parisian novelties. The lace 
may be white, cream, écru or black in color, 
and made of linen or silk thread. If pre- 
ferred it may be made of the wide braids 
which do not necessitate as much labor as the 
narrower ones. Bruges lace is used for col- 
lars, edgings, etc. Lace made with the new 
Flemish braids is exquisite for table purposes. 
The materials necessary for making these 
laces are comparatively inexpensive. The 
outfit I would advise consists of a few lace 
patterns, an assortment of pretty linen braids, 
linen thread in seyeral sizes, needles without 
points, a thimble and a pair of sharp scissors. 





A MOST ATTRACTIVE DESIGN IN BRUGES LACE INSERTION 








LACE ENDS FOR RIBBON, NET AND CHIFFON TIES 


HE smaller of the two designs in the illus- 
tration which is shown above may be 
utilized for the ends of a thin silk or ribbon | 
scarf. The larger one is intended for the 
ends of a scarf of fine bobbi- 
net or chiffon. 

Lace yokes, similar to the 
one which is shown in the 
illustration to the left, are 
worn not only with silk 
gowns but also in connec- 
tion with Swiss and organdy 
costumes by young girls as 
well as by women of mature 
age. Over a silk yoke of 
cream, pale blue or pink 
these lace yokes give a most 
dainty and satisfactory effect. 

The Point lace ends which 
are illustrated below are 
made with narrow braids and 
fine threads, and present a | 
delightfully delicate lacy 
effect when sewed on the ends 
of a white satin ribbon and | 
used as a tie. They may 
also be used on chiffon. 

As these hand-made laces | 
are to be much worn this 
summer the designs given on 
this page should prove of | 
value to the women and girls 
who are always on the look- 
out for dainty and new ideas 
for the adornment of their 
summer clothes. 
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Paris, 1900 


The President of the United States, in 
his annual message to Congress, December 5, 
1899, refers to the representation of American 
Industries at the Paris Exposition in the 


following words: 


“There has been allotted to the United States a 
considerable addition of space, which, while placing 
our country in the first rank among exhibitors. 
does not suffice to meet the increasing urgent 
demands of our manufacturers. The efforts of the 
Commissioner General are ably directed toward a 
Strictly representative display of all that most 
characteristically marks American achievements in 
the inventive arts, and most adequately shows the 
excellence of our natural productions.” 


The Commissioner General of the United 
States for the Paris Exposition of 1900 has 
published an official list of exhibitors who 


| have been selected to represent the various 


industries of the United States at Paris in 
1900, and this list shows that the great in- 
dustry of the piano and organ trade of the 


| United States is to be represented by the 


makers of the 


Baldwin 


Piano. The displays to be made by our 
firms and _ corporations are:— Pianos, 
Grands and Uprights and parts thereof, 
The Baldwin Piano Co., Cincinnati; Reed 
Organs and Upright Pianos, The Hamilton 
Organ Co., Chicago; Model of modern 
American piano factories, being reproduced 
in miniature of the Baldwin plant, showing 
all the processes of piano construction, 
D. H. Baldwin & Co., Cincinnati. 


Our selection to represent Piano and Organ 
construction in the United States at Paris 
in 1 lends additional interest to the 
booklet we have published, entitled “ How 
to Know a Piano,” as in it the construc- 
tion of the perfect piano is described and 
illustrated. A copy will be mailed free 
upon application. 


D. H. BALDWIN & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Our exhibits at the Paris Exposition will be 
located in the Departments of Liberal Arts 
and of Civil Engineering and Transportation. 


Pears 


Economical soap is one that 





a touch of cleanses. 
Pears’ shaving soap. is the 
best in all the world. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts of 
stores sell it, especially druggists. 











Genuine 
Farina Cologne 


Is imitated so closely in bottles and la- 
bels that even dealers are sometimes 
deceived. The genuine bears the words, 


“ gegenuber dem Julichs Platz,’’ 


the address of the great Farina distil- 
lery; “‘gegeniiber dem Julichs Platz’’ 
(opposite the Julichs Place), 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents 

























“Daisy Queen” 


One of the latest and 
most lasting 
perfumes. 


All 


= 











are of 
the highest 
quality; a selec- 
tion is simply a matter 
of preference. 


Sold by all dealers, or Lapp & COFFIN 
sent prepaid on receipt of $1.00. 


9 for 10 Cents 


° 
We will send to any one 9 handsome 7 in. @) ke 
Battenburg designs, all different, stamped 4 
on colored cambric. Also our new 100-page 
coaviages of Fancy Work Novelties and 
Handkerchiefs. Al! for 10 cents. 


C. 8. DAVISSON & CO. 
391 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Buy Your Goods 
Direct ‘“ MILL 


Cheviots, Serges, 
Broadcloths and 
Cassimeres in all 


the latest patterns 
and shades. 


They are fine new goods, 
not “mill ends” nor “ sec- 
onds,” and are sold to you 
for at least 


'/3 less 


than you can get them else- 
where, Our prices, 54 ins. 
wide, from , to $1.50 
per yard. These goods are 
nicest quality and are the 
correct thing for 


GOLF, BICYCLE 
OUTING and 
Tailor-Made SUITS 


Samples by mail free. 
You judge the quality 
yourself, Will cut any 
length desired. Save re- 
tuiler’s and jobber’s profits 
by dealing direct with us. 


Tilton Woolen Mill 
Tilton, N. H. 











“*Soft and beautiful skins need 
soft and beautiful linen next 
to them.” JAMES STARTIN 


Senior Surgeon, London Skin Hospital 
Consulting Surgeon, Sheffield Skin Hospital 





Dr. 
Deimel’s 
Linen- 








S the ideal preserver of that clearness, 
softness and elasticity of the skin, 
which is indicative of a healthy condi- 
tion and which is in strict contradistinc- 
tion to the sallow appearance due to the 
debilitating influence of wearing flannels. 
All Dr. Deimel’s Linen -Mesh Garments bear the 
above Trade-Mark. If you cannot obtain them, 
write us. Catalogue and sample pieces free. 


DEIMEL LINEN-MESH Co. 
495 Broadway, New York 
141 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal, 
728 15th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 





Do you know that we manufacture the finest 
dress shields in existence? Can be washed; 
are odorless. A guarantee with every pair. 


L. SHAW 


Established 87 Years 
The Largest Hair Store in 
the World 


$ Natural as 
1g$ one’s own 
hair; detec- 

tion impossible. 


We are the originators of the MARIE ANTOINETTE 
; Beautiful 1 

Wavy Switches “Autty, $3.00 up. 
NEW STYLES 


Skeleton Bangs and Waves 


_ New Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 
54 West 14th St. (Next door to Macy's), New York 


Temper High Then take 
from them off 
Hook and Eye? and put on 

€ 






































Ball and Socket Fasteners, the kind that wi// hold. If 
your dealer hasn’t the genuine “ //ear it Snap,’ send 
us his name with yours and a two-cent stamp for a 


sainple; or — Send 6 Cents for a Trial Set 
BALL AND SOCKET FASTENER CO. 
78-80 Worth St., New York. 68 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 





There is nothing that looks 
cheap about 


aa Brandenburgs 


A woman who has one on is 
always well dressed. 
Yet they cost very little. 





Ask your Dry-Goods Dealer for 
SIMPSON’S 

Brandenburg Cloths 

Beautiful : Siiver-Plated a" bold eight spools, needles 


pins and thimble. Cushioned 


Spool Holders = rich =~" $1.00, postpaid. Illustrated 


10c. or sent free with each order. 
CHAS. 4. CLARK & CO., 292 Graham Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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THE MODISH SHIRT-WAISTS THIS SEASON 


By Virginia Louts Ralston 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY KATHERINE VAUGHAN HOLDEN 








Shirt- waist of embroidered mull 
made with yoke and bands of 
lain material. Appliqués of 
ace ornament the yoke. 





Blouse of batiste with appliqué 
design of embroidery and rib 
bon. The box-plait in front 
fastens with studs. 


Norfolk blouse having double- 
breasted vest with double row 
of crochet buttons. Sleeves 
box-plaited to match the waist. 





_ 


Waist of lawn with jacket front 
cut in scallops. Vest of pli 
frills. p collar of ly 
plaited linen. be 








Striped gingham shirt-waist made Blouse made of silk handkerchiefs 
with the stripes to encircle bodice folded in kerchief fashion in front. 
and sleeves. It has three box-plaits Pointed vest of guipure lace. Plain 
in the front and one in the back. sleeves finished with the lace. 





Blouse waist of polka-dotted cre- Blouse of pongee silk. The deep 
tonne, trimmed with bands of yoke and lower part of the sleeves 
white pigué. Sleeves fulled into are smocked. Upper parts of sleeves 
piqué colle, High collar of piqué. droop slightly. Ruffles at the wrists. 


Blouse of fine lawn tucked all over Dainty shirt-waist of sheer white 
in side plaits. Hemstitched jabot lawn with clusters of tucks, with 
down the front arranged in points lace insertion between. Fastens 
to give handkerchief effect. with two rows of lace buttons. 





Shirt- waist of sheer lawn tucked in Stylish shirt-waist of Madras. 
squares and made with a few gathers St down the front fastened with 
in the front. Upper parts of the buttons and corded in solid 
sleeves are tucked in squares. color. Sleeves finished with frills. 





Moujik blouse of dark blue linen. 
Fastens at the side with bands 
of white embroidery and pear! 
buttons. Cuffs of embroidery. 





Blouse of embroidered batiste. 
Narrow plissé frill in front 
and on the shoulders. Elbow 
sleeves finished with plissé frills. 





Pretty shirt- waist made in grad- 
uating plaits. Vest of finely 
tucked mull. High collar and 
narrow tie of the mull. 





Draped blouse of satin. Chou 
and girdle of panne velvet. 
Yoke and collar o: guipure lace. 
Sleeves finished with frills. 
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NINE PRETTY SUMMER GOWNS 


By Katherine Vaughan Holden 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR THE JOURNAL 





YACHTING PARTY GOWN OF WHITE LINEN 
































EVENING GOWN OF WHITE INDIA MUSLIN 








OF WHITE Pigué DOTTED WITH BLACK 
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OF WHITE ORGANDY AND ORIENTAL LACE 







































































GRAY ORGANDY TRIMMED WITH YELLOW LACE 


STYLISH MORNING GOWN OF FIGURED PERCALE 


DAINTY GARDEN-PARTY GOWN OF CREAM MULL 
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The McGee Adjustable 
YOKE $1.75 
UNDERSKIRT .9eg "*# 


Paid 
The only perfectly close- 
fitting, adjustable Yoke Under- 
skirt that good dressers find 
adapted to the present style of 
close-fitting dress skirt. ‘The 
deep yoke does away with surplus 
fullness at the waist-line and over 
the hips, and makes a glove fit, 
without wrinkles, impossible with 
a draw-string Underskirt. Once 
adjusted by a series of hooks 
and eyelets it never needs chang- 
ing. It is well made, with fine 
and close stitching, strap seams 
throughout, without raw edges, 
yet costs only a little more than 
draw-string Underskirts. 
Number 13, a light-weight 
Sateen Skirt with umbrella 
flounce, and one 5-inch ruffle 
of lighter goods, six rows 
of cord at bottom of flounce and 
well bound, a very useful skirt for 
the price, $1.75. EXPRESS PREPAID. 


Made also in Italian Cloths, 
Mercerized Cotton, Moreens, < 
Satin and Taffetas; black and 4 
colors, up to $15.00. In order- 
ing, give waist and length of 
skirt measure. Sold by one 
dealer in your town—write 
for his name. 


Catalogue free showing ten 
styles. Address 


McGEE BROTHERS CO., Jackson, Mich. 
Dealers wanted in towns where we are not represented 


No. 





It hides and holds 





In fit and cling 
. and faste 


No need to ask 
“What is it?” 


See that 


hump? 


The DeLong 
Hook and Eye 





Ricuarpson & DeLonc Bros., Mfrs. 
‘Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 





Dress Shields 


AKE THE ONLY 


Perspiration Proof, Washable 


Shields on sale, and when 
properly attached (a/ edges, 
not through curve) are guar- 
anteed to properly protect 
every Waist. 


ELASTIC, SOFT 
AND PLIABLE 
No other shields have 
their advantages. Ask 


for and insist on having 
Canfield Dress Shields. 


For sale by all dealers 


Send 25c. for sample pair 


CANFIELD RUBBER CO. 
73 Warren Street, New York 

















Stamped in Plain Colors, . ° ‘ 8.75 «61.25 
Stamped in Gold, Silver or Copper Bronze, “Sd 1.35 
Stamped, IMuminated In Iwo Colors, — . 1,00 1.50 
Handsome eample book and sheet of souvenir engraved work mailed 


for 10 cents. 
Royal Visiting Cards—Latest styles of engraving and sizes, including 
. ghutn, “Wamnyles free. 50 cards, 75e.; 100 cards, $1.00. 


ALL CHARGES PREPAID 
ROYAL ENGRAVING CO., 15 South 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York — 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools and families. 
Advises parents about Schools. Wm, 0. Pratt, Mgr. 








THE LADIES’ 


FOR THE GIRL GRADUATE 
THIS YEAR 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIBED BY KATHERINE VAUGHAN HOLDEN 


Graduation gown of sheer nainsook with 
tucked bodice, elbow sleeves and skirt. ‘he 
slightly trained skirt falls soft and full to the 
hem. The yoke is of embroidered nainsook, 
and the fichu of the plain. 


Embroidered cream mull gown made over 
deep cream silk. ‘The bodice, sleeves and skirt 
are of sparsely embroidered mull; the fichu 
and the ruffle on the skirt are of flouncing to 
match. ‘The yoke is finely tucked. 





Gown of Indian muslin trimmed with Valen- 
lace and insertion. The bodice, sleeves 

ands esse ae Sues matin cuatigg & nner 
ace insertion bet ween. rtha i 

of Swiss edged with lace. E sigs 


—— a | — 
- 





Gown af plain Swiss, with bodice, skirt and 
sleeves tucked in clusters, and insertion of 
Oriental lace between, The yoke is of tucked 
Swiss, and the closely fitted fichulike bertha of 
muslin is edged with lace. 


Gown of Victoria lawn over white silk. The 
bodice closes at the shoulder and under-arm, 
The skirt is box-plaited. On the foot of each 
box-plait, and on the bodice and the sleeves are 
appliqués of lace. 





Dotted Swiss gown, made with sailor collar of 
Irish embroid reaching To the front waist- 
line. The plainly gored skirt has two rows of 
embroidery set in at the bottom. ‘The girdle is 
of cream- white ribbon. 
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Robe gown of embroidered muslin. ‘The 
bodice, the tab over the sleeves and the tunic 
are of the embroidered material, while the 
remainder of the gown, as shown in the illus- 
tration, is of the plain. 





Gown of batiste incrusted with point de Venise 
lace and made over cream silk, Bodice, sleeves 
and short tunic are of the incrusted batiste. 
The bodice is made with vest, yoke and collar 
of finely tucked batiste. 
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Robe gown of Indian muslin. ‘The skirt is made 
with rows of embroidered insertion running 
lengthwise, with a foot ruffle of embroidery. 
‘The*bodice and sleeves are of puffings of the 
muslin alternating with insertion. 








Wedding 


Silver 


Intending purchasers of Wedding 
Gifts should bear in mind the 
fact that the Gorham Company, 
Silversmiths, is the most impor- 
tant house in this line. Its repu- 
tation is due in a large degree to 
its ability to produce constantly 
and in great profusion the choicest 
specimens in Sterling Silver at 
reasonable prices. 


GORHAM MEG. COMPANY 


Silversmiths 


Broadway and Nineteenth Street 
New York 


A Piano 
By Mail 


' 
you can buy an IVERS & POND Piano 
just as cheaply, as safely and as sat- 
isfactorily of us by mail as in person at our 
warerooms. 


Our Proposition 


If no dealer near you sells them we 
will quote lowest prices, explain our sys- 
'tem of selling on EASY PAYMENTS, 
how we take old pianos in exchange, and 
write you a personal letter that will 
give you valuable information. We send 
piano to any point in the United States 
for trial in your home at our expense. 
Catalogue free. 

If you want a piano, a postal card may 
save you $75 to $100. Send it to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
116 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 














‘¢Standard of Highest Merit’’ 


Foe 


THE NEW SCALE Fischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of ‘Vone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stamps the Fischer Piano with 
an individuality that no other Piano possesses. 


60 Over 


Years 110,000 


Established y Sold 


BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Payments 
every home is at once enabled to ssess and 
enjoy a High-Grade Piang. Pianos delivered to 
all parts of the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars. 


| J. & C. FISCHER 


33 Union Square—West, New York, N. Y. 


vose 


PIANOS 


Are receiving more favorable comments to-day 
from an urtistic standpoint than all other makes 


combined. 
WE 


Challenge Comparisons 


By our easy payment plan, every family in 
mcderate circumstances can own a fine piano. 
We allow a liberal price for old instruments !1 
exchange, and deliver the piano in your house 
free of expense. You can deal with us at 4 
distant point the same as in Boston. Send fot 
catalogue and full information. 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
160 Boylston Street, Boston 
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SPOOL 
SILK 


Too 
Strong 
To 


Break 


. SPOOL SILK is unequaled for 
hand or machine sewing. It is a 
smooth thread, always uniform in size, has no 
knots, frayed or rough fibres and runs smoothly 
in the needle. Every Corticelli Spool marked 
“100 yards” contains full 10 yards of silk. No 
short measure. Corticellj Spool Silk wears 
longer in the garment, and seams sewed with it 
will withstand greater strain than if sewed with 
any other silk. It is dyed in colors to match all 
seasonable dress goods. Colors of Spool Silk 
match the colors of Buttonhole Twist. Corticelli 
is made from the best selected taw silk, on the 
best machinery, in the best org d factory in 
the world. Endorsed by all \first-class dress- 
makers. Sold everywhere. 







ga” Every woman should secure gur booklet, entitled 
“Spring and Summer Costumes—An# How to Make 
Them,” by Josephine Robb, of per’s Bazar, giving 
valuable advice and practical directions a to how the latest 
fashions can be economically reproduced at home. It is 
profusely illustrated by engravings made from special photo- 
graphs, for which several of the most beautiful actresses 
have posed. This valuable booklet sen} by mail to any 
address on receipt of 4 cents in stamps 
Address, 





NONOTUCK SILK CO., 

















Stunning Effects 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER 


Sent CO. D. with No. 212. Double - breasted 
privilege of free ladies’ man-tallored suit of 
examination at Long's all-weel suiting. 
express Wat dacket trimmed with mohair 
office. Do — braid and lined throughout. 
not send : Lined Skirt, has 


































any money canvas  stiffen- 
in advance. If ing and bind- 
found entirely ing. Comes in 
mn jones ack, blue, 
our aiso @ grey or 
special price tan mixture. A 
and charges. leader at $7.50. 
not, return Worth double. 

at Our expense, 
In ordering, Suit No. 417. 


give name and 
address, also 
bust, waist and 
neck to waist 
Measure, inside 
sleeve and skirt 
length in front 
to insure fit. 


Ver 
212, y 
$7.50. hand. 
some 
black or navy 
blue wool 
cheviot serge 
Skirt, richly 
appliqued on 
ront with 
taffeta silk 
and braid. 


No. 704, Lined and 

Satin inter- 

wae lined. 

a Has 
over 

fitted lining. S&irt 417, $4.75 ote 


tative garment trimmed with plaited 
clusters of cording. Black, back. Price Only $4.75. 
ted or nz avy blue. Sale Price, $3.75. 


Send for our new book of swell fashions No.st. It's free. 


EDWARD B. RD B.GROSSMAK ;(; 

















STEWART’S 
Duplex Safety Pins 


Fasten from either side but do not slip through. Effective 
guard. Imitated but not duplicated by any other maker. 


- Have 
4“ ’ 
Consolidated Safety Pin Co.” 
On Every Card 
None Genuine without our Name on Card 


If 
dealers cannot supply you, send three two-cent stamps 
for sample of twelve assorted sizes. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN COMPANY 
Box 125, Bloomfield, N. 5. 
ALSO MAKERS OF HOL DFAST HAIRPINS 
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“The 
Pertect 
Poise 


Of the woman who wears 
a FERRIS WAIST is 
easily distinguishable. 
She rides with easy grace 
because every motion, 
every muscle is abso- 
lutely free. She rides 
without fatigue because 
she enjoys perfect respi- 
ration. Ferris’ Bicycle 
Corset Waist is construct- 
ed with elastic sides 
which yield to every 
motion of the wearer. 
The hips are short and 
pliable, the bust is 
made to give sup- 
port without re- 
striction. Every 
woman who rides 
a wheel or a horse, 
who plays tennis or golf, 
should wear the 


Bicycl 
FERRIS pr: Waist 


They are shown in all their beauty in the Ferris book of Living Models. 
Sent free. Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waists are sold by all leading retailers. 


Children’s, 25c. to 50c. Made only by 


THE FERRIS BROTHERS COMPANY 
341 Broadway, New York 


Do not take substitutes. Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.75; Misses’, 50c. to $1.00; 
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S Baby’ ’s s first pair of Shoes - FREE 
| 


an os = VICI KID. 


Fated SOFT TO THE LITTLE FEET — 





NO LEATHER CAN BE SOFTER 


T is the handsomest, toughest leather ever made 
from goatskins. All the shoe world knows it. 
We want every mother and child to know it. 
That is why we give the first pair of shoes. 


lake any baby born in 1900 to your shoe-dealer, have the foot measure- 
ments carefully taken by him and sent to us, and we will have a 
handsome pair of VICI KID shoes made and returned to 

the dealer fur you. A/ind you, not a penny to pay. 


Vici Dressing kp new leather new and 


makes oldleather likenew. 


Vict Paste Polish—!0¢ best shine 


bringer we 
know; a clean shine that won’t smutch, 
that damp won’t hurt. 
aste and 
Vici Combination—}2.°'¥,,. 


Two packages in one case. Nothing 
better; nothing handier. 


THE VICI PRODUCTS ARE MADE, AND CAN 
BE MADE, BY NO ONE ELSE. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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For Smart Dressers 
The Kabo Bust Perfector 


Worn over a corset gives a perfection of bust outline to either 
ee made gowns or shirt-waists to be obtained in no other 

wag. Worn without a corset it is an efficient bust support, 
and will be hailed with delight by the athletic woman who 
wants the waist entirely free. 

It is light, inexpensive, easily adjusted and delightfully com- 
fortable. Indispensable to ladies who lack perfect proportions, 
as it supplies every deficiency, conceals every imperfection. 

The Kabeo Bust Perfector is hygienic and makes padding 
unnecessary. 

No.1. Jean, white, black ordrab, . - . $100 

No.2. Batiste, white, drab, pink, blue, heltotrope, . 150 

No. 3. Satin, white, black, } my pink, blue or scarlet, . 2.50 

No. 4. Net, for summer wear, white only, vo te 

No. 5. Linen, for surf bathing, gray only, 1.00 

Sizes—18-30. Order same size as your corset. 

Tailors and dressmakers are delighted with it because it enables 
them to give their patrons a perfect fit and a perfect bust. 
Recommended by exclusive tailors and modistes. 

If you cannot get The Kabe Bust Perfeetor at yc 
deakes’s it will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. State tN 7 Oo 
and style desired. Boohk/et /ree. ~% N 


Ka bo ' Ase Celebestedfos” . 
OPSELS Sie Fi and eorntol oy, 
NO BRASS EYELETS (|* aA, °™% 
$1.00 to $3.00. All Leading Dealers Vs 
CHICAGO CORSET CO, Ww, 


203 Monroe Street, Chicago. 388 Broadway, New Xdtle ov 








‘*American Made for American Maids” 


ID Chicago W aists 


Have become so popular All Shapes 
that they are now made 
in various shapes, to 
fit every woman. 


Ladies’ Model 


long waist 


Cutaway 


low bust 
and hipless 


Small Shape 


slender 
form 


Nursing al The Most 
cutaway 
hips 


Try them! ( | 
Made of tine : "how the World 


sateen; fast 
black, drab or 
white; clasp or 
button front. 
Sizes 18 to 30, 
waist meas- 
ure; 31.to 36, 
25c extra. . " 

Ask your dealer for the G-D Cuicaco Waltsr. 
If he Soon’t it, send a maney order or stamps, 
mentioning color, shape and size desired, and we 
will send you one, prepaid. 


GAGE-DOWNS CO., Chicago, Il. 


The Model Waist and 
Hose Supporter 


For Boys aad Girls 


A Waist, Shoulder Brace and Hose Sup- 
porter combined, made from finest Sateen, 
with best I.isle Elastic Flexo Grasp Rubber 
Button ey cen sy which cannot tear 
the stuckin 

Has Two Rows of Tape Buttons, made es- 
pecially strong, which cannot come off, for 
fastening skirts, pants and drawers. 

The Shoulder Strap can be adjusted to @ 
length desired, and the Patented Sliding 
Loop at back responds to every movement 
of the body, allowing perfect freedom. 
Colors, Black and White. Sizes, 20 to 
28 in., waist measure. Price, by mail, 50c. 


Lady Agenta Wanted 
JULIA BROWN, 152 Washington St., Chicago ° 
































THE M WAIST 


Carry all weight from the shoulder. 

Finished with handsome, durable 
edging. 

Retail at 15 cents, ® cents and 2% cents. 

For sale lvy all first-class dealers, or sent 
by mail on receipt of price. 


MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS 
Minneapolis, Minn 
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ANOTHER TALK WITH OLD LADIES 
By Margaret E. Sangster 


VERY old face is in some measure 
a history. We write our own 
story as we go on, and a placid 
countenance, serene and strong, 
is a record of trials met and 

passed, of tangles untwisted, and of 
sorrows meekly borne. ‘‘To him that 
overcometh,’’ says St. John, “‘ will I 
give to eat of the hidden manna, and 
will give him a white stone, and in the stone 
a new name written, which no man knoweth 
saving he that receiveth it.’’ I have friends 
whose look of tender repose shows that they 
are sharers of this Divine secret, and that in 
weariness and old age they are equal to their 
day, because all along they have ever been 
overcoming, and now they may eat of the 
hidden manna spoken of in the good Book. 


or 
Some Old Ladies Are Hard to Live With 


O NOT be vexed if I begin my talk of 
to-day by showing you a reef over which 
I wish toerect a flaming beacon light. Some 
old ladies, we must admit, are not easy to 
live with. They are disposed to argue about 
trifles; they are ready to take offense; they 
fancy that their rights are invaded when 
nothing of the kind is meant ; and to sum up 
the matter in a nutshell, they are aggravating 
in temper and disposition. Those who live 
where they do are forever on nettles; they 
do not feel safe, as their most innocent obser- 
vation may be misinterpreted, and there is 
too often in their neighborhood a feeling 
as of a coming storm.in the sky. 

Now, every old lady is the direct result of 
what she was when younger, and if for 
thirty, forty or fifty years a woman has let 
herself go, has given way to caprice and 
been whimsical, faultfinding, arbitrary and 
envious, it will not be an easy thing to 
exchange this state of mind and become 
gentle and gracious at seventy or eighty. 
Still, if she recognize her infirmity, and see 
that it makes her an object of dread, she 
may at least make an honest effort to restrain 
her quick words and be patient. There is 
help waiting for every soul that really 
seeks it— not mere human help, but the help 
of unseen angel forces, of principalities and 
powers, and of the dear Lord Himself. Once 
we know that we are unreasonable we may 
try to be different. Once we realize that we 
are in danger of becoming so we may bring 
ourselves up with a round turn. 


ox 
Mind and Body are Closely Related 


ver more than uncertain temper may the 
toiler along life’s afternoon dread that 
creeping and stealthy foe, Despondency. 
One may fight with tangible troubles, but it 
is hard work to walk or to fight in a fog. I 
have seen dear old faces shadowed with sad- 
ness, and the fiend of melancholy fastening 
upon their hearts, till it seemed as if the sun 
would never shine again. Almost invariably 
the root of their discomfort and lack of good 
cheer may be found in some physical disabil- 
ity, in imperfectly assimilated food, in great 
and tormenting pain, or in the resentment of 
continued feebleness. Mind and body are 
very close partners, and one finds it almost 
impossible to act independently of the other. 
Yet a woman may succeed in overcoming 
suffering, as since the world began she has 
overcome other ills, if she will look on the 
right side and trust in God; if she will only 
remember that the side of the cloud which is 
turned toward Heaven is always radiant. 
One crown of glory the elderly woman 
may proudly wear, and it is a distinction 
she could never have had in girlhood or early 
matronhood: she may be a grandmother. I 
can think of nothing so perfectly satisfying 
and so thrilling with a subtle ecstasy as the 
holding in one’s arms, and looking into the 
face of the child of one’s son or daughter. 


ax 
Happiness Over Their Grandchildren 


* IS the second generation, and you have 
lived to see it; that fact in itself is 
delightful. You compare the baby face with 
those of your own children, and trace the 
quaintest points of resemblance, and oddly 
enough you see, what nobody else can see, flit- 
ting likenesses now and then to the child’s 
remoter ancestors — to some great grandfather 
or grandmother long vanished from the earth. 
Of course, your sons and daughters will 
tell you that you never used to be so indul- 
gent with them in their juvenile days as you 
are with their children; they will deprecate 
your desire to yield to the small people and 
their little whims and wishes, but you need 
not mind. Your granddaughter and you will 
be chums; your grandson and you will be 
comrades, and good, and only good, will be 
the outcome of the beautiful association for 
all concerned. One of the most perfect gifts 
which comes into the life of a woman is the 
joy which comes‘to her over the cradle of the 
grandchild. It is without a single flaw. 







The Dear and Necessary Old Maids 

LIKE the term “‘ old maid.’’ A spinster 

means any unmarried woman; a girl may 
beaspinster. An old maid is, well —justthat. 
She may have her little ways, and thankful 
she may be that no one is privileged to inter- 
fere with them. If she keep house, as many 
an old maid does in these days of independ- 
ence, it is very daintily done, with an 
exquisite finish and neatness surpassed by 
none of her sisters. Probably the lady has 
plenty of people to stay with her —nieces to 
chaperon, nephews to champion, invalid 
relations to coddle—all sorts of people to 
counsel and comfort. In society she is simply 
invaluable. Asan unattached person who at 
an emergency may be called upon in the 
family by any one in need, brother or sister, 
father or mother, to take the helm, she is 
simply worth her weight in gold. 

I know one beautiful old maid who has 
successively brought up with extraordi- 
nary success three families of motherless 
children —one just off her capable hands as 
another has come on. Her sweetness and 
strength, her discretion, her tact have never 
failed, and in each case she has made the 
rough places plain and the crooked places 
straight for the entrance of a stepmrother. 

An old maid with plenty of money and & 
clever brain is not the least fortunate person 
in the world, so far as position is concerned, 
for she may create her own environment, or 
at least modify it to please herself. An old 
maid with no money at all, if gently bred, 
sensible and kind, will everywhere find her 
welcome waiting, and if her health last, she 
may readily fit into situations of trust, from 
which very young women are debarred, and on 
which matrons have not opportunity to enter. 
Far from being stigmatized or regarded as in 
any way under a ban, single women in this 
era are among those whom we most esteem. 


oor 
Holding Fast to Old Friends 


OW for another joy. There are always 
some old friends to whom we remain 
girls, albeit our hair is silvered with the frosts 
of time, and our slender figures have rounded 
to a most comfortable avoirdupois. Here and 
there are courtly old gentlemen, who call 
once a year or so to talk over old days and 
old times. In their eyes our juniors do not 
attain to the grace and beauty and charm we 
had as they remember us. 

The other day I met a man well on toward 
eighty—an old friend, tall, erect, thin- 
haired, side-whiskered, old-fashioned, and 
carrying a cane. He doffed his hat witha 
ceremonious bow and stood bareheaded in 
the street as he greeted me. ‘‘ As young as 
ever,’’ he said; ‘‘ what is your secret?’’ 
which form of address was charmingly win- 
ning and complimentary, as every one must 
see. When I inquired for his sisters, women 
each beyond seventy, this gentleman 
answered: ‘‘ I thank you; the girls are very 
well.’”’ Bachelor and maidens, these people 
have lived together since their youth, and 
they have not yet realized in their serene 
household that youth is not still their own. 
Once admitted within their hospitable doors, 
youth and age seem synonymous terms, so 
acute is their interest in what is going on, so 
active is their charity, and so wise their 
public spirit. The only thing one sees, and 
sees with loving eyes, is that they have 
grown mellow and sweet to the core with the 
passing years. To hold fast to the old 
friends, this is to efface the flight of time. 


ox 
Keeping in Touch with the Young 


Ts part of wisdom is not to drop one’s 
tasks too early, not to be in haste to 
retire from posts of influence and duty. 
Insensibly the young, with a certain uncon- 
scious arrogance, elbow the old out of the way, 
and monopolize the places in every profession 
and branch of business. Yet the young are 
not dowered with experience, nor have they 
the riper judgment of maturity. But they 
do have what age has often lost — enthusiasm, 
self-confidence and pluck. 

Old people are sometimes out of touch 
with the present age. They have ceased to 
be receptive; they. have grown mentally 
inhospitable and inert. When this is the 
case they are no longer suited to the demands 
of a hurrying and imperiously active period, 
and must needs retire. Is there, however, 
the slightest reason why a woman should rust 
out through mere indolence before she has 
done the full measure of service required by 
her Master for the time in which she lives? 

As a teacher, as an artist, as a house- 
mistress and mother, in whatever field you are, 
my friend, do not withdraw from active duty 
too soon. There is need at the front for the 
woman of warm heart and trained capacity 
for affairs, and her age is of little conse- 
quence if she is equal to her work. There 
never was a time when the judgment of 
mature age was more needed than it is to-day. 


Make New Friends and Keep Them 
NE of the most important things for 
people as they grow older is to keep 
adding to their stock of friends. 

If we cling only to the old and make no 
new friendships, we reach a point of lone- 
liness and desolation. The better way is to 
continue making friends all along the road, 
and also to keep in touch with the young. 
One of the pleasantest things about life’s 
afternoon is that you are past the hours of 
the heat and burden, and have reached the 
blessed rest-time, when the day is softly 
drifting on to even-song. 

An old lady may have friends of every 
age, from the young girl to the matron of 
middle life, from the boy to the man of years 
and affairs. Indeed, one of the privileges of 
an elderly gentlewoman is to have agreeable 
friendships, unquestioned and wholly appro- 
priate, with congenial men, who talk freely 
with her of their intimate affairs as they 
would never dream of doing with younger 
friends. She has lived, has had experience; 
she has suffered and can sympathize; she has 
not the preoccupations of her juniors, and has 
time to talk, and ready wit to understand a 
jest. Her reminiscences give her a match- 
less fund of anecdote, and her social training 
shows her the best thing to do, and prompts 
her in every emergency so that she never 
makes a blunder of any kind. No wonder 
men sun themselves in her pleasant company, 
in the reiaxation of friendly intercourse. 


“— ex 
The Supreme Question of Health 


AN ELDERLY woman has often firmer 
health than she had in her youth. In 


most cases she can gauge with some degree of | 
accuracy the amount of strength shehas. She | 


knows how far she can go._ By all means let 
her avoid discussing her aches and pains. As 
far as possible maladies of every kind should 
be rigidly excluded from conversation. If a 
lady is a little deaf let her take her friends 
on her good side. If she is a little near- 
sighted let her wear glasses. The dentist, 
too, must be her ally. No woman of sense 
neglects her teeth as she grows older. For 
that matter, she may well avail herself of 
frequent chances to rest; may try massage; 
may determine to be as well as she can. 

I dislike the expression, ‘‘ well-preserved ’”’; 
it savors of the artificial, and conveys an idea 
of a pressed plant in a herbarium. But be 
well and look well, if you can, dear lady, 
and let your friends take for granted that 
you are not to be a faded specimen on whom 
a rough wind must not be permitted to blow. 

I think an old lady without a wrinkle, 
without a line of any kind on her face, 
would belong in the same category with Mr. 
F’s aunt or some other grown-up and crys- 
tallized baby. Why in the world should any- 
body mind having afew wrinkles? Beauty of 
countenance is enhanced in youth by smooth- 
ness of skin, but all through life our 
thoughts, our facial movements, our features, 
our habitual attitude of mind and soul, are 
leaving their impressions on our faces, and 
we are noble and attractive in age not only 
with our care-lines, but because of them, if 
we have lived noble and pure lives. 

To keep the face free from the lines of 
anger, of discontent and of insincerity should 
be our aim by indulging in none of those 
meaner passions and traits, but when lines 
come with the years, lines gently drawn by 
the pencil of love, do not let us be troubled 
on their account. Nothing hurts that is 
accepted. It is only the resisted brier which 
pricks, and scratches, and leaves a scar. 


Pat 
Change the Scene upon Occasion 


A] HEN you are weary of one place, if you 
can manage a little trip go to another, 
Old ladies do not, any more than the rest of the 
world, enjoy being fixtures. What they like 
best is having their own secure background, 
wherever it may happen to be, either in their 
homes, or in whatever place they have set up 
their tents, and then, at pleasure, going out 
to. visit relatives and friends, or venturing 
farther afield to see the world. Young 
people are singularly blind in criticising the 
restlessness of the old: it has its spring in a 
necessity of human nature, and is the deeper- 
seated because, in a degree, youthful occu- 
pations have ceased to interest. Go out to 
spend an afternoon or a day, or pack your 
trunk and leave home for a week. You will 
return wonderfully refreshed and strength- 
ened from your little outing. 

I have seen the sky at sunset, when the 
brilliant tints have paled and the stars have 
lighted their silver lamps, shade again to 
amber, and opal, and faint ashes of rose. In 
the whole day there is no more exquisite 
hour than this of tenderest twilight radiance. 
It is as though some little soft child stole out 
through the gates ajar and with dimpled 
hand ‘shifted the scenery of the sky. By and 
by the bloom fades. The stars come out one 
by one. Night and silence reign. 

As Browning said: 

“God's in His Heaven ; 
All’s right with the World.” 

So, to some of us, life’s afternoon will melt 
into the darkness, and then be lifted up and 
drawn in, and changed into the everlasting 
light and brightness of the morning. 
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The event of the 
year in dentifrices, 


Beware of coun- 
terfeits and substi- 
tutes of this, the 
world’s best known 
dentifrice. Insist 
upon getting the 
genuine at the 
stores. If necessary 
send 25c. direct to 


the Proprietors, 
P. O. Box 247, New York City 


New York HALL & RUCKEL London 


The Blue Ribbon 


DENOTES THE 
STANDARD OF 


Muralo 








re 


ey As a Superior 
NATIONAL Coating for Walls 
EXPOSITION and Ceilings 


1899- [t CAN be used for all 
cr oo interior decorative 
work when mixed with 


COLD WATER only. 


Write for FREE Booklet, which 
tells you how to decorate Picture 
Frames and Bric-a-brac in 
Free-Hand Relief. 





Address 


Dept. A, The Muralo Co, 
New Brighton, S. I. 
New York 
The Muralo Co. 
Dunbar’s Wharf, Limehouse 


London, E., England 

















Harper's Bazar 


NEW SERIES 


Beginning with the issue of May 5 Harper's Bazar 
will be published 


In Magazine Form 


With a new policy and under a new editorial 
management. 


The price of the Bazar Magazine will remain unchanged 


($4.00 a Year; 10 Cents a Copy). 


The Bazar e will be issued weekly as heretofore. 
The Bazar azine will retain all those qualities 

which have made it for the past thirty-three years 
the standard periodical for the educated American 
woman, and will add many novel and interesting 


re secured stories by Mary E. 
as stories by Ma 
Wilkins, Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett the 
best writers all over the world. Its illustrations 
will be by the leading artists of the day. 


Special Offer 


Send $2.00 for the Bazar Magazine from May 1 to 
January 1, 1901. Eight months for the price of six. 
Or send 265 cents in stamps for the first four issues, 
May 5, 12, 19 and 26. 


Send a postal for the new Bazar pamphlet and ; 
SPECIAL TERMS TO AGENTS 


HARPER & BROTHERS : 
Franklin Square, New York 
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Like a child when it comes to caring 
for ice cream. 

Why not have it, then, whenever 
you wish ? 

Bought of a confectioner it is ex- 

nsive and not always convenient. 

Made at home it costs only the ma- 
terial, and is no trouble at any time 
with a Peerless Iceland Freezer. 

The Peerless Iceland Freezer has only 


One Motion 


the can revolves around the stationary 
dasher. 

Few parts — little friction. 

It runs easier and lasts longer than 
a many-motioned freezer. 

Smooth, delicious ice cream in three 
minutes. 

Dasher can be cleaned by simply 
dipping in hot water. 

All gearing is enclosed. 

Costs no more than a poor freezer 
and the saving of time and ice makes 
the Peerless Iceland the most econom- 
ical ice-cream freezer made. 


A Four-Quart Freezer 
ind Peerless Ice Chipper Fr ce 


If not on sale in your town, write for information 
how to obtain the above absolutely free. Ou request, 
we will send you our booklet, ‘‘ Ice Cream Secrets,” 
which tells the secret of making fine ice cream —like 
the best confectioners make. 


DANA & CO., Dept. H, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Who also make the “ Toy’’—for 1 pint of cream. 








Window Shades 


A Window Shade to act properly must be 
mounted on a good roller. o get a good 
roller buy the 


HARTSHORN 
HADE ROLLER 


The genuine Hartshorn Roller —the kin«d that has the Auto- 
label with Stewart Hartshorn’s name on it —is made 





4 concern that has devoted over 50 years exclusively to 
Manufacture of shade rollers. Why shouldn’t they make 
the best roller in the world under these circumstances? The 
Hartshorn’s requires no tacks and has patent end fit- 

tings. the genuine Hartshorn and avoid the worthless sort. 
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In order to convince YOU, as we 
have Mrs. Sampson and many other 
prominent women, that 


FAIRBANK’S 


FAIRY SOAP 


is purer, whiter and better than 
any other floating white soap made, 
that it is THE ideal soap for toilet, 
bath and nursery use, we make 
this special offer : 





If your own dealer has not 
FAIRY SOAP on sale, send us 
his name and address, as well 
as your own, and we will send 
you a full-size cake, absolutely 
free of charge. 





Address Department A, 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


“Reeth 
Mrs. Wm. T. Sampson, 
Wife of Admiral Sampson. 






























BOYS 


THE POST WILL START YOU IN BUSINESS 
More than 


Are earning money every week by acting as selling agents 
1200 bright boys for THE Satuanay EVENING Poer, We want a boy in 

every town in the country to act as our agent. To start 
the business we will send 10 copies for the first week entirely free of charge, to be 
sold at 5 cents a copy. After that you can send the wholesale price for as many 
copies as you find you can sell, and if you fail to dispose of any, you can return 
and receive back the money paid for them. 


In Every There are many people who will be glad to patronize a bright, 
7 energetic boy, and if the magazine is delivered regularly to the 
house, store or office, you can build up a permanent, profitable 
trade in a very short time. You can thus make money and be independent 
without interfering with school duties. Write to the Post’s Circulation Bureau, 
saying that you want to try the work, and the first week’s supply and full 
instructions will be sent. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


























$ The kitchen is as pleasant as the 

parlor in the home where a Detroit 
Jewel Gas Range reigns. It makes 
cooking comfortable—it makes it 
easier, cleaner, better than is possi- 
ble with any other stove. Ask the 

housewife who has used a 


Detroit 


Jewel nz. 


If she would be willing to go back 
to other-day methods. Ask any 
woman who has learned the econ- 
omy of time, labor and fuel that 
comes with cooking on this most 
modern of household helps how 
much she values it. 

Our booklet, “Cooking by Gas,” contains 
much to interest those who wish to know 
more about kitchen comfort and economy. 


Send for it—it’s free if you mention e 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS 
Detroit, Mich, Chicago, Ill, 


































Wood Rollers. - Tin Rollers 








tae Pork and Beans 


Prepared with Tomato Sauce 


Sold by grocers generall Sampl 
y. mple 
n and booklet fer 6c. in stamps. 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO. 

902 Kentucky Ave., | Indianapolis, Ind. 











LIGHTED, STEAM HEATED. IPATES, $422, AFTER 7 DAYS 
$322 PER DAY. 


CHAS. S.FEE, GEN. PASS.AGT. ST.PAUL, MINN. 
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THE BES! 
MONEY CAN BUY 


| Al LEADING GROCERS | 
PURE 


Leonards "8 


CLEANABLE DRY 


“Refrigerators 


Can be kept cleaner, 
colder, dryer than 
any other kind. You 
can take them all 
apart and get at 
every corner 
and crevice. 
Lined with 
zinc, nickel or 
white enamel. 












































, is pure. They are 
the best without a 
bit of question. 
Write for a free 
book,” L,” that tells 
about our Refrigerators. We pay 
the freight east of the Rockies. 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO. 
2 to 30 Ottawa Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


























Laughs in thousands of mouths; it is 
advertised by the rows of sound, pearly 
teeth and healthy gums it has made. 

It is well known, long tried, easy to use 
and low in price; no wonder it is imitated. 

When you are offered something else 
as ‘‘the same thing’’ don't buy it; the 
real costs only 


25 cents 


At all druggists’. Sample vial for 2 cts. 


Address F. W. HOYT & CO. 
LOWELL, MASS, 

















More decorative than a costly picture 


This Flemish Plate Shelf-FREE 


= . To place my 
1) books “in every 
a home where they 
care for beautiful 
things, will, 
until June 1,G1VE 
AWAY one of 
i these $2.00 Plate 
if Shelves to each 

book purchaser. 
Plate Shelf is 
40 inches long, 
i finely made of 
best Flemish oak, 
a and holds twelve 

. pieces. 
huok, takes up every room 





“ARTISTIC INTERIORS,” 
bi with plate shelf. 
“INSIDE MODERN HOMES,” 
1,00 with plate shelf. 
“ARTISTIC COLOK SCHEMES,” 
91,00 with plate shel/. 


my latest 
my earlier book, entirely different. 
84 ideas for decorating rooms. 


Any two books, $1.75; all three, $2.50. One plate shelf with 
either combination. Every dining-room needs a plate shelf and 
every home my hooks. This offer (a $3.00 value for $1.00) is goo! 
only for the next thirty days. Your money back if you wish it. 

A. LINN MURRAY, Designer and Derorator, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





+, Cost $2950 


No. 68, as built in Trenton, N.J 
hh 





ONE of my designs published in 7Ae 

Ladies’ Home Fournal has been 

built 500 times. I can please you also. 

KEITH'S HOME-BUILDER, magazine, 
10 plans every month. 1¢ copy 

My books of plans, giving views, sizes, 

costs, etc., are: 

68 Studies of Sum. Cottages, 50¢ | 114 ind ¢ $1600 to $2000, $1.00 

41 Brick & Comb'n Houses, We | 126 2000 to . 1.00 

mM * 2500 to 00, 1.00 

106 * to $4000, 1.00 

|. be $4000 and up’d, 1.00 

62 Costing 800 te 81200, SHe | 10 Model Schoolhowes, . 1.00 

7 1200 to $1600, 50e | 27 Modern Churches, . . 2.00 


W..J. KEITH, ARCHITECT, 230 Lum. Ex., Minneapolix, Minn. 
A 304-PAGE 


ARTISTIC HOME BOOK 


: feet yn ac 95¢ 



















Issued Monthly. 
a $1 per year with any two 

25-cent books 
Each number contains 12 
Cottage plans. Sample copy, 


WHEN WRITING 
Send a rough sketch of the kind 
of building wanted. Any FIVE 
25e. books sent for $1.10. 

32 Houses, $ 900 t) $1000, Bie 
32 Houses, $1000 to $1200, 25c 
32 Houses, $1200 to $1500, 5c 
32 Houses, $1500 to $2000, Zhe 
32 Double Houses, . 32 Houses, $1800 to $2500, Bie 
82 Brick City Houses, 32 Houses, $2000 to $3000, 25e 


HERBERT C. CHIVERS, Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 


new 
be. 


$2 Artistic Chunhes,. . 

$2 Cheap Cottages, Book ! ise 
32 Cheap Cottages, Book 3, Bhe 
32 Cheap Cottages, Book 4, he 
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ANGORA KITTENS 


eae. sky hair; big, bushy tails; fluffy as puff 
; irresistibly sweet. Two-cent stamp for Art 
will teil you all about them. 


With | 
hal 





‘tracts. 


THE LADIES’ 


The Flower That Set 
a Nation Mad 







(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15 OF 


THIS ISSUB) 


ERSONS were known to invest fortunes of 
fifty thousand dollars in the purchase of 

a few dozen bulbs with which to begin busi- 
ness. Many who did not have sufficient 
ready money mortgaged their homes for the 


purchase price or gave their personal property | 


in exchange for bulbs. To buy tulips in this 
manner was not unusual. On one occasion 
a Viceroy bulb was purchased by delivering 
to the seller two hundred bushels of wheat, 
four hundred bushels of rye, four fat pigs, 
eight fat oxen, twelve fat sheep, two hogsheads 
of wine, two barrels of beer, five hundred 
pounds of butter, one bedstead with pillows, 
mattresses, blankets, etc., one thousand 
pounds of cheese, one suit of clothes, and one 
silver goblet. The money value of the bulb 
was one thousand dollars, but as_ the 


purchaser did not have the cash the seller | 


was willing to accept its equivalent in the 


form just recited, notwithstanding that it was | 


somewhat bulky and diversified. 
Dealing in tulips soon became a regularly 
organized trade and rapidly rose in magni- 


tude and importance beyond that of any other | 


commercial enterprise. Exchanges for the 
buying and selling of tulips were established 
in Amsterdam, Leyden, Rotterdam and the 
other cities, while the smaller towns had 
places for the transaction of the tulip business. 


ox 


HE mania for speculating in tulips rose to 
fever heat. It was known that dealers 


were rapidly making fortunes. Those who had | 


been poor were now rich. Money seemed 
within the grasp of every one. Mechanics 
sold their tools in order to buy tulips. 
Houses and property were offered § at 
ruinously low prices, in the eager desire to 
take advantage of the golden opportunity. 
Savings of a lifetime were invested in the 
speculation. Merchants and business men 
abandoned their stores and their shops for 
the tulip garden. Hundreds of foreigners 
flocked into Holland to share in the fortune- 
making. Servants, chimney-sweeps, rag- 
pickers — everybody speculated in tulips. 
The growing of bulbs was soon found to be 
an unnecessary part of the enterprise. Bulbs 
could be bought and immediately sold at a 
profit to speculators, without the delay of 
planting them and waiting until the next 
season for the profits. The great majority of 
the speculators, therefore, were not growers 
nor tulip fanciers. They bought to sell, and 





thus a single bulb would pass through a score | 


of hands before it reached the florist. 

The craze for growing tulips had suddenly 
given place to a mania for gambling on their 
values. Men made wagers on the rise and 
fall of prices. Many who entered the field 
of speculation as brokers knew nothing about 
the different kinds of tulips. They bought 
and sold without regard to the commodity. 
The bulbs were lost sight of. They-tigured 
simply as a basis for syeculation. 

Finally, the real tulip fanciers and dealers, 
those who honestly dealt in bulbs for a legit- 
imate purpose, became disgusted with the 
prevailing conditions and decided suddenly 
to have nothing further to do with the busi- 
ness, as they did not propose to have the 
prices of their flowers controlled by any such 
means as had now come into existence. 


ox 


HIS action on the part of the rich florists 
and fanciers, in whom the tulip trade 
found its only true incentive, brought. the 
riotous speculation to a sudden stop. These 
men placed large quantities of their most valu- 
able varieties on the market. This caused 


an immediate decline in the prices of bulbs | 


throughout the country. A panic ensued. 
The giddy superstructure of speculation, 
upon being deprived of its foundation, came 
down with a crash, burying beneath it thou- 
sands of unfortunate investors. 

The catastrophe occurred in the month of 
February, 1637. Without a day’s warning 
men found themselves bankrupt, penniless, 
ruined. Those who had suddenly risen from 
the lower ranks sank back as suddenly into 
want and degradation. Many who had been 
in affluent circumstances were reduced to 
poverty. Merchants and artisans saw the 
profits of their years of industry swept away. 

Everywhere prices of tulips declined enor- 


mously. Men who had bulbs on hand could 
not dispose of them at one-tenth of the 
amount paid for them. Those who had | 


agreed to buy refused now to fulfill their con- 
During the latter part of the specula- 
ting mania a system of credits had come into 
vogue. Each speculator was dependent upon 
some other speculator. Everybody 
everybody else, so that financial affairs were 
now in the utmost confusion. 

It was several years before the country 
fully recovered from the effects of the tulip 
mania. But 
lessen the Hollanders’ genuine regard for the 
flower; and while they never again per- 
mitted their fondness for tulips to lead them 
beyond the bounds of prudence, they con- 
tinued to devote their care and skill to tulip | 
culture. And to-day they enjoy the reward 
of their devotion by ottranking all others in 


Blue Grass Angora Farms, 75 Lynn St., Covington, Ky. | the cultivation of this flower. 


owed | 


its disastrous results did not | 
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ME&eie ee 


WE HAVE A TRIAL PACKAGE THAT WE SEND FOR TEN CENTS IN STAMPS 


$1.80; 


When not to be had of dealers we will send on receipt of price: 1-lb. box, 60c.; 2-lb. box, $1.20; 3-1b, bor, 
5-Ib. box, $3.00, DELIVERED FREE in the United States. 


Address all correspondence to 


The Walter M. Lowney Co., Department B, Boston, Mass. 


| New York Retail Store, 1123 Broadway. 


Boston Retail Store, 416 Washington n Stone 





WRITE FOR 
Our - 


Spring 
Supplement 


Showing the latest Belt 
Clasps and the new belt 
rings in great variety; also 
other novelties, and some sug- 
gestions for 


Wedding Gifts. 


The New Belt Rings 


Sterling Silver Rings, one inch in diameter, plain 
or chased. Sent, 
mount them, 50 cents a pair. 











prepaid, with directions how to 


NEW BELT CLASPS fj 


No. 3500, $2.00 
No. 35013. Gold finish (over 
sterling silver), $2.25. 

Sent safely, prepaid. Money 
refunded if articles fail to please. 


DANIEL LOW & COMPANY, 227 Essex Street, SALEM, MASS. 





Cream, sugar, flavor, salt 











and ice, 
Then satisfaction in a trice. 
Lightning Freezer 
A beautiful child’s book, | 
in three colors, free. Ad- PARO 
dress North Bros. Mfg. Co., iGurmjng 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Surely Mrs. Nat Goodwin (Max- 
ine Elliott) would use a 50-cent 
powder if she thought it better. 
She says: 


$6 ? 
Freeman’s 
Face Powder 
Is simply delightful. It’s a 
pleasure to recommend it.’’ 


Prove its quality yourself. 
Samples for the asking. 


druggist 
yg 
NOTHING BETTER MADE 


Write for booklet, 
“Famous WOMEN.” 


The Freeman Perfume Co., Dept. H, Cincinnati, O. 
ad HE point of a woman’s 


| letter is always said to 
be in the postscript. 


P. S.— Buy a Prophylactic 











Tooth Brush—it cleans between 


the teeth. No other does. 


So_p ONLY IN A YELLOW Box — for your protection. 
Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Hole in 
handle and hook to hold it. Adu/ts’, 35c. Child’s and 
Youth's sizes, 25c. By mail or at dealers’, Send for 
our free booklet, “Yooth Truths.’ 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., 110 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 


Quentin’ S Perfumed Wafers 





ROMAN BouQuert, 
VIOLET, ROSE 


A highly concentrated perfume 
in tablet form for use in water for the 


Bath and Toilet 


Large Size, 25 Cents per Bottle 

Small Size, 10 Cents per Botile 
Either stze by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price in stamps, if your 
dealer does not have them. 


SAMPLE FOR 2c STAMP 
To cover cost of mailing. 
CHAPMAN & RODGERS 
508 Arch Street, 


Beware of Worthless Imitations. 
See that the Trade-Mark ‘* ONE 
is on the capping of each bottle. 








dt mot 


LITTLE WAFER”: 
Book on Handkerchief Perfumes Sree on application. 





yo Book-Keeping, Business 

tem Shorthand, Pen- 
, Civil Service and English branches, 

qualifies for GOOD "AYING position. Success insured. 
Low rates. Catalogue FREZ. Trial lesson, 10 cents. 


Bryant & Stratton, 102 College Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


HOME Stup 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





_| Large Cash Commissions 


$2500.00 in Prizes 


| 

| 

Will be paid to teachers, college and high school 
| students, club-raisers, boys and girls, and neigh- 
| borhood workers, who will send 
| summer months, subscriptions to 


SUCCESS ‘& 


Success is a large and handsomely illustrated 
monthly home ma 1g: izine of inspiration, progress 
and self-help. It is the best paper in existence for 
the ambitious. Send for free copy and circulars, 
| containing terms and conditions of our $2500 cash 
} prize offer; also bicycle, scholarship and other 
premium offers. 


us, during the 


$1.00 
a Year 


ADDRESS 
Publishers of Success, Cooper Union, New York 


“DO NOT 
ST AMMER” 


Cures Representing Four 
Continents 
Indorsed by Hon. John Wanama 
ker, ex-Postmaster Gen, U.5; 
Rev. Russell H. Conwell, Arch 
bishop Patrick J. Ryan, D.D, 
LL.D., and Bishop Cyrus D. 
Foss, on gg ~~ H. 
Fowler, D.T LL Buffalo, 
N.Y.; and Prot Wm Oi. Brewer, 
Yale University. 
Summer Session at Atlantic 
City, N.J., from May to Sept 
Send for new illustrated book to the PHILADELPHIA INST 
| TUTE, 1088 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa, Estab 
lished 1884. Edwin S. Johnston, Founder and Pr incipal, who 
cured himself after stammering 40 years. Please mention 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL when writing. 

















Epwty 8. Jounston. 





Famous Pictures 


One Cent Each. 120 for $1.00 
Size, 544x8. 1500 subjects. 


Authors and homes, famous paint- 
ings, architecture, etc. 150 on Life 
of Christ. 100 Madonnas. Send 
two 2-ct. stamps for four sample 
pictures and 24-page catalogue, illus- 
trated with thirty pictures. 


G. P. Brown & Co., Beverly, Mass. 
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Thorough, scientific 
to individual needs. 


idapted 
Long estal lished. 
Responsible. Successful. Practical. 
Instructors experienced and comprtent o> 


course by mail, 






Editors of 5 popular publica- 


tions. Our students’ 


contributions U as 
preference wee \Y . BR | 
iheral and pleased. 
rates. Descriptive 2 cate 

logue free. 
\ ier Conte 
AY * SPONDENCE SCHOOL 4 
JOURNALISM, No. _f 


Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich 





| TAUGHT BY MAIL 
| Piano, Organ, Guitar, Banje 
and Mandolin. ‘Thorough 
and Practical. Nothing tedious nor tiresome. Fasci 
nating to old and young alike. Beginners pli ny Songs 
Waltz and March Music in a Term of 30 Lessom® 
| Study during spare hours. Expense small. 
Send for llustrated Catalogue and Testimonials, 
U.S. CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF 
154-158 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y- 


ACTOR ox ACTRESS 


Learn this noble profession _# 
home, through the Desberget 
Method, also Elocution, 
and ~y" Memory to ret: ain a 
“The Art of ‘Xcting.” wie 
portraits of leading actors 
tresses, sent free to all ad 


| The Educational Institute of Drams 
j Dept. K, St. Louis, Mo., 
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~~ THOMSON’S 
“Glove-Fitting” 

















TURN THEM OVER” 


NEY! 
HOW THEYRE MADE! 
, ALL SEAMS 











Require no “BREAKING IN.” The seams fit 
so accurately over the LINES of the body that you 
do not realize you have changed the old corset 
forthe new. Ask to see our VENTILATING Cor- 
ger (Trade- Mark Registered), made of imported 
netting, stripped with coutil, and trimmed with 
lace and baby ribbon. $1.00 a pair at all dealers’. 


Handsome Illustrated Catalogue Mailed 
Free on Application 
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GEORGE C. BATCHELLER & CO. 
345 Broadway, New York City 




















Clasp, 
$2.00 
h (over 
Money 
please 


school 
ieigh- 
g the 


10 cts. 
a Copy 


trated 
ogress 
ce for 
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0 cash 

other 





York 





Being Disconnected in Front, 
with Elastic Gores at Sides, 


Cannot Break at the Waist Line 




















g Four This exclusive flexible feature insures comfort, re- 
tention of shape, exceptional wear, and the snug, 

rs oath ateament indtepensable to handsome 
yanama- whing. ‘here the is not kept 

- ye by dealers it will be sent, postpaid, for. . $1.00 

eli, 7 

~ Bo Drab or White. Long, Short or Medium Length 
yrus 

nop Ge : THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 

Atlantic 

y to Bept. 
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SUPPORTER 


Holds the 
Stockings Up 


Holds the 
Corset Down 


Does away with 
Safety Pins 


Being hooked on the lowest 
corset clasp it keeps the corset 
down and close to the body, 
preventing the point of the 
corset from protruding, thereby greatly reducing 
the prominence of the abdomen. 

The HOOKON cannot become unfastened; 
always comfortable, no matter what position 
the wearer may assume. Made of best mate- 

,» and will wear longer than other hose 
tiers. For sale at leading stores. 


Send 50c for sample pair — sith 
Send 25c for sample pair — cotton 
LB. KLEINERT RUBBER CO. 
723 Broadway, New York 

















FECT SKIRT HANGER 


Fits any skirt; self -ad- 
justing. Saves closet 
room, keeps garment in 
perfect shape. Needed 
by every woman. 
Agents wanted. 
Sample by mail, tinned wire, 15c. 


T HANGER COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 


















By Margaret 


Questions of general interest to girls will be answered, but inquirers must give their names and 
Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


addresses. 


“She Has a Great Deal of Tact,” said a 
friend the other day of a young woman whose 
path through life is especially cheery, and 
who’is noted for putting people in a happy 
mood. Tact, sincerity and amiability are a 
golden combination in the character of any 
girl, the first enabling her to avoid those sub- 
jects which are likely to prove irritating, and 
keeping her from rubbing others the wrong 
way; the second showing her flawless as a 


| crystal in her truth of word and thought, and 


the third making her to overflow with loving- 
kindness. These essentials are within reach 
of us all. They may be cultivated. They 
are parts of a true woman’s mind and heart. 

Wherever people are found in intimate 
association itis needful that they study the 
science of living in harmony so that there 
shall be little friction and much joy. I use 
joy rather than any fower word of less life 
and color because here in América we are 
apt to grow sober and grave too soon, and to 
lose too early the faculty of pure pleasure in 
what is going on around us. Girls in partic- 
ular should be joyous beings, their very warp 
and woof of disposition glad and gay, with 
the bright threads predominant over the 
sombre-tinted grays and browns. Joy to be 
real must not be put on and taken off like 
best clothes, which are shaken out and folded 
away; it must be spontaneous, belonging to 
one’s personality, and making the roughest 
road smooth and the busiest day blithe. 


A Sense of Humor should be cultivated. 
To see quickly the droll side of things, to 
appreciate a jest, to laugh readily, not at 
others but with them, are among the every- 
day duties which belong to you and me. 
Not every young woman is equally endowed 
in this respect; some are naturally so 
thoughtful and introspective that they are not 
easily amused, and, moreover, the situation 
which entertains me and awakens my mirth 
may be flat and dull in your eyes. Genuine 
humor usually strikes the gravest, on occa-" 
sion, and a home in which one or two per- 
sons possess a capacity for it is a sunshiny 
place. Cultivate a love of fun if you have 
not had it to begin with, and when you hear 
a bright little story remember it, that you 
may tell it again, and send it farther along 
on its happy errand, being careful that you 
see its point yourself, and do not blunt that 
in the telling. If you go out for a walk or a 
visit watch for the interesting incidents and 
relate them when you come home. Do not 
selfishly keep the good things which you 
hear and see altogether to yourself. 


We Meet at the Table three times a day 
in most families, and our best opportunity 
for conversation is usually found there. To 
sit at a meal in taciturn silence, speaking 
only about the affairs of the moment, asking 
and answering questions, but having no 
genuine table talk, isagreat mistake. There 
are homes in which meals are taken in haste 
or in funereal gloom, where father, mother 
and children say ‘‘yes’’ and ‘‘no,’’ and 
‘‘another cup of coffee, if you please,’’ or 
** pass the pepper,’’ but nobodytalks. There 
is no interchange of opinion, no flashing of 
wit, no merriment, and not even ordinary 
politeness shown, in the curtness and brusque 
inelegance of the family in general. 

I hold it to be a girl’s province, if she is 
aware of such a state of things in her home, 
to set it right, not by criticism and comment, 
nor by a sudden and violent change of the 
usual routine, but by a gentle and constant 
exercise of her own good judgment. She 
perhaps attends to such matters as the flowers 
for the table, and the desserts, and she may 
take special pains to have a bunch of bright 
blossoms or fragrant roses in vase or bowl as 
the chief table adornment, while she tries to 
choose and concoct the dessert which her 


| father and brothers prefer. 





| every company, 


Flowers Have a Magic in their softening 
influence; and few people can resist the 
soothing effect of a dainty dish exquisitely 
served. These little preparations are merely 
the daughter’s background. She must come 
to the front with a question to her father 
about some public event in which he is inter- 
ested, or a story which will start a train of 
conversation. A girl’s first thought in this 
must not be to shine, but to please, not to 
put herself forward, but to bring the others 
out, to be genuinely interested in them, so 
that she may be an interesting person. 
Interest is the salt which seasons life. 

Some of us regard almost with envy women 
of whom we hear, women who are sought in 
and spoken of by their 
acquaintances as fascinating and charming, 
and we wonder what their secret is. Well, it 
is usually an open secret, and nobody can 


| monopolize it; part of it is for you and for 





every one who wishes to be influential and 
pleasing. Forget yourself. Think of others. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
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There Must be Forbearance, compromise 
and concession in home and social life. Very 
early in childhood we learn that, much as we 
may insist upon it, we cannot invariably 
have our own way. To think before we 
speak, especially if we are vexed or pro- 
voked, is a golden rule, and to this it may 
be added that it is well, when we do speak, 
to refrain from sarcasm and irony. They 
are very. dangerous weapons. and fatal to 
domestic peace. Above all; girls, - never 
assume an injured air, nor wear the aspect of 
martyrdom; nothing is so indiscreet, and 
nothing, as a rule, does less.good and more 
harm. We may be compelled to live with 
uncongenial people, but we may make the 
best, and not the worst, of the situation. In 
a recent novel there is a bright little woman 
who has in her family three ill-tempered and 
cross-grained old people, who are spoken of 
as the ancestors. They are a great-great- 
aunt, a great-uncle and a grandfather, and 
they have their vexing peculiarities, but the 
sensible house-mistress, who is their niece 
and granddaughter, manages to live merrily 
with the whole group, making fun where 
others would be cross and angry. 


In Your Mail Some Morning suppose you 
receive a rather rude and annoying letter, 
an occurrence which may happen, because 
your correspondent was hurried, or did not 
understand the force of words, or, when 
writing, was in a bad temper. Part of the art 
of which we are talking will lead you not to 
answer that letter until the edge of your own 
resentment has worn off, or, at least, until you 
are a perfect mistress of yourself. A good 
deal of mischief is wrought by foolish and 
ill-considered letters, all the worse because 
the written word is so irrevocable. Once 
committed to the postman’s care, once under 
the government’s lock and key, you cannot 
recall the missive which you dashed off 
impetuously under the stress of wounded 
feeling, or which you sent off when you 
were, as you thought, justly indignant at 
some action on the part of a friend. People 
who might have gone on doing one another 
kindnesses for many years have been thrust 
apart by hasty letters, and so, I urge upon 
you, girls, never to write to any one an angry, 
an inconsiderate or a scornful letter. If you 
do write such a one keep it by you for two 
or three days, and then burn it. 
that sort are perfectly safe. 

In home life, too—and I dwell upon this 
because girls are so very important to the 
home and have so much to do with its history, 
happy or sorrowful—do remember to be for- 
giving. The worst temper in the world is the 
unrelenting, hard, unresponsive temper, which 
plumes itself on never forgetting an injury. 


Be Ready to Accept an Apology, as well 
as to make one, if you have unwittingly 
offended. I haveseen women accept excuses 
so ungraciously that the person who came to 
them full of contrition was shocked and 
grieved, and regretted that she had humili- 
ated herself by an admission of error, Not 
that one is ever really humiliated by confess- 
ing a fault—the mortification should come 
from cherishing and persevering in it—but it 
is often an effort to make a frank acknowl- 
edgment, and it should be received with the 
greatest kindness. Dear girls, the only dis- 
position worth having and holding is the one 
our Saviour has enjoined upon us, of forgiv- 
ing until seventy times seven, which is prac- 
tically to an indefinite extent. 

In living agreeably together we must not 
too strenuously insist on our rights. People 
who are extremely tenacious on small matters 
which they think important may set a neigh- 
borhood by the ears. Nor should we repeat 
or listen to unkind gossip. There is a differ- 
ence between caring about the good fortune 
of our friends and telling the pleasant things 
which we know about them, and retailing 
scraps of mean and sordid suspicion, hints 
and innuendoes which are unworthy. I! 
cannot believe that my girls will condescend 
to a plane so low and vulgar. 


To Make Home Life Sincere, attractive, 
refined and uplifting is a task which well 
befits the energies of the daughters of a 
house. Sweet, well-bred and beautiful, the 
daughters of our American homes may so live 
in them that foreigners will carry away a 
recollection of their grace and dignity. 

An Englishman of rank once dined with 
the poet Whittier. In his letters home, 
to more than one friend, he commented on 
the loveliness of the poet’s niece, a young 
lady who not only presided at the table but 
waited upon her uncle’s visitor with an air of 
courtesy which made her like a princess con- 
ferring a favor. ‘‘ Our girls are accustomed 
in New England to thus assist our guests,’’ 
said the poet simply. A commonplace little 
incident, but charming and beautiful. 





MARK 
The Famous Shoes for Women 


SOLD IN 2000 CITIES AND TOWNS 


Only One 
Dealer in 
a Town 


H!GH quality, perfect fit, comfort 

and fashionable 
elegance distinguish $ 

een Shoes. 

or street, dress, house, 

outing; allatone price, . 
(Oxfords, $2.50) 

Fast-color eyelets, that never grow 
brassy, are used 
exclusively. 


Our Catalogue 


Illustrates and describes 
our ny styles. Sent 
FREE with address 

of local dealer. 


Prepaid tor $3025 
(Oxfords, 
$2.75) 


“ Mannish’’ 
Model A New Spring Style 


THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS, 
P. S.— Price in Canada, @8.75 (Oxfords, $8.00) 





Ashes of 





Write for Free Samples and 
Our 1900 Descriptive Booklet, 


‘“‘WOOL AND ITS USES”’ 


This cut represents one of our many styles of Petti- 
coats madg¢ of ’ 


FAMOUS 


Lustre-Wool 
Material 


Ask your dealer to see an 
assortment of our goods. 
We make stylish gar- 
ments of the many dif- 
ferent materials which 
we manufacture 


To Your Order at 







Price $2.50 


F yP Made to your measurements, 
“ Tailor-Made Finish” Sent Express Prepaid. 


Styles and Prices to suit ALL. 
Only One Quality—‘‘ THE BEST.” 
Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. 


We are Mauufacturers of High-Grade Woolen 
Productions. 


GEORGE MERRITT & CO. 
807 W. Washington Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


“ONYX” 
BLACK HOSIERY 


ae |e 
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“ONYX” brand is the standard for Black 
Hosiery, and is specially for 


SHAPE, ELASTICITY and DURABILITY 


Lorp & TayLor, Wholesale Importers, 

guarantee every pair sold. If you cannot 

obtain at your retailer's, communicate with 
FIFTY HANDSOME 


LORD & TAYLOR, Is VorK 
* ready to transf 


FOR 6 pe te aay se 


terial for qubvcltory, and with it, free of charge, the 
latest catalogue of Br1GGs’ TRANSFER PATTERNS. 
JOSEPH WALKER, Box J 5, irvington, N. J. 





I will send a sheet containing 
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A Prominent Clergyman 
Writes about his little girl : 


“When our little girl, Elizabeth, was 
about six weeks old no one who saw her 
thought she would live. She weighed less 
than when she was two weeks old. We 
could not find anything that agreed with 
her. On our physician’s recommendation 
we tried Eskay’s Food, and found that the 
food agreed with her from the very first. 
She has grown rapidly and naturally on it. 
Her flesh is firm and the body is well form- 
ed, She is a picture of health. She has 
used the fo about seventeen months 
and still cries for her bottle of Eskay’s.” 


Rev. Frepericx GEeTTy, 
Phila, Conference, M. E. Church. 








Eskay’s Food is Composed of 
Hens’ Eggs and Cereals 


FREE SAMPLE UPON 
APPLICATION TO 


Smith, Kline & French Co. if 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


N 


‘* Hebe herself could serve no daintier cup.”’ 


YERBA 


Is not a medicine, 
nor a concoction of 
herbs. It is the tea of 
South America, now 
being introduced in- 
te the Vanes — : 
through the Inter- “a 
national Commer- 
cial Congress. 

“Many times,” 
writes J. M. Carter, 
of Delhi, N. A 
“have I drank this 
cup, that inebriates 
not, with the kindly, 
warm-hearted na- 
tives. It is not only 
refreshing, but in- 
vigorating and re- 
storative. A peon 
will often work the 
whole day, taking 
nothing but maté.’ 

Prepared and used 
the same as tea or 
coffee, and drank at 
breakfast, dinner or supper. 

Ask your dealer, and if he hasn’t it, we will send 
sample and booklet for 10 cents; or enough for 500 
cups on receipt of $1.00. Agents wanted. 


YERBA MATE TEA CO., Sole Importers 
257 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 
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CAN be made to brighten memories of 
the past, without fear of scratch or 
blemish, if cleaned with 


ELEC LIO0" 


It's as harmless as the flour you eat. It 
makes old silver new —in brilliancy — 
and keeps new silver always new. 

The proof is yours simply for the asking; send address 
ona tal. Or l5c. in stamps for box, postpaid. Grocers 
and druggists sell it. 








“SILICON,” 34 Cliff 8t., New York 








LEARN PROOFREADING 


you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession to weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are. ah Fed alec by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


LEARN 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 





, N THESE days, when fortunes seem 
to have little stability and many 

\% women are compelled, through 
change of circumstances, to work 

for themselves upon ordinary 

domestic lines of sewing, cookery, and fancy 
and decorative work, without the special 
training which makes such work a trade or 
profession, the value of the institution known 
as the Woman’s Exchange becomes apparent. 

The first institution of this kind in the 
United States was called the Ladies’ 
Depository, and was founded in Philadelphia 
over sixty years ago. From it have grown 
the exchanges and kindred organizations 
which exist all over the country. 

The object of the exchange is to provide a 
place and an opportunity for the sale of 
woman’s work, and with kindly interest to 
give advice and aid in all things connected 
with such work. In each case it is assumed 
that the need for advice and aid exists. 


ot 
Regulations of the Exchanges 


AS THE rules and regulations of the 

exchanges vary slightly it would be well 
for the would-be consignor to write to the one 
to which she proposes to submit her work for 
a copy of the regulations which govern it. 
Fundamentally the rules are the same, and 
may be summed up as follows: Subscribers 
to the amount of five dollars have the priv- 
ilege of entering the work of one person. A 
consignor’s ticket, costing two dollars, 
entitles one person to enter for one year. A 
club ticket, costing five dollars, entitles three 
persons to enter for one year. The commis- 
sion of the exchange is ten per cent. on the 
price fixed by the consignor. All work must 
be of the best quality. Consignors must 
put the minimum price and the date upon 
the articles they send in. An examining 
committee meets each week, and no work 
will be accepted at any time unless it be up 
to date, and of the required standard. 

Many of the exchanges have four depart- 
ments: the domestic, the industrial, the 
lunch-room, and the order. The domestic 
department includes all things eatable; the 
industrial department, all kinds of woman’s 
handiwork; the order department, plain sew- 
ing, mending, etc.; in the lunch-room meals 
areserved. Inthe domestic department there 
is always a supply of good bread, rolls, pies, 
puddings, cakes, jellies, salads, croquettes, 


| Saratoga chips, salted nuts, candies, etc.; 


also many delicacies suitable for invalids. 
In the industrial department all kinds of 
woman’s handiwork are sold; this includes 
hand-painted china, burnt-wood work, etc. 


on 
Only Work of Highest Grade Accepted 


HE teachers’ agencies and bureaus of 
information connected with certain of 
the exchanges furnish teachers, housekeepers, 
seamstresses, etc. Women with good refer- 
ences are allowed to advertise. Training- 
schools for cooking and for housekeeping 
have also been established. Last year at 
one of the exchanges a dinner was given at 
which several representative women were the 
guests, thus giving the trained waitresses and 
cooks an opportunity to show their skill. 

The exchanges do not hold themselves 
responsible for losses by fire or theft. The 
cost of material only will be paid for articles 
lost by other causes. Consignors desiring 
articles returned by mail must take all risks. 

In the cake and preserve department a 
high standard is maintained. Any person 
desiring to enter cake or preserves must first 
send samples of her work. Perishable 


| edibles are not received from a distance. 


Any person desiring to be entered on the 
register of the bureau of information must 


| give satisfactory references as to character 


and qualifications. Ata few of the exchanges 
a commission of five per cent. only is kept. 
No consignor can have more than one hundred 
dollars’ worth of articles on deposit. 


ox 
Exchanges are Not Self-Supporting 
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+7 |? IS not very hard to 
; make a nearly perfect 
shoe. It és hard to find a 
manufacturer who makes 
all his shoes equally per 
fect, and will not yield to 
the temptation to “ slight” 
the shoe for larger profit. 

We base our hope of 
profit on the perfection of 
the Ultra Shoe, satisfied 
that if you try a pair you 
will appreciate its supe- 
riority and become one of 
our patrons. We are pay 
ing for this advertising to 
let you know our intention 
and persuade you to make 
the trial. We know you 
will find the shoe close to 
perfection and will want 
more like it. 

The dainty tan Summer shoe 
shown here is of unique, grace- 
ful and stylish pattern, and can 
be obtained by ordering “ No 
613" from any of our lers. 
If your dealer has not got them 
write us, giving his address. 


Our handsome catalogue 
will be sent you free, 


MOORE-SHAFER SHOE 
MFG. CO. 


200 Main St., Brockport, N.Y. f 














How Can You Tell A Good Watch? 
Thousands Have Been Deceived b0\0 P0y0® 2 th 


companies of th 


irom” t 


4 price for an inaccurate timekeeper. One of the leading watch 
s 


country recently issued a circular to jewelers, from which 


we quote: ‘We will hereafter omit entirely all marks which indicate grade, so that no one can tell the quality of a watch.” 
Think of it! An invitation to jewelers to deceive their customers. 


Dueber- Hampden 
Highest -Grade American Watches are Lever Set 


And are so marked, that any one can tell their quality. 


They are mace in the only factory in the world which makes a 


complete watch (case and movement). Therefore the only watch which can be guaranteed. 


The “400” is the Smallest Ladies’ Watch Made in America. 


watch is made ONLY by this company. 


Hunting Case or Open-Face styles, with second hand. This 


“ ” ’ ole ts % 
Our Latest Production. The “12 size John Hancock” is the Gentleman’s Ideal Wateh. It is made to meet the re 


quirements of the first-class trade; is cased in finest 18 and 14-karat Solid Gold and Gold. 


Filled Cases and is guaranteed accurate to the second. 


Our “‘Guide to Watch Buyers’’ Sent Free. 


ALL RELIABLE DEALERS 
SELL DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCHES 


THE DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH WORKS, Canton, Ohio 








The unusual beauty in design and finish of all silver 
bearing the famous mark 


1835 R. WALLACE 


Has created a new era in silver-plate manufacture. It 
has the distinctive tone and fine appearance of solid 
silver, with all its wearing qualities. The new patterns, 


“JOAN,” “ASTORIA” and “STUART” 
Are extremely attractive. Our richly illustrated cata- 
logue, No. 15 E, will help you in selecting silver which 
will make your table beautiful. Sent free on request. 
Leading dealers sell Wallace goods. 
R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., Wallingford, Conn. 
Stores in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, London. 








HE running expenses of the exchanges are | | : 


provided for by subscriptions, the fees of 
consignors, the commission which is charged 
on the sales, the entertainments which are 
frequently given, and also by donations, 
bequests and yearly subscriptions. There 
are but few salaried officers in connection with 
the exchanges. Often the cashier is the only 
one. Much valuable assistance in the work 
is voluntarily rendered by the officers of the 
executive committee, who are usually women 
of prominence in the community. 

In all the Women’s Exchanges throughout 
the United States every effort is made to 
help the consignors, and the consignors are 
expected to do their part by sending in only 
work which is of the first order of merit. 

Many of the exchanges are branches of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, 
though independent in their management, 
and several of them, notably the one in 
Boston which exists under the name of the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
have enlarged their powers of usefulness to 
the extent of providing help for women in 
almost every emergency which can arise. 





” 
“As Good as Represented 

A lady writes us about the $7.90 crib, advertised in 
the February JOURNAL, as follows: 

** We are much pleased with it, and think it in every 
particular —— as represented in your ad. We saw 
—- retail stores as good under $12.00 to 

15.00, 

“i beds are different from ordinary enameled beds. 
They are stronger and better finished; there is not a 
oman spot on them. No other manufacturer can sell 
the same qualities as low as we do. The bed illustrated 
is of white enamel steel and malleable iron, heavily 

trimmed, with bow foot and ball-bearing casters. 

Price for bed only, in all regular sizes, $8.70. Freight 
paid to any pdint east of the Mississippi and north of 
the Ohio River. Your money back if you are not satis- 
fied. Order of us or a dealer. Write for free bookiet, 
“Beds of Quality.” 


BARCALO & BOLL MFG. CO. 
18 Tecumseh Street, Buffalo, N.Y, 








Are You Deaf? 


We have 25 kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing. 
Sent on approval. Write for catalogue. 
WA. V. WILLIS & 134 South 1ith Street, Iladelphia 





Won t Need a Baby Carriage 


IF YOU BUY OUR NEW 


Automatic 













It answers as both. 
A slight foot pres- 
sure changesit into 
a comfortable bab 
carriage; and back 
again into a go- 
cart. Perfectly 
simple. Overcomes every objection to the old 
style. Write for pariiculars. 


Most Comfortable 
Invalid Chairs 


and safest, are made 
by us; the kind sick 
persons should have. 
Cost no more than the 
ordinary. 
Bloch Reclining Chairs 
50 changes of position. 
We are builders of Baby iages, Invalid and 
Reclining Chairs. Write for catalogue. 


Lf your dealer won't supply our Automatic Go 
Cart, we will ship directly from factory. 


Philadelphia Baby Carriage Factory 
713 and 715 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 

























Six Doilies Free 
Pure linen, handsome new designs, 
6 in. square, all charges prepaid. All 
ready to work. Only 1 lot of 6toeach 
person. We do this to introduce out 
llustrated 96 to 144-column 
c= into families where it is a 
nown. Send 10c.silver or stamps 
we will send THE HOME MONTHLY 
- to you 8 months, and the same day 
forward you a set of 6 handsome doilies Free! 
THE HOME MONTHLY, 88 Purchase Street, Boston, Ma 


Fashions in Watches 
Our BL UE inserts ote 


grandparents to the 

n! cent and dull & 

amels in color Bat 

mony with 

ing dress B 

We are desirous of sending (free) this 

brochure to any one interested. If not an 
urchaser you will be pleased to know what 

Coles done in watchmaking. i 


NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO., 87-89 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
149 State Street, Spreckels Building, San 
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Will mount in a $ 
Gold- Plate Brooch (#®® 
for 50 Cen’ 
Pictures returned unharmed. 
Rel Photo, Butt, 10 Coma 
Send for Catalogue with 
PHOTO. NOVELTY OO | 
No. 1017 Nelson Street, Chicas 
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Solid Gold Birth-Mlonth Rings 


We are told in history and mythology of the strong belief in 
the early centuries in the great influence exerted by the various 
precious stones on the des‘'nies of the persons born in the months 
governed by them. This old belief has brought about the pleasing 
custom of giving birthstones. 
gas Garnet, January, Constancy and Fidelity, . 

29 Amethyst, February, Sincerity, ; ‘ 
§80 Bloodstone, March, Courage, . 
gi Im. Diamond, April, Innocence, 
With Fine Genuine Diamond, ° ° 
gg Emerald Doublet, May, Success in Love, 
With Fine Genuine Emerald, . ° 
§83 Agate, June, Health and Long Life, 
4 Rub Doublet, July, Contented Mind, 
With Fine Genuine Ruby, . . . ° 
§%5 Sardonyx, Anguat, Conjugal Felicity, . ° . . 
56 hire Doublet, September, Antidote for Madness, 
ith Fine Genuine Sapphire, . ° ° ‘ ° 
Opal, October, Hope, ° ° ‘ 
g8 Topaz, November, Fidelity, . ‘ . ° 
539 a Enamel, December, Prosperity, 


ith Fine Genuine Turquoise, . ° ° e 
Fine Gold Jewelry and Sterling Silver by mail 
One-third saved by buying direct from makers. 
Send postal for our Complete Catalogue of Gold and Silver —of 
Fine Gold Rings alone it contains ph hic ill ti of 600. 
We prepay postage and guarantee safe delivery. 
Money returned if desired. 


BAIRD-NORTH CO., Gold and Silver Smiths 
Department B, Salem, Mass. 
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A new story, in booklet form, entitled 


“Limoges—Its People—Its China” 


Containing much information, in print for the first time, about 
Limoges, the quaint French city; about French china and particu- 
larly “ Elite '' French china — the finest made. 


WILL BE SENT FREE 
Toreaders mentioning this magazine. ‘‘ An education in itself." 


BAWO & DOTTER, 26 to 32 Barclay St., New York 
Owners and operators of Elite Works, Limoges, France 








“Buy China and Glass Right™ 














nm buying Fine China and Rich Cut 
lways “\% less than elsewhere,” 
ly illustrated catalogue No. 10 G; 








THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


An Illustrated Popular Magazine for the Family 
Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
One Dollar a Year; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


ENGLISH SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


Per Issue, 6 Pence; per Year, 6 Shillings, post-free 


BRANCH OFFICES : 


New York: 
1 Madison Ave., cor. 23d St. 


LONDON: 
21 Bedford St., Covent Garden, W. C. 


CHICAGO: 
508 Home Insurance Building 


(Branch offices are for the transaction of advertising business only. Subscriptions are not received] 


The entire contents of this magazine protected by copyright in Great Britain. Entered at Stationers’ Hail 


EDITED BY EDWARD BOK 























TE 1.50 Books QO. 


Sent by mail, 15c. extra. 
a Address 


Rector Street Book Store Co. 


Send for Free Catalogue. New York City 


THE CHASE 


Send fora 
FREE 
Catal e, 
Fully ‘llus- 
trated and 
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Magazine 
Cameras 


Two ~~ 
Three Sizes 














CAMERA 
COMPANY 
Manufacturers 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 











To Earn $150 in a Single Hour 


Is Possible if You are a Photographer 


AN D there is no pleasanter way to get vacation money than by taking outdoor views. 
The JOURNAL wishes to obtain the best work of the photographers in this country, 


and is willing to pay handsomely for it. 


To quicken interest in photography it offers 


$500 for Fifteen Pictures of Rural Scenes 


$150 for the Best Photograph 
$100 for the Next Best 
$75 for the Third 


$50 for the Fourth 
$25 for the Fifth 
$100 More in 10 Equal Prizes 


THE JOURNAL believes that a competition of this sort should not be hedged in with 

hard conditions. It desires to have every photographer take part. Although there 
are only fifteen prizes to be awarded, it is expected that scores of pictures will be worth 
buying. In that case the best market prices will be paid for all that are retained. Let 
the JOURNAL have the privilege of seeing such pictures as those of 


Meadow Brooks 
River Views 
Lake Scenes 
Pretty Gardens 
Masses of Flowers 
Hillside Pictures 
Fine Old Trees 


Woodland Roads 
Shady Byways 
Pretty Cottages 
Figure Pictures 


Coaching Parties 


Groups of Animals 


Farmyard Scenes 


Or pictures showing any other phase of outdoor life in the country or at the seashore. 
But bear in mind all the while that commonplace pictures are of no value. Try to put 
some sentiment into your work. A view of a farmhouse from one position may possess 
no attractiveness whatever. Another view of the same house, taken from such a point 
as to embrace an old-fashioned well-sweep, a stile, and a vine-covered porch, with lights 
and shadows on the lawn, may prove most acceptable. 


Every picture should show some form of rural beauty or interest. All must be clear and 
sharp. None should be less than four inches by five in size; the larger the better. 


Senders should write their names and addresses on the backs of the 


hotographs, 


together with brief memorandums about the places where the views were taken. 


The Journal reserves the right to withhold the award of any or all prizes 
in case the photographs are not what is desired 


This competition will remain open until November 1, 1 


As fast as you take and 


develop any good photographs send them in, carefully a dressed to the Art Bureau of 


Tue Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


Here are Other Prizes Amounting to $250 


BESIDES the prizes announced above, the 


OURNAL has $250 to be distributed for the 


best pictures it receives of booths at any fairs or festivals of any description. There 
are nine prizes: one of $100, one of $50, two of $25 each, and five of $10 each. 
The aim in offering these prizes is to bring out novel ideas : to show new designs that are as 
tasteful as they are original — designs that will serve as pretty models for use at other fairs. 
All photographs should be sent to the JouRNAL’s Art Bureau by July 1, 1900, 


No Photographs Considered Unless Accompanied by Return Postage 


To Get a Free Musical Education 


SEND your names to the JOURNAL’s 
Educational Bureau now. Over six 
hundred girls have been educated without 
expense to themselves. Many entered their 
names in the spring, so that by fall term 
time they were ready to begin study. There 
is no competition. If a musical education 
is not desired there remains the privilege 
of taking a course in any one of eight hun- 
dred universities, colleges and schools— 
East, West and South. 


The Winner of a Prize 
AMONG all the photographs of nurseries 


and playrooms submitted in one of, 


the JoURNAL’s recent competitions there 
was only one lot which seemed to merit an 
award. This was a collection of five views 
received from Mrs. Benjamin F. Thurston, 
of Ne rt, Rhode Island, to whom the 
first p was awarded. Unfortunately, 
none of the pictures to illustrate good taste 
in small apartments met the JOURNAUL’S re- 
quirements. Therefore noaward was made. 


“The People of Longfellow” 
._ Mr. Taylor’s Superb Drawings to be Issued Separately : 


IN RESPONSE to an earnest demand made by many hundred subscribers it has been 
decided to issue separately the seven beautiful drawings by W. L. Taylor, illustra- 


ting “The People of Longfellow,” which were so 
JouRNAL. These pictures will be printed by a s 


ronouncedly successful in the 
ial process to resemble the original 


paintings, and will be reproduced several inches larger than the JouRNAL pictures, with 
a view to their suitability for framing. One will be issued each month. In the June 


JourNat further particulars will be given. 














Wernicke 
Elastic 
Book-Case 


A System of Units 


A living book-case grows with 
your library and always fits it. 
Small enough for ro or large 
enough for 10,000 books. An 
ideal book-case for the home. 
Fitted with dust-proof disappear- 
ing doors, simple and perfect in 
operation. Furnished in grades 
and prices to suit all tastes and 
requirements. Handled by re- 
sponsible dealers in all principal 
cities—send for list and hand- 
some booklet, describing the 
beauties of this case. 
Wernicke pays the freight. 





Wernicke Co, 


197 Bartlett St. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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: Pianos (70,000 sold) 


Are as solid as Plymouth Rock. Like the 
Sn Sterling on silver, so is the name 


o on a o—a guarantee that 
it is standard. Pa the public fifty years 
and almost seventy thousand in actual use 


Pe tt a ta a et et ate ee ere tere 


< means something. 

: Good Inside 

3 Nothing is neglected to produce the finest 
- instrument possible. You may get a good 


of another make, but you take no 
chance in buying the Emerson. 


LIBERAL TERMS OF CREDIT 
Your old instrument taken in soGarm, and a beautiful 
id for 


new plano delivergd in your home. catalogue 
and state your wants. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


110 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
207 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bl ek 


gee bb. 60n.s00.b0ncdt.0%eshtci ete eeti etree hie 


Pah *baP teh ba tel ee tet eae tet ee” 
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The National Committee Selected for His House, a 


HALLET & DAVIS PIANO 


to any other make, their selection with the 
delighted approval and ind of Admiral and Mrs. Dewey. 
We will send full particulars about these instru- 
ments, a picture of the Dewey Piano sui! for framing, 
and a catalogue of different styles of our instruments to any one 
i d in the purch a 0. A liberal allowance for 
your old piano, and accommodating terms of credit. Pianos 
delivered to your home. Address 


HALLET & DAVIS COMPANY 
Chicago Cleveland 











(name only), latest style. 
SAMPLES FREE OF CHARGE 
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PBIAC HE 


FACE | ame 


ay ' Brings | 
Beauty 


To face,neck and arms byim. # 
parting to the skin a delicate 
softness and purity. Removes 
all roughness and blemishes, 
Prevents Sunburn. Delightful, 
refreshing. Avoid substitutes, 


Th e . hi 
Its Mi ot Ay er 
By Elisabeth Robinson Scovil © 
Inguirers must give their names and addresses. 


All correspondents who inclose stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail, 








Washable Ribbons may be used for little 
girls’ hair where economy is an object. 
They come in different widths and many 
colors; that an inch wide costs thirteen cents 
a yard. 





A Kimona Jacket is a new and dainty little 
garment for the baby. It is shaped exactly 
like the larger Japanese garment and is made 
of blue and white, or pink and white fancy 
flannel. A border of white cashmere may be 
added if desired. 





School Umbrellas of a size suitable for 
young children may be procured with pretty 
handles of natural wood for one dollar. 
Those made of gloria, a mixture of silk and 
linen, look well and are more durable than 
those of pure silk. 


Flesh,White, Pink and Cream Tints, 
50c. per box. ALL druggists, or by mail, 
BEN. LEVY & CO.,French Perfumers 

125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass., U.8. A, 


Sold by ROBERTS & Co.,5 Rue de la Paix, Paris; 16 New Bond 
St., London, and KINGSFORD & CO., 54 Pic cadilly, W -» Londoa, 
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The enclosed picture of my baby 


boy, Charlie Thrasher Morrill, was 

taken when he was nine months 

old and weighed 23 pounds. I do 

not hesitate to recommend Mel- 

lin’s Food, and do so at every 

opportunity. 

Mrs. James A. MORRILL, 

Norwich, Vermont. 


Mellin’s Food alone will sus- 
tain life, but Mellin's Food is 
intended to be and should be 
used with FRESH MILK — 
with fresh milk it is a com- 
plete food. Mellin’s Food not 
only supplies nutritive ele- 
ments needed by the young 
infant, but modifies the milk 
and makes it more easily di- 
gestible. 








Send for our “ Portraits of 
Mellin'’s Food Babies.” 


Mellin’s Food Company 


BOSTON, MASS. 





























‘¢ Silver Plate that Wears’’ 











Trade-Mark 
Tea Sets, etc. 


Made and 
guaranteed by 


Trade-Mark 
Seon, etc. 
“1847 
Rogers 

Bros.” 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Successor to 


SOLD BY 
LEADING | 
DEALERS | 

| 


Send for 
Catalogue No. 
53 R to 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., MERIDEN, Conn. 











Direct from Factory WBBSE 


The Princess Go-Cart. 


For 


Baby’s Sake 


Find the best Go-Cart. 
All we ask —com- 
pare ours with 
others. Adjustable, 
reclining sleeper 
styles. Indorsed 

by physicians. 
Comfort and con- 
venience our con- 
stant aim. 


$4. 00 and up, freight prepaid east of 
the Mississippi (other points equal- 
oo Various upholstering and para- 
sols. Catalogue of 50 styles explains all. 
Write for Catalogue of Baby Carriages and Go-Carts. 
Both mailed free. 
-MARQUA CARRIAGE & TOY CO. 
; rae A, none, Ohio 


| 
| 
| 


| ticularly suitable 
| girls, and two should be provided when the 
| warm winter underclothing is left off. 


| red embroidery, are serviceable; 
and pink worked in white are to be had for 


| Greek and means faithful. 


| surname; 
| choice while there is time. 


Perseverance may be taught even to a 
child who is inclined to yield easily to any 
difficulty. Encourage him to further effort 
when he grows weary, and make him feel 
that, unless the case is a very exceptional 
one, it shows weakness to fail because he 
will not persevere. 


A Lace Parasol Cover may be used to cover 
the parasol of the baby carriage when it is 
slightly faded or soiled. . One of the cheaper 
fish-nets makes an effective covering if it is 
fulled on with a narrow double frill at the top. 
Colored lawn may also be used for the pur- 
pose, but it does not look as well, nor is it as 
durable, as the net. 


Colored Embroidered Flannels are 
for underskirts for 


par- 
little 


Red 
or gray with 
light blue 


flannel embroidered with black, 


those who prefer the delicate colors. 


Sachet Powder may be purchased in en- 
velopes ready to use if you do not wish to take 
the trouble to make sachets for the baby’s 
drawer and basket. Violet, heliotrope and 
white rose are the most suitable odors. If 


several packets are placed among the baby's | 


clothes, particularly in the dresses, a delicate 
fragrance will always be perceptible about 
them. 


Gymnastic Exercises help to develop the 
chest when properly taken, and strengthen the 
muscles so the child can hold himself erect. 


There are different kinds of apparatus, none | 


of them very expensive, which can be used 
in an ordinary room. Braces are merely a 
temporary expedient for holding the shoulders 
back; as soon as they are removed the stocp- 


| ing attitude is resumed. 


Eleanor is a name derived from the 
It is also spelled 
Elinor; and Eleanora is another form. In 
naming a child consider whether the name 
you have chosen sounds well with the family 
if not, it is wiser to make another 
Many persons 
prefer to give a girl one name only, so that if 
she marries she may retain her family name 
as a middle one. This makes identification 


more easy. 


Sea-Gull Wings. Do not permit the use of 
the breast and wings of the sea-gull as orna- 
ments for your own or your children’s hats. 


These beautiful birds are sadly diminished | 
in numbers since fashion has ordained that | 


their plumage should be worn by 
beings. 


human 
No one who has seen them flocking 


to meet an incoming ship can think without | 


a pang of their being so wantonly sacrificed, 
or see any beauty in the headgear that is 
decorated with the feathers torn from their 
graceful bodies. 


An Untrimmed Willow Hamper for holding 
the baby’s toilet necessities costs from five 
dollars and a quarter to eight dollars. 


cushion, etc., and the clothing is placed 
underneath. The hamper is lined with silk, 
silkolene or lawn; muslin is pretty, but it 
quickly soils and loses its stiffness. 
of broad ribbon is the only ornament required 
on the outside. 


with a high stand. 


The Baby's First Cloak is usually made of | 
Bedford cord, or cashmere, cream white in | 


color. The more delicate shades soil as 


quickly as white and do not look as well | 
after they are cleaned. The cape is usually | 
short and may consist of double ruffles of | 
little more than an | 
The more expensive cloaks | 


embroidery, being 
enlarged collar. 
are made of bengaline, or faillé silk, with a 
small collar and deeply tucked ruffle edged 
with silk embroidery. It is better to make 
the cloak with sleeves, as these may be folded 
in and not used while the baby is very young, 
and are ready to use later. 





The | 
tray holds the powder-box, soap-box, pin- | 


| birth to six years. 


The untrimmed flat basket | 
costs about fifty cents alone, and two dollars | 








VILLI VII LY. 


CAREFUL HOUSEWIVES 


Careful housewives do not 
care to risk the health of their 
households by using inferior 
flavoring extracts. 


USE 


Burnett’s Extracts are so pure 
and strong that one bottle 
lasts’ as long as three of the 
doubtful kind. 


BURNETT’S VANILLA 


Send ten cents for Book on Vanilla, its growth and culture 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY, 
WT TST ET 


36 India Street, Boston, Mass, 





oR Well-Dressed 
A boy who wears Per- 
a ¥ 


fection Suits is sure to 

wear the latest styles 

ee 8 and the best fit. We 
’ make 100 styles in 
pure all-wool 
worsteds and 
cassimeres, 


anteed fast colors. 

Double-stitched 
throughout with a 
heavy silk thread. 
All parts stayed, 
trousers reinforced 
in seat and knees. 
Many pretty designs 
in child’s sizes. 


This trade-mark cuarantees good wear. 


$2.50 to $6.50 
PER SUIT 
For boys from 3 to 16 yrs. 


Ye ve clich 


lwok for it inside coat collar. 
Extra buttons and patch go with each suit. 
Sold by first-class dealers everywhere. 

Write for handsome little book, showing new 


Spring styles. Itis free. If your dealer hasn’t 
Perfection Suits, send his name and yours to 


PERFECTION CLOTHING CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Rubens Infant Shirt. 





No Buttons No Trouble . 


Pat. Nos. 528,988 — 550,233 


A WORD TO MOTHERS 


‘The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. It 
affords full protection to lungs and abdomen, thus 
preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many 
children. Get them at once. ‘lake no others, no 
matter what your unprogressive dealer says. If 1 he 
doesn’t keep them write to us. 
has gladdened the hearts of thousands. of mothers 


| therefore we want it accessible to all the world, and 


A bow | 


no child ought to be without it. 

They are made in merino, wool, and silk ‘and wool, to fit from 
Sold at Dr -Goods Stores. Circulars, with 
Manufactured by 


E. M. MARBLE & CO., 90 Market St., Chicago, Il. 


Price-List, free. 





For home canning of fruits, etc., 
we are selling 


Mudge Patent 
25 percent. CANNES 


Discount 
Cash with order. 


JOHN L. GAUMER CO. 
Philadeiphi 





For Spring and Summer =xguisitely handwoven 


at Bethlehem by expert 
Saxon weavers—AUGUSTA-VICTORIA EMPRESS SHOULDER 
SHAWL. Introductory Price for MAY, @5.00. (Moravian Sugar 
Cake Recipe for stamp.) Susaenae Weaving Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 





steam | 
shrunk and guar- | 


If your dealer does not carry the 


to Children 


IELDS to every 
motion. Madeot 
knitted elastic 

fabric, with knitted 
tubular straps at- 
tached to the garment, 
which support pants, 
drawers or skirts 

rectly from the shouk 
ders like suspenders 


This prevents all strain on the buttons and button-hole& 


‘‘ Ventilating and Healthful’’ — 


Sizes, for Boys and Girls, 2 to 18 years of age. 
EZ” Waist, send 2hc. to the selling agent, 


Birdsey, Somers & Co., 349 Broadway, New ie 





It costs no more 

to apply paints that 

wear 5 years than to 

put on paints that last 
only 2 years. Patton’s Sun 
Proof Paints are a//-weather 
proof—guaranteed for 5 
years. Write for the Sun 
Proof Paint book and helps 
to cvlor selection. Liberal 
inducement and agency to 
dealers. 


JAS. E. PATTON CO. 
P. O. Drawer 15 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The Rubens Shirt | 


\ 
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Success 


Our Course in 
Design, for your study at 
home during leisure hours, will fit 
you to earna g income or beautif Hor 

your home by the design of china, inte 

datorations. wall paper, rugs, carpets 4 
other textiles, book covers, book plates, ia 

tisements, menus, Christmas cards, etc. 


ORNAMENTAL DESIGN 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 
Instruction along same lines as in 
resident art schools. Our superior 
method develops the artistic talent 
natural to nearly all women. Send 
for art circular. 
International 











Metal Doll Heads g@ 


Combine Durability of Metal or 
wi og of Bisque 7? 


and net b ; 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed free by 4 
A. Vischer & Co., Department J et cats 
11 Warren Street, New York 





4 and failed, Send for Imperial. 
poreaum “Booklet se a history of 
case and also containing pictures 
fil 5 Mr 8 Granum Babies. 


ievs Svenywueest. “54 
RIAL GRANUM. co. 

N |AVEN, CONN, | 
1 JOHN CARLE & GONG, W. ¥. city 





ing 
ren 


A Sterilized 
Vegetable Fat 


every 
fade of 
lastic 
knitted 
»S at- 
irment, 

pants, 
irts di- 











t, 1b per pkg.; 05.00 por ben: (8 des. pkgs.) 
Ni from your grocer; tf he does not keep it, send Fy 
me amount. We pay tis or expressage. 


THE LADIES’ HOME 


Its Mo t her 
By Elisabeth Robinson Scovil 


inguirers must give their names and addresses 
All correspondents who inciose stamps or ad 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


Tile Work is an interesting amusement for 
little children. The tiles are made of clay 
in many different colors, and may be used 
for building forts, houses, bridges and for 
laying patterns in mosaic. 


A Spring Afghan for the baby carriage 
may be covered with China silk, with an 
interlining of wool. The silk is tufted with 
embroidery silk and the effect is very good. 
The afghan is light and warm enough to 
keep out the spring winds. 


Baby’s Record. Covers for a book in 
which to record the sayings and doings and 
the wonderful epochs in the life of the first 
baby may be procured stamped ready to em- 
broider. They are decorated with sprays of 
rosebuds and the words ‘‘ Our Baby,’’ and 
are tied with ribbon. 


Outdoor Play is indispensable to the health 
of children. Give your little girl a toy sail- 
boat, a set of garden tools, a kite, and, if 
possible, a companion who will play in the 
open air with her. 
out-of-doors and take deep breaths of oxygen 
to bring the color to her cheeks. 


A Powder Bottle, to take the place of the 
powder box and puff, is one of the novel- 
ties for the baby’s basket. It is of silver, the 
sides are fluted, the top is pierced so the 
powder can be shaken out, and there is a 
silver cover which fits over the perforated 
plate. It costs a dollar and a quarter. 


Separate Guimpes may be purchased for 
little girls’ summer dresses. This makes 
dressmaking more easy to the inexperienced 
mother, as the little slip is not difficult to 
make. A lawn guimpe with tucks and inser- 


tion, and an edge of embroidery at the neck | 
and wrists, costs about sixty-five cents in the 


size for a child four years old. 


Treating Thin Hair. 
the scalp to stimulate it is necessary in 
treating a child’s hair that does not grow 
luxuriantly. Whatever tonic is chosen, most 
of the good derived from it depends upon its 
being thoroughly rubbed into the roots of the 
hair. This should be done at least three 
times a week. The hair should be cut if it 
is very long and thin. 


A Shoe-Lace Case is an acceptable gift to 
a busy mother. It is. made of linen twelve 
inches long by nine wide, and divided into six 
compartments by parallel rows of stitching. 
These are open at both ends, and the shoe- 
laces are put into them, each kind by itself. 
A small brass ring is sewed on each corner, 
and the case is held in place on the wall by 
a brass-headed nail through each. 


Needlework may be taught so as to be a 
delight and amusement instead of a weari- 
ness to the learner. Begin with the snow- 
flake sewing cards, embracing a variety of 
designs based on the forms of snowflakes. 
When the child has learned to hold a needle 
special lesson sheets may be procured which 
carry on the instruction in an orderly way 
and help both mother and child over the 
difficulties of teaching and learning to sew. 


A Pinning Blanket that can be taken off 
without removing the baby’s dress is open 
down the front and has straps over the shoul- 
ders which are buttoned in front on the waist 
of the blanket. The hand may be slipped 
under the dress, the buttons unfastened and 
the blanket drawn off. A pinning blanket 
answers the purpose of a flannel petticoat for 
a very young baby, and is so called because 
it is turned up in front to keep the feet warm, 
and then pinned in place. 


A Sunday Scrap-Book. Reproductions of 
many famous pictures may be purchased 
very cheaply. Choose some of the celebrated 
Madonnas, the Sistine Madonna, the 
Madonna of the Chair, one of Raphael’s 
masterpieces, the Descent from the Cross, the 
Christ Child, the Sower, to illustrate the 
parable, and let the children make a Sunday 
scrap-book, working at it only on that day as 
a special pleasure. You can teach many 
lessons in talking to them about the subjects 
of the pictures. 


Croup. There are two kinds of croup, 
the spasmodic, or false croup, and the true 
croup, which is almost, if not quite, the same 
as diphtheria. It is the first variety that 


causes so much anxiety to mothers when the | 
child wakens suddenly at night gasping and | 


choking. 
the throat. 


The thing to be done is to relax 


tablespoonfuls of mustard dissolved init. If 


water can be boiled in the room the steam | 


helps to moisten the air. A teaspoonful of 
wine of ipecac or a teaspoonful of powdered 
alum in warm water may be given to cause 
vomiting, which relaxes the parts. 


A child should run about | 


Vigorous massage of | 


Flannels wrung out of hot water | 
may be placed around it, and the child’s feet | 
put in a tub of hot water with two or three | 


JOURNAL 


20 Varieties 
CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 


LUE 


YRASE 


LABEL 





NE CAN OF KORNLET: 


One pint flour, one teaspoon salt, same of sugar, 


two large teaspoons baking powder, 
into firm batter; 
two-thirds and bake in hot oven. 


milk, 


mixed 
gem pans 


coarse, indigestible hull left on the cob. 


one pint 


fill well-greased 


Kornlet is the creamy pulp of a tender, high-flavored variety of sweet corn, with all the 
Gems made from Kornlet not only are a pleas- 


ing change from gems made from meal, but also are more delicious and digestible. 


Grocers who keep the finest goods sell Kornlet. 


booklet. 


Ask yours to get you our 


If he does not se!l Korniet, send us his address and yours, and we 


will mail booklet, at the same time telling you how to get a can of Kornilet free. 


THE HASEROT CANNERIES COMPANY, 


Cleveland, Ohio 














+. SALAD _. 
UNTIL SEOPLE THINK A SALAD WT 
ELiclousty SAVORE 


& PERRINS SAl 


5 nor ARE 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE 


WHEN BUYING, NOTE THE SIGNATURE- 
WRAPPER. 


LEA & PERRINS ACROSS THE 
JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, AG'TS.,NEW YORK. 





Lenton 





Combined Baby Jumper 
and Rocking Chair 


Ornamental, 


indestructible, and a nursery necessity 
all the year. 


It is indispensable i in hot weather 


For Lawn, Porch or Indoors 


It’s light — it's cool — easily moved —it amuses and 
keeps baby healthy daytimes, and puts her to sleep | 
at night; made into a chair or bed in a minute— 
saves buying a crib. You sew or read while baby 
eutertains herself. Indorsed by physicians. A pic- 
ture book telling all about it— FRE. 


Glascock Bros. Mig. Co., Box 6, Muncie, Ind, | 


MIENNEN'S ixicix 
ta— = 


erat 


A positive relief for 

PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 

and SUNBURN, and all afflic- 

tions of the skin. 

“A little higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 

for it." Removes all odor of per- 
spiration. Delightful after shaving. 
GET MENNEN'’S (the original) 
Sold everywhere or mailed for 2ic. Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN ©0., 827 Broad 8¢., Newark, N. J. 


A MESSAGE TO 
The Second Half Million G ARCIA 


Edition Just Out. 


EVERY WOMAN should read Elbert Hub! .ard’s philosophical 

gem; contains the secret of success; has been t into 
printed nine and a half mi times. 
New edition contains 82 pages, S. beautifully a with a sketch 
of the man who cai message, the man to whom 
was carsied, and the man who wrote the message. 
paid, on receipt of a two-cent stamp by 


GEO. H. DANTEIA, G. P. A., Grand Central Station, New York 














several languages ; has been 


Sent free, pest- 


We ereeenge off the bottle. 


| WALTER F. WARE, 


Coward “Good Sase” Si» 4 : 


FOR CHILDREN 


It is the positive duty of evéry mothe fo . 
become acquainted with the “Good Sense 
Shoe. Makes painless, 
shapely feet a certainty. 

Why continue to buy ill- 
fitting, unscientific, corn- 

roducing, bunion-mak- 
ing shoes when a perfect 
article, indorsed by 
best orthopedic sur- 
geons, can be had so 
handily, for every 
member of the 
family, and cost 
no more than ill- 
shaped shoes you 


TA RN 


ant 


a 


| buy at home? 


Why not, at least, investi 
write for Catalogue — to-day 


Jas. S. Coward, 268-272 Greenwich St., New York 


Wool - 
Soap 


Is the economical house- 


ate? Why not 





hold soap; it’s good for 
every home purpose. 
All grocers sell it. 


Swift and Company, Makers 
Chicago 





” & 
“Mizpah” Valve Nipples = 
WILL NOT COLLAPSE ‘ 
And therefore prevent much colic. The < 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed Log | 
collapse them. ‘The ribs inside prevent 
collapsing when the child bites them. 
The rim is such that they cannot be pulled 
Sample Free by Mail. 
512 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Did You Ever Taste 


A Sweet, Mild Ham? 


Do you know how to cook a ham? You can’t 
cook a poor ham to taste right, but you can 
spoil a good ham in cooking, That is why we 
want you to write us and let us tell you all 
about the curing of 
MORRELL’S IOWA’S PRIDE 
HAMS AND BACON 

We have been 70 years perfecting our process 


of curing, which originated the well-known 
Yorkshire Flavor. Send for our free booklet, 


** How to Cook a Ham’’ 
John Morrell & Co., Ltd., Dept. A, Ottumwa, Ia. 


Healthy 
Food 


Is not cold food, but 
fresh and uncontami- 
nated food, free from 
bad taste and smell. 


The “Odorless” 
Refrigerator 


Is as perfectly ventilated as the most mod- 
ern house. Open its doors and you detect 
no unnatural smell. It is not so with any 
other refrigerator than the 


‘0-d-o-rt-e-s:s: 
The Odorless Refrigerator will keep food as 
cold as will any other refrigerator and with as 
little ice; it costs no more than other refrigera- 
tors of same material, and it alone prevents 
contamination. Write for Catalogue E. 

THE KEYSER MANUFACTURING Co. 
ae Chattanooga, Tenn, 
Leprgest Exclusive Makers of Oak Refrigerators in the World. 


er 








ANDERSON’S Tiieie: 
Concentrated SOUPS 
wt Eten. SUC 


L/ your grocer does not keep them, send us six cents 


(stamps) for trial sample. 


ANDERSON PRESERVING COMPANY 
CAMDEN, NW. J. 


everywhere east 
of the 
Rocky Mountains. 





DESSERTS 
Easy and quick to make, follow 
a few minutes’ work with a 


White Freezer 
Lacking nothinga ctfreezer 
moods, has good — no other 
freezer - More than half 
of all the freezers in use are 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZERS 
Frozen Dainties Sent Free 
A book of tical receipts, com- 
“4 by Mrs. Lincoln, of cook- 

me. Address, 
The White Mountain Freezer Co. 
DEPT. F, NASHUA, N. H. 








THE LADIES’ HOME 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
ABOUT HEALTH 


By Edward B. Warman and Mrs. Warman 


Health questions will be answered in this column — 
Mr. Warman writing to men and Mrs. Warman to 
women. Postage must be inclosed for replies by mail 


Osteopathy, in my opinion, is all right if the oste- 


|} opathist is all right. 


Swimming Exerts a Beneficial Influence on the 


| blood and its circulation, and on many of the dis- 


turbances of the digestive organs. 
tonic for the skin. 


One's Chest May be Increased by taking those 


It also acts as a 


exercises indicated in recent numbers of the JOURNAL | 
for chest, neck and shoulders, as they all act directly | 


upon those parts of the body. 


Blackheads May be Removed by the use of a 
watchkey, but they will return unless the cause is 
removed. Keep the system from being clogged both 
from within and without. In using the key press it 
directly over the blackhead, and when removed use 
a drop or two of benzoin. Only the purest of soaps 
should be used on the face. 


Consumptives are daily liable to more or less 
sensible perspiration, and no matter whether in 
winter or summer they are invariably better off 
without woolen underwear. In uo class of people is 
proper underwear so important as in those afflicted 
with pulmonary tuberculosis. There may be indi- 
vidual exceptions, but they are few, 


A Tub Bath once a week is not necessary when a 
sponge or a hand bath is used daily. If a salt and 
water hand bath is used daily then a tub bath should 
be taken every week, unless a thorough hand bath of 
soap and water takes its place. I would advise a 
hand bath of salt and cold water before retiring, and 
a hand bath of soap and cold water on arising. 


Codfish and Potatoes. Pwotatoes furnish a great 
deal of fuel material in the form of starch, but they 
are lacking in that essential element known as 
protein. The nutritive material of codfish consists 
of protein and little else; a little butter added to the 
protein of the codfish and the starch of the potatoes 
makes a well-balanced, digestible and nutritious food. 


Rheumatism. There are forms of this disease in 
which many persons are almost instantly relieved by 
leaving off flannels and substituting linen, also by 
proper insulation of the bed. If caused by lactic acid 


in the blood, use citrate of lithia tablets dissolved in | 


water. They are also excellent for removing uric 


acid from the blood, the presence of which causes | 


gout and affects the kidneys. 


Strength Begins in the Stomach, because there 
the strength elements are manufactured, and from 


there they are distributed to blood, bone, brain, | 


muscle and nerve. If you want to begin to be 
strong start with your stomach. To get the digestive 
and nutritive organs and the blood-making glands 


in perfect working order is the foundation of health | 
and strength. Exercise puts on the superstructure | 


of development. 


Nervousness. Many, indeed, are the causes which | 


produce nervousness, but in your case it seems to 
be more a lack of self-control. The special trouble 


of which you speak, together with the palpitation, | 


is not due to weakness of the nerves, but to the lack 
of will power to command yourself. 


It is not a matter of medicine, but one of discipline. 


Poor Complexions. 


it affords a better outlet on the surface than other 
parts of the body. The pores of the skin of the face 
become easily clogged unless vigorously rubbed and 
cleansed. Keep the system clear, the liver in good 
working order, the stomach in a healthful condition, 
use salt-water baths every night for the face, and 
good, pure soap and water in the mornings, and your 


| complexion will soon be clear. 


Lines About the Mouth that are in any way objec- 
tionable may be the result of mental as well as phys- 
ical action—for instance, what is known as the 
“rainy new moon of a mouth,” or “ looking down in 
the mouth,”’ which is produced by melancholy. To 
avoid or remedy these cultivate a cheerful, happy, 
contented disposition. Lines may also come from 
an accumulation of flesh. 


make the flesh solid yet sufficiently pliable. If hot 


water is used in washing the face it should be immedi- | 


ately followed by an application of cold water. 


Sleeplessness and Nervousness are evils of civi- | 


lization. Lay hold of the magnetic and electric 
forces within your reach. 


of the bed. Bear in mind that natural animal elec- 
tricity has vitalizing and life-giving properties not 
found in electricity generated by artificial means. It 
is the force of all forces that you should encourage 


| and then conserve if you wish health, strength and 


longevity. These are all within the reach of those 
who are young and delicate, as well as those who are 
already advanced in years, in whom the energies ot 


| life are lagging, if care be taken. 


School Gymnastics. 
tion in any one line is to be recommended it is in 
that of a thoroughly trained body to offset the thor- 
oughly trained mind. The strain oceasioued by too 
close mental application may “be removed by the 
teaching of correct methods of exercise, and prac- 
tical application of the same along the lines of 
physical education—that is, the educating of the 
muscles of the body to hold the anatomical structure 
in a perfect position with all restrictions removed, 
the whole body properly poised and every organ free 
from unnecessary pressure. In this way physical 
education may be the means not only of overcoming 
the strain incident to public-school life, but will be 
found to be the shortest and safest way to strengthen 
the will, not only for concentration, but for that 
unusual mastery whereby it can be so disciplined as 
to let go when the needed rest is demanded by 
the pupil. The greatest nerve destroyer, however, 
will have been removed; and mental strain be a 
thing of the past, when those dreaded bugbears — 
examinations —shall ceasé to haunt the pupil by day, 
and terrorize him by night. 
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As I have said | 
so often before, command your breath and you will | 
command your nerves, your heart, your whole being. | 


Pimples, blackheads, etc., are 
general sigus of bodily obstructions, impurities, etc. | 
They come more on the face than elsewhere, because | 





In this case a gentle mas- | 
| sage will help to burn out the adipose tissue and | 


Learn to conserve your | 
vital force by day, and by night by proper insulation | 


If ever compulsory educa- | 





THE SATURDA 
EVENING POS 


Established by Benjamin Franklin in 1728 


20 52 MG anak ide = 


Is bought every week by 250,000 men and 
women for its Notable Special Articles, 
written by men of brains and achieve- 
ment in politics, in business, in education, 
in religion. 


Senator 
Albert J. 
Beveridge 


The most brilliant and remarkable young man in Ameri- 
can politics, is writing, exclusively for the magazine, a 
great series—vivid in description, keen in analysis, 
absorbing in interest. The next article: 


The American Army 
Officer in Action 


Honorable Thomas B. Reed 


Ex-Speaker of the National House, is contributing a series 
on national questions and tendencies. The next paper : 


Mob Rule 
William Revell Moody 


The elder son of Dwight L. Moody, 
and his logical and authorized 
biographer, is telling in an anec- 
dotal way the wonderful story of 
his father’s life. Next to appear : 


Moody's Great Revivals 


ALBERT J, BEVERIDGE 


Dwicat Li Moopy 





STRONG FICTION 
Hamlin Garland 


The poet and novelist of the prairies, contributes a great 
serial story, picturing life in that Wild West which is 
rapidly passing into civilization. Incidentally there is 


an absorbing love story. 
The Eagle’s Heart 
Joel Chandler Harris 


A short serial—a story of the borderland of romance 
and reality—truth dressed up as fiction. 


The Kidnaping of 
President Lincoln 


Ably Conducted Departments 


These are a few of the things that you will find in the 
POST now, and which go toward making it the great, 
well-rounded, many-sided magazine for the home. 


4 It will be sent every week 

For | OO for five months—or for . 
* $2.00 every week for a year. 
This is our special rate to all THE 


LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL readers. 
Newsdealers all have it. Try a copy. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 


JozEL CHANDLER HARRIS 














THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
ABOUT HEALTH 


By Edward B. Warman and Mrs. Warman 


Health questions will be answered in this column — 
Mr. Warman writing to men and Mrs. Warman to 
women. Postage must be inclosed for replies by mail. 


Smoking Frequently Causes intermittence of pulse 
beats. My advice would be to cease smoking either | 
cigar or pipe: certainly cigarettes. 


Crescent 
Bicycles 


PLEASE 
THE WORLD 


The Crescent is a wheel that no one finds fault 
It gives immediate and permanent satis- 

. The best way to learn of its many good 
sistoaskitstiders. Send for free catalogue. 


-Gear Chainless, $50, $60 
Ghain Models, $25, $26, $30, $35 


AMERICAN Bicyc_Le COMPANY 


WESTERN WHEEL SALES DEPT. 


501 Wells St., Chicago, Iil. 
New York Office: 36 Warren St., N.Y. 


How to Rest. Sitting down or lying down is not 
necessarily resting. You must learn the secret of 
relaxing, letting go, removing all tension. Do not 
wait until you become tired, but snatch a moment 
here and there, and then just let yourself rest. 


Cold Feet and Cold Hands indicate poor circula- 
tion. Those who suffer from them should exercise 
daily in the open air, bathe their feet in cold water, 
rubbing them thoroughly with the hands, rise slowly 
on their toes about fifty times in succession, extend 
their fingers to the utmost, then close them tightly 
about fifty to seventy-five times. These exercises 
should be followed by a cold-water bath. 


Slenderness May be Constitutional. If so there is 
little that can be done to overcome it. My advice 
to men aud women who consider themselves too 
slender would be to eat plentifully of cereals, fatty 
and starchy foods, and to drink an abundance of 
good, pure water; also to drink cocoa or chocolate, 
to sleep not less than ten hours, and to take regular 
exercise in the open air, that they may be able to 
utilize their food, 








Hair Tonics. I give herewith two prescriptions 
that have been tested and have proved efficacious. 
The first is: Glycerine, 2 ounces; tincture of can- 


— 
RAM BI ] ; R tharides, 244 ounces; bay rum, 24% ounces; spirits of 


y camphor, trounce. Thesecond is: camphor, 1drachm; 


BICYCI E borax, 1 dracim; spirits of wine, 2 teaspoonfuls; 


tincture of cantharides, 2 teaspoonfuls; rosemary 
“The Bicycle for 


oil, 4 drops; rosewater, % pint. Dissolve the 
me 1s a Rambler”’ 





COLUMBIA o2&..575,560 


Are Built upon Lines which Contribute to 
the Graceful Appearance of the Rider 


THE COLUMBIA LOOP FRAME is original with us, and has the endorsemert 
of being widely copied by other makers. 

To-day womendevote as much cure and thought to thelrezcting costemes as they give 
to their gowns for other occasions. Select a bicycle whichis in keeping with this idea. 

Columbia Bevel Gear Chainless Bicycles for women insure advantages which are at 
once apparent. There is nothing to entangle the skirt, nothing to interfere with the 
quickest possible mount or dismount from either side. High rigidity of frame has 
been secured without depriving the rider of necessary room for the skirt. 

COLUMBIA COAS1ER BRAKE, applicable to both Chainiess and Chain models, 
enables the woman rider to enjoy the pleasure of coasting without fear of accident. 
It reduces the fatigue of long-distance rides. It does not wear or strain the running 
parts of the machine. Price, $5.00. Fitted to bicycles of former years of almost 
any make, at rensonable prices. 


Columbia, Hartford, Stormer and Pennant 
Chain Wheels, $50, $35, $30, $25 


Columbia and Stormer Catalogues free from any Columbia or Stormer dealer, or by mail for Ze stamp ench 


camphor and the borax in the spirits, then add the 
oil, then shake all up gradually with the rosewater. 


Almost All Cereals contain just the elements 
needed to supply the repair and daily waste of the 
human system. All of them are good, but some of 
them are better than others — oatmeal, wheat under 
its various names, and barley. The latter isa perfect 
blood builder, inyparts intense energy to brain and 
muscle, and is said to have been the sole diet of the 
Greek and Roman athletes during the preparationfor | 
their games. Cereals make an excellent breakfast or 
luncheon, They furnish strength, do not clog the 
system, and are inexpensive. 


ever Built 
Price $4.0 

rice A Diet to Meet All Demands. Professor Atwater 

My we sire has well said: “A given diet, furnishing a certain 

AW amount of protein and energy, may be taken by three 

“ . Rambler Catalogue Free different men under the same conditions of environ- 


Ideal Bicycles 


the first it may be too little for the second and too 

much for the third, or it may suffice very well for 

either one at a given time and be too much or too 
GIVE THE MAXIMUM OF PLEASURE 
WITH THE MINIMUM OF EXERTION— 
AND THE PRICE IS A MODERATE ONE 


little at anuther time.”” Each man and woman must 
make a study of the different classes of foods, and 
Prices from $20 to $35 
Catalogue sent free anywhere. 


then choose according to his or her occupation, 
AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY 


surroundings, taste, etc., and note the results. 
Sugar is Not Harmful to Everybody. Omitting it 
Gormully & Jeffery Sales Department 
North Franklin Street and Institute Place 


in nearly every way and not eating much candy, 
it is not an unnatural taste. Sugar makes heat, 
and heat gives muscular energy. The various govern- | 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 
939-945 Kighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








1900 Ramblers are the 
Best Ramblers we 











Wun SIGNBOARDS LIE 


The Veeder Cyclometer 
will correct them for 
you. The experi- 
enced cyclist will 
not ride with- 
out one, 


Instantly convertible from sitting to 
reclining position. Holds its 00 
\ full width at all times. Has * 
fanc 


adjustable arms. A swing- 
Arm Chair. y' 
all over. Built of bright, 
str enough for heav 
7 ft. by Si in. We manufacture them and 
prepay express east of Rocky Mountains. 
‘ No. 10, with 4-in. fringe, $3.00 
No. 20, with 5-in. fringe, 3.26 
No. 80, with 6-in, fringe, 
No. 40, with 8-in. fringe, 
No. 530, with 10-in, fringe, 


colors ; 
Size 


ments are beginning to realize this fact. Since 
the late Spanish-American War one house in New 
York has shipped over sixty tons of sweets to our 
soldiers in the Philippines, Cuba and Puerto Rico. 
The German government, experimenting on exclu- | 
sive meat, vegetable or cereal diets, or combinations | 
of these, made a test of adding chocolate and a 
limited amount of other confectionery to the regular | 
rations, with the result of better health and greater 
endurance of the troops. Every wheelman knows 
the value of sweetened chocolate for a long run. 


Thin Women. All the causes which tend to make 
women thin may be removed, but you may as well 

















| ? , THE HANN MFG. COMPANY 
mperia (CYCLES 529 EB. Long Street, 

you cannot ride an Imperial Bicycle 
~ aud have Spring fever at the same 
time. Whether you ride for health, 


Ohio 











Are perfect in- 


struments — dust- 


pleasure or business, the Imperial is 
just the wheel for you. Imperial Cata- 
free. 


art 


AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY 


\ 


Prices : $25, $30, $40 and $45 


place quicksilver in the hands of a nervous woman | 


and expect it to remain perfectly quiet by com- 
manding her to be quiet, as to remove nervous- 
ness from the frail woman by acquainting her with 
the thousand and one things that cause it. She will 
say: ‘‘I know that, but it is my nature to go, go, go, 
always with every nerve tense as if I had to accom- 
plish everything in the next minute.’’ More sleep is 


proof, water-proof, 
positive action—as use- 
fulas yourwatch. Madefor 
24, 26, 28 and 30 in, wheels. 
Ordinary, 10,000 miles and 
repeat, nickeled, . . $1.00 
Gold-plated and engraved, 2.50 
BY? yclometer,nickeled, 1.50 
Gold-plated and engraved, 4.00 
lilustrated booklet free. 


| VEEDER MANUFACTURING CO., Hartford,Conn, 


necessary, but she will not sleep. Less reading | 


Dunlop Pneumatic Tires 


Send for Booklet. 


The American Dunlop Tire Co. 
Belleville, N. J. Chicago, Il. 


THESE ARE THE ONLY 
TOOLS YOU'LL NEED. 





Sales Department 
% Chambers St., New York 


Ames & Frost Sales Department 


Blackhawk St. and Cherry Ave., Chicago, III. 


STEARNS BICYCLES 


For pleasure and comfort Stearns Bicycles 
are unsurpassed, 


Prices: Bevel-Gear Chainless Models, $75 
Chain Models, $40, $50, $60 


BARNES CYCLES 


Win the hearts of their riders. 
* Bevel-Gear Chainless, $75 
‘ Chain Models, $40, $50, $60 


AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY 
Sales Department, Syracuse, New York 





(ve 


when tired, but she reads herself to sleep, deluding 
herself with the idea that she is resting. Good 
tissues cannot be built up under such conditions. | 
To all these nervous women I would say, if you will 





STUDY Instruction by mail, adapted 


toevery one, Takes spare 


time only. Three 
courses: Preparatory an! 
College Law Course, 
+ 
AT / 








not let go, then give Nature a chance to strengthen 
you while vou sleep — in other words, take some nour- 
ishing food just before you retire; not strong, indi- 
gestible foods, but a slice or two of whole wheat 
bread and butter, or hot milk, or pared apples, or 
even some good cereal. While you sleep digestion, 
absorption and assimilation take place, and you will 
awaken with a refreshed feeling aud some reserve 
power; at least, the torn-down tissues of the day 
will have been repaired. 


also Business Law 
Course, Inprove your 
condition and prospects. 


Graduates everywhere. 
years of success. Full particulars free. 
SPRAGUE CORKRESTONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, 96 Majestic Building, DETROIT, NICH, 
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of 
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. The New York Central’s Books of 
Travel and Education 

Obesity is Curable without injury or dieting, or | 
much expense. The plan is as simple as it is effect- 
ual: Drink a large glass of Kissingen water twenty | 
or thirty minutes after each of the three regular | 
meals one day ; on the day following a large glass of | 
Vichy water after each of the three meals. Con- | 
tinue this week after week until you obtain the | 
desired result; then discontinue. It is useless to 
take either of these alone, as they act only when 
both are taken alternately. Kissingen is an acidulous 
saline and Vichy an alkaline... These two waters act 
directly on the fat, not on the blood, the glands or 
the howels. The weight should be reduced about 
two pounds a week (weigh regularly with same 
clothes and on same scales); if more than two 
pounds, drink less each time; if less than two 
pounds, increase the acidity of the Kissingen by a 
few teaspoonfuls of lemon juice, and increase the 
alkalinity of the Vichy by one teaspoonful of the 
aromatic spirits of ammonia —this to each glass of 
water. Where the waters are not available I would 
recommend the use of the effervescent tablets of 
Vichy and Kissingen, or the granular effervescent 
salt of each. I am sure that this prescription will 
be hailed with delight by thousands of the readers 
of the Journar. It has been thoroughly tested and 
its efficacy proved. 


27 numbers now out —replete with 
maps and information as to time 
and cost of tour, hotel accommoda- 
tions and rates. 40-page catalogue 


TRAC 
SERIES sz tree, postoaid, on receipt of a 


GEO, H, DANIELS, G. ?. A., Grand Central Station, New York 


Express prepaid. 

Absolutely Automatic. 
No variation in flame. 
Can't explode. 

jorless. 
Simple. 
Reliable. 

Ranabout Lamp. Perfection. 
Write for particulars 


BUNDY LAMP CO., Box G, ELMIRA, N, Y. 
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CRAWFORD 
_ BICYCLES 


S ENJOY cycling thoroughly buy a 
Crawford. A e, serviceable, satis- 
ycle. No wheels offer more 
for so small an expenditure. 

Send for 1900 Catalogue 


| Prices: $30 and $40 
fenile Wheels, $20 and $25 


_ AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY 


Department, 83 Chambers Street, New York 
OI IIPS INIA TARA T, 





LEARN TO WRITE ADS 





Pee 8000 BICYCLES 


HIGHEST GRADE NEW 1900 MODELS 
yd —, out at once ~4 = price. i wosbd. 
¢ shi? anywhere on approval, and guar- 
satisfaction ne“ 


ndividual 
lad." writers. Qj Send for 


on Sere OUTS Bee, Page-Davis Adv. Sehool, 513 Medinah 


1900 Models Best 11 te 
99 and '98 Nodels, High Grate, "9s ‘ois 
500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS 
Ali makes and models, good as new for 
service, G3 tw $10. GREAT FACTORY © 
CLEARING SALE. Send for sfecial dar- | 
gain offer this week. We PROFIT- | 
BLE we ore toa hen agent = i 
each town. ou can receive reé use Oo } * 
sample wheel or EARN A BICYCLE press. Fypees ting easy, 
distributing catalogues for us. Write and inted rules sent. For man or 
let us send you our art catalogue and testi- | y- Send for catalogue, presses, 
mowials, and submit our new and original plans. type, paper, to factory. 
MEAD CYCLE Co., Dept. 129 M, Chicago The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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MAKE YOUR HOUSE 


“BECOMING ° 


How many houses do you see “becomingly ” 
painted?’ Very few show pony in form 
and color. Many look as if the architect and 
painter were at war. 


OUR OFFER 


Our vew Art Department will give you, 
under the care of artists and master- painters, 
as ial color-plan fur your house, and we 
will furnish 


Hammar Paint 


GUARANTEED FIVE YEARS 

































































For $1.25 ai guion (when mixed). Our new 
tints for i 
combinations. 

e tee that Hammar Paint will cost 
less than lead and oil-or any other materials, 


give a vast range of stylish 


and that it will last five years. $200,000 is 
behind this offer. 








AMMAR: PAINT 


Key 


Send us a description, a photo of your house, 
its surroundings, etc., and let us prepare you 
a new color-plan. Don’t paint until you have 
seen our plan. 


F, HAMMAR PAINT CO., 1288 Spruce SL, St. Louls, Mo. 














For enameling furniture and woodwork, as well as bath- 

tubs, radiators and all surfaces subjected to extremes 
of temperature. You can do it yourself. If your dealer 
doesn't keep it, write us. Dept. A, Aeme White Lead and 
Color Works, Detroit, Mich. r booklet, “ Enamels and 
Ename/ing,”’ with samples of colors, sent /ree. 

















The improved Shingle Stain and preserv- 
ative. Imparts an artistic finish to shingles 
and prolongs their life by penetrating the 
pores of the wood and retarding decay. 

Shingletint is made in all desirable 
shades, is easily applied, the colors are 
permanent, and money is saved by its use. 

Full information and finished samples of 
wood mailed free for the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 











Varnish Manufacturers, DETROIT, MICH. 
NEW YORK, 252 Pearl St. CHICAGO, 16 and 17 Lake St. 
BOSTON, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 





PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth St. 
Sr. Louts, 112 S. Fourth St. BALTIMORE, 22 E. Lombard St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 117 and 119 Market St. 


wEaL Steam Cooker 


Cooks a whole meal over 1 burner, on 
gasoline, oil, gas or common cook stove. 


















MAKES TOUGII MEATS TENDER. Pre- 
vents steam and odors. WHISTLE blows 
when cooker needs more water. DINNER 
SETS, BICYCLES, WATCHES AND 


illus.cat. We pay express. Agents wanted. 





out in the garden, where they will bloom until frost 


| root cuttings in June or July, and these I would grow 


| doors in a shady place, leaving them in their pots. 


| cate, feathery foliage. It is probably the most beauti- 


| garden it pays to get larger and older plants than 


| and begin to grow vigorously as soon as planted. 


Reduces Fuel Bills One-Half. 


| asunny window, but shade during the hottest part 


of the day. Avoid over-watering, and be careful A N. ‘ 
| Se re al ew Aid for the Deaf 
OenKE VALU can i PRR CHEE | ’ © give too much heat. Thin out if the plants 
WITH ORDER FOR COOKERS. Send for | : 


TOLEDO COOKER CO., Rox 10, Toledo, Obie | 
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Inguirers must give their names and addresses. } 


Ali correspondents who inclose stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. fe 





Tuberoses. There is no such thing as a blue 
Tuberose. All Tuberoses are white. } 


Books on Violet Culture. I know of no book on | 
Violet culture adapted to the requirements of the | 
amateur florist. 


This hand- 


Address Wanted. Wil the lady who last year sent | 
’ | some material 


me some plants of Rudbeckia from Massachusetts | 








. : : does not crack, 
kindly furnish me with her post-office address ? peel or rot; never 

molds, never gets 

Yellow Flower for producing a mass of color. sticky, defaces 
Perhaps the best yellow flower where a brilliant show | pte «A is 
of color is desired is the Eschscholtzia, or California | Tested for six years by leading furniture makers, carriage and yacht builders, steams hip 
Poppy. It is an annual of low growth. railway lines, with unqualified success. 

Wax Plant. The proper name of the vine com- ‘ vaceapaprel pide! jane sb Mare Hepes ter on tes tea prod 
monly known as Wax Plant is Hoya. It is called FR) Enough to cover a chair-sea a4 call caas eghapieniile ree ag » }5x6 inches, sent for 2-cent 
Po ~ A yp vnonp me ears ad ¢ egal semture CAUTION.—There are worthless imitations. Genuine has “ Pantasote "’ stamped on goods, 

a ae ee ee PANTASOTE COMPANY, — 29 Broadway, Dept. B, NEW YORK CITY 

Hardy Roses may be planted any time before 


the middle of May. Dormant plants are best, in 


EXACTLY RESEMBLES MOROCCO LEATHER, 
BUT COSTS HALF AS MUCH 





Unequaled for Library, Dining-Room, 
Club-Room and Office Furniture 











my opinion, as they have not been forced nor 
exhausted by growing in a greenhouse. Two- | 
year-old Rose plants are much more desirable than | 
younger ones. 













and dealers for the same grade of work. 


WE DO NOT SELL 


Clematis Grandiflora. This, and all other varie- 
ties of Clematis, can be procured from any dealer in 
plauts whose advertisement appears in this maga- 
zine. The price is generally twenty to twenty-five 
cents for good, strong roots. These may not give 
flowers the first season, but they ought to produce a 
bountiful crop the second year. 


Shirley Poppies will be found among the most 
serviceable of our annuals. They are beautiful in 
the beds and excellent for cutting for use in vases. 
Few plants have richer or more varied coloring. 
They are of easy culture. Sow the seed in May ina 
light, mellow soil. Thin out if the plants come up 


It’s WoRTH YouR WHILE 


To investigate the difference bet ween our prices and those of agents 


Through agents or dealers, therefore we do not 
have them to protect, and in making our prices 
are enabled to figure them as low as the grade of 
work we manufacture can be sold. We save 





ELEGANT 
















too thickly, leaving them about six inches apart. 





you the profite that are added between ELE 
the manufacturer and the consumer, by 
r selling direct to you from our ry. 
\ This has been our method of selling for the past 
twenty-seven years, and we are to-clay the largest 
manufacturers of vehicles and harness in the world Ne. 725.—Stanhope. Price, complete with Or shippe 
selling direct to the user exclusively. Wemake shafts, $70. We guarantee it as good as othes 
Ne. 48.— Single Strap Col 178 styles of vehicles and 65 styles of harness and sell for $30 to $40 more than our price. Cata 
lar ancl Hame Harness. Price ship anywhere for examination, guaranteeing safe nigga 
with nickel trimmings, $11. arrival. Send for FREE catalogue, showing all of our different styles. CENTRA 
Good as sells for $16. ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MANUFACTURING CO., Elkhart, Indian 210 Si 
Oldest and | 








Heliotropes. I would not advise carrying old 
plants over the summer for use in the house next 
winter. The old plants I would advise you to put 


MON HOUSEFLY 
2025 TIMES 


i 



















comes, furnishing a great quantity of choice flowers 
for cutting during the summer, From them I would 


on, in pots, for plants for winter use. 
Cyclamens. In June put the old plants out-of- 


Give just enough water during the season to prevent 
the corn from shriveling. In September repot. If 
the plant is more than one year old I would not try 
to make use of it a second season. Younger plants 
will be found more satisfactory as a general thing. 
The same is true of Chinese Primroses and Primula 
Obconica. When over two years old they have 
outlived their usefulness, 


The “ Feather" Palm. This name has been given 
to the Palm, Cocos Weddeliana, because of its deli- 


ful variety in cultivation. Unfortunately, it is not of 
very robust habit, and those who would succeed 
with it must give it the best of care. It should 
never be over-potted, and the most careful attention 
should be given to drainage. It does not grow to 
large size, and on this account it is used a great deal 
for the decoration of the dinner-table, where it is 
extremely effective as the centre of a group. 








Tea Roses. In ordering plants for use in the 





those sent out at the very low prices named by sev- 
eral dealers. The larger plants have strong roots 


The smaller plants lack vigor and must have time to 
become well established before they can be expected 
to do much in the way of flowering. A dollar : sma ail o. 
invested in these Roses will give you more pleasure The above dise ase germs are magnified 
than you could secure from it in any other way, if | 1,000,000 times. The foot of the fly only 2025 
you are as great a lover of the Rose as I am. times. One can imagine that very many 
germs will adhere to a fly’s foot. You can 
catch the fly and prevent infection by the 
germ it carries by using 


Mildew on Chrysanthemums. These plants are 
seldom attacked by mildew in the house. If it 
appears, it either comes from exposure to draughts 
of cold, raw air, or from a low condition of vitality. 


Some plants are grown from cuttings which have Sticky 
been forced too rapidly and thereby greatly langlefoot Fly Paper 


weakened, and such plants are like persons of weak 
constitution —they readily fall a prey to any kind of It Catches ithe GERM as well as the FLY 
disease which comes along. If I had plants showing 
mildew I would dust them well with flower of sulphur 
and put them in a place where cold air could not get | CHOOO SOOO VOLO OLLOL LOLOL OO OLS 








at them. As soon as the weather became warm I | ir 
would put them out-of-doors for the summer, 0 E 5 a OT 5 E TT a3 rd ‘<\. 


Achimenes. These are summer-flowering plants, 
They delight in heat, moisture and shade when 
growing. When flowers appear give them a cooler 
place or lower temperature. They do best in a light 


Make Old Furniture look 
like New for 30 cents 


soil like leafmould and sand, or peat and sand. Be atthe He . 
careful to keep water from the foliage. They are ( b II 
most effective when grown in baskets. After flower- amp e Ss 
ing, the soil in which they grow may be allowed to The Original and only Real 


dry out and the pots set away in a dry, warm place 
for the winter. In the spring scaly tubers can be 
shaken out of the old soil—which it is necessary to 
keep perfectly dry during the winter. They can 
then be repotted and started into growth again. 


Varnish Stain 


Made in Cherry, 

Walnut, Mahog- 
| any, Rosewood, 
Light Oak and 
Dark Oak. 


Growing Plants from Seed. I am constantly in 
receipt of letters asking how to grow this or that 


. : ; FOR SALE BY 
plant from seed. Evidently the writers have an idea 


ALL FIRST-CLASS 





that each kind of seed requires special treatment. | | DEALERS. 

This is not the case. As a general thing the treat- Sample can for 

ment that is successful with one kind of seed will | | 30 cents, 

prove equally successful with other kinds. Have express paid. 

the soil light and mellow. Scatter fine seed-over it 

and sift on a.thin covering of soil. Large seeds | | Carpenter-Morton Co. 


should have a deeper covering. Keep the earth SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
moist and warm while germination is taking place. Boston, Mass. 
When the seedlings are well above the soil be care- —=—— 
ful not to wash them loose by watering. Give them | GOWUMOUURUUUUU OOO OO 





stand too thick. Give fresh air daily, and as soon as SENT ON TRIAL, absolutely FREE of 
the weather is warm put the pans or boxes out- expense or risk. Address 


of-doors during the davtime. G. TIEMANN & CO., 107 Park Row, New York 
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Deal with the makers direct and 
handsome, staunchly built, latest 
carriages and high-grade harness, 
only one moderate profit added to 
cost of making— Dealers’ Profits Cut 

Our Catalogue will help you to 





») from the biggest and fullest asso 
of carriages, buggies, harness, 
blankets and horse equipments. It 
rately pictures and describes all 
many styles, 
and fully ex- | n., 2060 
plains our | Phaeton 
method of sell- | Price 
ing direct. Gas is su 


Mailed free. 


to-date k 














) THE COLUMBUS you can 
) CARRIAGE toast, he 

AND HARNESS CO. 
) Columbus, Ohio Mi ( 
It will ¢ 





Wedding Invitations? 


Let us furnish them for you—100, $4.50; 8, $5.00, 
Envelopes included. Express prepaid, Samples free. 


J. & P. B. MYERS, 85 and 87 John Street, New You 
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Kokomo Ornamental Feng } 

Twenty different designs, cheaper than wood fi ” 

Special price for CEMETERIES and Serer 

lo KOKOMO FENCE ¢ 
Catal free. 

| atalogue tree. 408 North St., Kokomo, Ind, 0:-® 


HARTMAN Since ro 








Fills ones all fence requisites as to beauty, utility and 
y 


| bility. Specially designed tor lawns, parks, cem 
pan Hy etc. Looks best and is best when built with om 









| posts. Illustrated catalogue free. , 

HARTMAN MFG. CO., Box 61, Ellwood City, © Your « 

Or Room 21309 Broadway, New York JOSEPH 
a 

—,. 
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papa? 
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KITSELMAN ORNAMENTAL F r we 
Excels in strength, beauty and durability. Made " 


iron. Chea: than wood. 50 designs. Catalogue ® 
KITSELMAN BROS., Box 71, E 


m BEST by a 
K TREES ».21 
- t Boo oe 
PAY cae sams 
HOME and traveling i 
STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville 
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= THE 
Automatic 


A Blueflame Oilstove 


NO VALVE and NO WICK 
Best for All Household Uses 








No. 3 High Junior Cabinet. Price $14.00 
10 sizes — $5.50 to $17.00 


Simplest and Most Easily Handled 


34 Year of Success 


For 1900 


ELEGANT — SWELL FRONT — CABINET STYLE 
ELECTRIC WELDED JOINTS, ETC. 


SOLD BY DEALERS 
Or shipped direct and freight prepaid within limits 



































Catalogue and Unsolicited Testimonials Free 


CENTRAL OIL AND GAS STOVE COMPANY 
210 School St., Gardner, Mass., U.S.A. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Oilstoves in the World. 
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Gas is supplanting coal as a fuel in most up- 
to-date kitchens. At the strike of a match 
you can boil or broil, bake or fry, roast or 
toast, heat water for the entire house with a 


Monitor Gas Range 


It will do all that any coal range can do, 

and do it quicker and cheaper. No dirt. 

Occupies small space. Closed oven—no 

fumes from burning gas. Bakes perfectly. 
Write for booklet, “ Kitchen Pleasure.” 

Tue Wa. Resor & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Established 1819. Address Dept. A. 















































































































A PENCIL can be a great annoyance, or a comfort. 
or at king of the lead when you are in a hurry 
To any time is an exasperating ex 














rience. 
ve your pencil sharpen to a fine point and wear 
se, instead of breaking,is what a pencil should do. 


Dixon’s 
American Graphite 
- Pencils 


ad finest, even-grade cedar, with smooth, 
get the Ss. ‘Their grades never vary, and you will 
at ror a use out of every one. Ask for them 


er’s; if not 
worth doubin” obtainable, send 16 cents for 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE ©0., Jersey City, N. J. 


How it is Done 


waste, large vessels or trouble, with 
meas One can of 


BANNER 


HIGH - TEST 


PULVERIZED LYE 


For Sale by Grocers and Druggists everywhere. 
Follow easy directions on every can. 
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, pure, hard SOAP | 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


AND HINTS @# 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD 
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inguirers must give their names and addresses 
All correspondents who inclose stamps or ad 
dressed stamped envelopes mill be answered by maii. 


The Daisy, popularly known as “ Brown-eyed 
Susan,"’ belongs to the Composite family. 


Summer Care of Azaleas. Put them out-of-doors 


in a shady place. Water daily and shower fre- 
quently. Never let them get dry at the roots. 
Jadoo. I have tried this, but have not found it 


superior to any good soil. Very likely it has its 
merits, but I do not think it likely to take the place 
of ordinary potting earth. 


Phiox Drummondii. The variety of Phlox 
Drummondii, caiied Star of Quedlinburg, is not as 
desirable as the old, round-petaled kinds. It is a 
floral freak rather than a thing of beauty. 


Orange Geraniums. It is true that some dealers 
describe some of the new Geraniums as orange, but 
the description is not correct. We have several sorts 
in which there is a hint of yellow when the flower is 
looked at from some directions, but that is all. 


Several Correspondents. I cannot give informa- 
tion on this page about special preparations iu the 
line of fertilizers, or advertise any dealers in plants. 
For information of this kind consult the advertising 
columns, If the necessary information is not found 
there I can furnish it by mail on receipt of a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 


White Clematis. Henryii is probably what the 
correspondent who asks for a large-flowered sort 
similar to Jackmanii in all respects except color is 
in search of. Duchess of Edinburgh is white, but 
double. Madame Van Houtte is white, but being a 
comparatively new sort, not enough is known about 
it to warrant me in advising it for general use. 


The New Hollyhock. I can most heartily indorse 
all that has been said about the merits of the new 
strain of Hollyhock introduced under the name of | 
Allegheny. Its flowers lack the formality which | 
characterizes the old Hollyhock, because they have 
fewer petals. These are loosely arranged and deeply 
fringed, and the flower is very dainty and graceful. 


DIE EASA SENSES ENE ESE ENE SSE EEE SE SEE SE SESE 


Evergreens for Hedges. Arbor-vite is used princi- 
pally for hedge making at the North. Young plants 
should be set in May. They should be planted 
thickly, as it will not do to depend on the branching 
of plants to form compactness close to the ground, 
In the middie and southern sections of the United 
States Box is used quite extensively. It is of slower 
growth than the Arbor-vite, but it makes a more 
attractive hedge. 


Oiling Palms. I would not advise the application 
of sweet oil to the foliage of Palms, for the reason 
that the oil would soon close the pores of the leaves 
aud premature death would be sure to result. The 
oil gives the foliage a glossy look, but beyond that it 
is of no benefit. On the coutrary, it is,as I have 
said, a positive injury. By putting a little sweet milk 
in the water with which the foliage of Palms is 
washed the leaflets will take on a gloss quite equal 
to that imparted by the oil, and no risk will be run. 


Lawn Making. If the lawn has to be graded the 
work cannot be done well until the ground is dry 
enough to work into mellowness. If the grading 
was done in the fall and all that remains to be done 
is sowing, I would advise doing this as soon as pos- 
sible in the spring. The best seed to sow is that put 
up under the name of Lawn Mixture. This is com- 
posed of several of the best Grasses for the produc- 
tion of a thick, deep, velvety sward. It costs more 
than cheap seed, but is the cheaper in the end. Sow 
it thickly if you want good results the first season. 


Ampelopsis. Ampelopsis Virginiana is our native 
variety, popularly called Virginia Creeper. Ampe- 
lopsis Veitchii is the variety known as Boston Ivy. 


This is a Japanese plant and is not hardy generally | 


throughout the Northern States, though here and 
there fine specimens of it may be found growing as 
far north as Boston. The American variety is a 
strong, rapid-growing sort. It is beautiful in the fall, 
when it takes on a coloring of crimson, maroon and 
bronze. I consider it our best hardy vine where 
foliage alone is desired. It will grow to the eaves of 
a two-story house in two or three seasons. 


Unreliable Information. A correspondent sent me 
a clipping from a leading periodical in which the 
writer says that the Ficus grows tall, without branch- 
ing, simply because the florists have forced it to do 


yo 


economical of 
all summer 
cooking stoves. 


The Puritan 








45 


BURNS 


ordinary coal 
oil (kerosene) 
without a wick, 
and makes 
a clean, power- 
ful blue flame 
like gas. 


is a complete revolution over the old-fashioned oilstove—no wick to become 
charred, no grease; will do any kind of cooking or baking to perfection, 
larger burners than any other make, which are advantageous in quick cooking. 


It has 
‘The valves are 


arranged at the side to avoid the danger and discomfort of reaching over the hot flame. 


The Puritan Wickless 


to give satisfaction. 


The Puritan Does the Same Work Without Danger, 


Write for free catalogue and opinions of those who use them. 


Why use gasoline when 


we will see that you are supplied. 


THE CLEVELAND FOUNDRY COMPANY, 7! Platt Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


eS eS eS nS a A 


and 
more economical? 
If your dealer does not handle 


is the handsomest stove on the market, made from the best material, 
elegantly decorated, and every stove guaranteed absolutely safe and 


is odorless and 


them, 
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URITAN Blueflame Oilstove 
For Summer Cooking 
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so for so long that the plant has gradually acquired | 


this habit of growth. 
freely close to the ground. The correspondent asks 
if this is true. No, it is not. The Ficus grows up 
in a straight stem because it is the nature of the 
plant to do so. When it acquires age it branches, 
but young plants seldom do so‘unless pinched back, 
and I have never known a young plant to send out 
branches close to the ground unless interfered with. 


Acalypha Sanderi. This plant was widely adver- 
tised last season and probably will sell extensively 
this year, but it is not a desirable one for general 
use. Those who are fond of peculiar plants would 
no doubt be pleased with it, as its long, drooping 
spikes of small flowers, thickly set along the stems, 
give it a striking appearance. But strings of red 

| chenille would be quite as ornamental. I am aware 
that a few large plants were sold last year in 
Philadelphia at from ten to twelve dollars each, but 


Left to itself it would branch | 





this fact does not make the plant a desirable one | 


for general use, nor does it make it any more beauti- 
ful, 
novelty will have dropped out of notice. 


Old Oleanders. These’ plants, when they have 
grown to be too large for use in the house, may be 
planted out in the garden, where they will bloom 
throughout the summer with a profusion seldom 
seen on pot plants. 
foots packed into a large box and removed to the 

| cellar, where they should be kept as nearly dormant 
as possible by giving them very little water. Treated 
in this way they may be made to do duty in the 
garden year after year. They should not be put ia 
the cellar until cold weather is near at hand. They 
may be protected against early frosts by covering 
them with a blanket. They should not be put out in 
the spring until all danger of frost is over. 


} 


I ‘predict that in three years from now this | 


In the fall they may be lifted, the | 






THIS METHOD 


Stove Polish for use. 





The modern housekeeper 
is looking for ‘abor-saving 
appliances— she gets it in 
ENAMELINE. 


Is no longer necessary to prepare the modern 


Enameline 


Is a paste polish, ready to apply instantly. 


J. L, PRESCOTT & CO., New York 














only. 


satisfactory. 





FURNITURE BY MAIL. 


Highest quality. 
factory, by express prepaid, to be returned if not 
exclusive, dainty, classical designs 
(not found in stores), in mahogany and oak only. 


COLONIAL FURNITURE CO.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Send for catalogue Sree. 


A BATH FOR 


WATER HEATER 


Which occupies but little 
room ; is ready for 
use night or 
day ; fur- 
nishes hot 
water 
lnetantly for 
bathing, shav- 
ing, sickness, 
and all 
‘ domestic pur 
»oses when 
sot water is re 
quired. Uses 
| Gas or Gaso- 
line. Ask 
your dealers 
for it, or send 


2 CENTS 


Is Furnished by the 


VICTOR INSTANTANEOUS 









Fancy chairs 
and tables 
Sold to users direct from 


“On A 


better value than is 


27 8. Division St. 











L'TTLE FOLKS, by their careless play, soon ruin 
floors not properly ‘finished, 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


Does not show heel marks or scratches, is not slippery, 
is durable, easily applied, and very convenient. 
A sample half-pound can (sufficient to polish 
150 sq. ft.) and our book, “ The 
Floors,"’ to any one having a floor. 
Our beautiful Hardwood Floors ean 
be laid over your present floors at about 
the cost of a good carpet. 


Ask for catalogue showing styles. 


FREE, 





Proper Treatment for 


UTELY NON- 


Moisture-proof. 
make the “ Macey“ 
best bookcase in 


S. C. Johnson 


Racine, Wis, U.S.A. 





iN 
And upward, according to style atd finish. Sl 
oval," subject to return at our ex 
red elsewhere at the we ask. 


ABSOL BINDING 
Will not stick or bind in any climate, Dust 
This is only ene of several features that 
Sectional Bookcase positively the 
int of Construction — Convenience 
Style—Finish and Price ever made. Get Catalogue"G 1 


The “ Macey” Sectional Bookcase 


1S THE ONLY KIND HAVING 


Wnct 

















WALL PAPER 
bm Nha ay syeen a 
ence and improved machinery en- 


able us to make the best effects for 


lowest cost. 
fore placing your order. 
Agents wanted everywhere, 
KAYSER & ALLMAN 
1214-16 Market St., Philadel 








whole y—it 


See our samples be- 


BOOKLET FREE. 
| 


eas =e we 
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up. It rests you from head to foot, 

| nights —~if you’re dissatisfied we'll see that 
YOUR DEALER WILL REFUND MONEY 

If vou find one dealer who won’t supply you, write us; 

we'll tell you of another who will. 


Write for it 


bel 
de 


— 





FOSTER’S Ideal spring is as much more restful and 
comfortable than other springs as a ?ullman Palace 
Car is more luxurious than an onminney Soy coach. 
It is springy enough to conform to t 
does not put your 


shape of your 
y in a cramped 
sition as do woven-wire springs, by letting your 
Body down where the weight is and leaving your feet 
Sleep on one 30 


| FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., 2 Broad St.,Utica, N.Y. 





Pingree 


. Shoe Talk 


fm: 


ow Lan ate 


=> 


please, but they cannot,— their feet 
ache!! Pingree Shoes afford the most 
efficient remedy,— they fit snug, 
but feel loose. 


There are Pingree Shoes for Women, 
Men and Children. 


They cost from three to five dollars, 
ng to fin 

They come in afl shapes and in vari- 
ous leathers. 


AT FIRST-CLASS STORES 
ASK YOUR DEALER! | 


“Gloria” 
$3.50,— for Women 


“Composite’ 
ponies for Women 





ree Specials and the best shoes in 
for these prices. The genuine are 
always chee with these trade-names. 
** PINGREE SHOE TALK’’ 
he press, is an exceedin interest- 
ing booklet. It will be —_ you oy 
tion,—free, together wit 
PINGREE - SMITH 
Established 1866. DETROIT 








FOR.25 CTS. S3 Wiewil send the cambrie 
Newdles Ee Fo ill strated 
" ew 
- directions for - dk de 
roses; and full directions a ~~ 


of The Bed as a pricy hw | 
——— cuabactve’ to to Art Needle- 
work, wack, Ol, W excively fos China Painting. 
on Made od Wane per year. 
THE MODERN PRISCILLA 
330 B, Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Piano at a Nominal Price 


Chicago's largest music house, 
Lyon & H®ALY, to sharply 
reduce stock is offering 


A New Special 
Upright Piano 


re HL4P 


Also the best steck of fine 
Pianos in the United States, 











including Steinwa: nabes, 
—— , etc., “~ 

e can save ards 
of $100. nln re If 


pose no new ell aap once. | piano not proving 


LYON & HEALY, 18 Adams Steve, Chicago 


“~ SO- NO-MOR 


RETAINERS 


: one ae ge 
shields will do service 
in several waists as re- 


h 
shields 


quicker than 
it takes to 
tell it. SIMPLE AND INDESTRUCTIBLE. 
a thread. Ask your dealer—if 
he Sas Sua yor, we GU teal dak of 
four for 25 cents. 
A. F. BEESE, Davenport, lowa 


















| buttons down the centre front box-plait. 


| issue of the JOURNAL, 


| soft with a silky effect in stripes. 
| shirtings wear well, 


| hem. 


| satin ribbon. 
| and trimmed waist linings cut low-necked and sleeve- 

less. 
| gathered to alternate with clusters of fine tucks. 


| pressed into shape it cuts very soon. 
| flounces are not subjected to the pressing, and conse- 





THE LADIES’ 


JOURNAL 





ee E mma M, = 
Inquirers must give their names and addresses. 


All correspondents who inclose stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


White Face Veils will be worn with here and there 


| large dots of black. 


Sitk Cuffs on sleeves of silk or wool do not need a 
stiff interlining. The flared cuffs on cotton gowns 


are not interlined. 


Light-Weight Percaline is a cool lining for a summer 


silk gown, and may be had in a handsome moiré 
finish, in fast black and colors. 

A Foulard Silkk Gown may be trimmed with lace 
or velvet ribbon, or both. Do not overtrim, as you 
wish your gown for good service. 

Flannel Waists. For a camping-out party use the 
plaid, striped and plain light-weight flannel. Such 
waists are lined with thin percaline and are simply 
made. 


Striped Fabrics are in lengthwise effects almost 


| entirely; occasionally they are made up diagonally 


or to form a series of Vs, but they are seldom used 
crosgwise. 


Linings for Foulard Gowns are of taffeta silk or per- 
caline, though grass linen, a French idea, makes a 
light skirt lining for silk. When buying a foulard, 
get an irregular rather than a set pattern. 


Separate Linings. A drop skirt is troublesome to 
make, but with a skirt in side plaits and a box back 


you cannot have any other kind. A drop or slip | 


skirt should be three yards and a half wide with five 
or seven gores, a stiff facing, an outside ruffle, and a 
binding. 


Sleeves on Shirt -Waists are made with rounded 
cuffs, and link buttons are worn. Put four pearl 
Always 
work buttouholes in this plait up and down. High 
and tight collars of velvet or silk are said to 
gradually discolor the wearer's neck, 


Golf Capes have become standard and are made 
longer. Attwenty-three dollars the newest are in 


| light tan, green, blue or brown plaids, three-quarter 
| length and no hoods; 


in medium weight these are 
sufficiently heavy for an ocean voyage in midsummer. 
Golf capes are sold at from five dollars up. 


Box-Plaited Backs were described in the April 
There may be one, two or 


even three box-plaits. They may be single or double 


| and must be pressed into shape the entire length, 


and caught closely down at the top. One double 
or two single plaits are best for wash skirts. 


Plain Colors aud a smooth or slightly rough finish 
mark the new woolen goods. Cotton Madras is the 
fabric for shirt-waists, and is now beautifully fine and 
The thin linen 
though, uyless very carefully 
washed, the colors are more apt to run 
Madras or ginghams. 


Long -Waisted Belts are of soft taffeta pulled out 


| two or three inches wide at the back, and gradually 


growing narrower toward the front, where they are 


| an inch or so.wider, and end with a small buckle 


worn well pushed down. Keep all of your skirts 
well pushed down in the front and you will make a 
change in the appearance of your waist very quickly. 


Cotton and Linen Skirts without any lining cannot 


| be of as great length as the woolen and silk ones, 


aud, fortunately, there is no desire manifested so far 
to make them long. All shrinkable materials should 
be cut extra long and the material turned up in the 
A teagownu should have a demi-train ten 
inches in length. The Watteaw plait in the back 
should not be caught at the waist-line. 


White Organdy has become the accepted material 
for gowns for girl graduates. When expense is no 
object these gowns are trimmed with ruffles of the 
same, each edged with a row of number one white 
They are usually worn over slip skirts, 


The waists are striped with lines of the ribbon 


Sik Ruffles. The accordion-plaited ruffles are 
pretty and will be much used, but when taffeta silk is 
The gathered 


quently last much longer; they are always cut on the 
bias, whether of plain or striped material. Gather 


| the ruffles with small stitches the same size on both 


sides of the silk, and use two gathering threads a 
quarter of an inch apart. 


White Lawn Shirt -Waists wash well, are cool and 
will be fashionable this summer. Tucking and 
Valenciennes inserting will be used for the dressy 
ones, and nainsook insertion for ordinary wear. 
The inserting usually alternates with clusters of nar- 
row tucks. If you wish the fashionable transparent 
effect, cut away the lawn from the back of the insert- 
ing and turn the raw edges in, so that they may be 
caught by the machine stitching. 


Cashmere and Silk. A cashmere skirt as narrow . 


as you describe may have the front width ripped out 
and used in the back for the second box-plait ; then use 
a front of silk, and have it apparently continue up from 
the same width as the top of the panel to one much 
narrower at the yoke to give a princesse effect, using 
a narrow cashmere belt so as not to break the outline. 
Let the cashmere end at the deep yoke in the back 
and front, making the yoke, sleeves and collar of the 
silk. Finish the edges with a narrow mousseline 
ruching, silk appliqué or with silk embroidery. 


Dressy Cotton Goods were never prettier than 
now. For eighty-five cents there are silk fabrics 
thirty inches wide, like raw silk, im cords, stripes 
and figures, that wash well, are delightfully cool and 
make up as prettily as silk. Madras now has a fine, 
soft texture like the best ginghams, in all kinds of 
stripes and silky lines. White dotted Swiss with 
stripes of a color, and dimity in stripes, clustered 
flowers and single blossoms, are coming into favor 
again. The figufed organdies in lighter effects than 
ever will be much used this summer. There is a 
heavy new skirting linen im pink, china and navy 
blue, gray, and a deep terra-cotta red, which is forty- 
seven cents a yard, and twenty-eight inches wide. It 
does not require lining, and there is no doubt of its 
enduring wear, if it does not prove too heavy. 





than in | 


| M. DEWEY, Mfr., 1397 B,West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 








It is the demand of Nature. 

It is the advice of physicians. 

It is the appeal of commun sense. 

Since the advent of the pioneer rubber heel, the 
O'Sullivan Rubber Company has elevated the 


standard of rubber. Since the success of the 
pioneer, numerous other heel makers have been 
trying to pull it down. 

et us tell you how — you ought to know. 

No less than cweaty heels are on the market 
that are made of rubber junk. To be sure, thesé 
as cushions for the feet are pure rot, but will the 
dealer tell you so? Not he,so long as they offer 
him larger profit. Insist on O’Sullivan’s and get 
virgin rubber —if you have to send to the 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO. 
Lowell, Mass. 


Send outline to be fitted. Heels 35 cts.; Soles $1. 

















| Grace, Elegance, Comfort 


With present modes, some support and modeliug is essential 
to most figures. 


The Sahlin Perfect 
Form and Corset 
Combined 


Leaves the body at 
ease, requiring no 
canvas or other 
unpliable in- 
terlinings. 
Straps and 
band at back 
and waist are 
a sufficient 
support, while 
the solid 
front gives 
Graceful and 
Natural Curves 


Indispensable to the 
wearer of shirt-waist 


Parewrep Jory 26, 1898, any Feeavany 20, 1900 


Physicians Approve 










this new device, which retains all 
the good and avoids the evil of the 
ordinary corset. There can be no compression or displacement 
of heart, lungs or stomach. Nothing is lost in style or shape, as 

in most substitutes for corsets. L ight and comfortable. | 


Price: Best Grade, Full Length, $1.50; Medium, $1.00 | 
Made in fancy netting, also satteen, black, white or drab. Ask | 
our dealer; if he cannot supply you, order direct, adding 18 cents 
hor postage. Give length of waist (under arm), waist and bust 
measure. Write for free catalogue. 


SAHLIN.NOVELTY CO., 149 Market St., Chicago | 





Adk ior Acme Dress and 
Improved (Corset Protector 


Better aud cheaper than Dress Shields, being a com- 
gicte & garment, always ready to wear with any dress. 
e only 

tector that at 

can be worn 
with Shirt- 
Waists witl- 
outsewingin. 
‘The only per- 
fect protec- 
tion from 
perspi- 
ration, 















| 
The Best Shield for bicyele riders. (ne pair does the work of six. | 


No.1, Bust Measure 28-33, § .65 No.2. Bust Measure 34-39,°8 .80 
No. 3. Bust Measure 40-45, 1.00 No.4. Bust Measure 46-49, 1.25 


Agents Wanted, Catalogue Free. Send money by P. O. Order. 








VORWERK’S 
Patent Collar Stiffening 


INSURES 
COMFORT 
The only prac 
tical collar inter- 
lining in use. 
Equally adapted 
for standing as 
well as turn-down 
collars. Circular 
woven, shaped for 
the neck, will not 
crease or unravel. 
Ask your 
Dry-Goods 
Merchant, 
or write to 


A. Steinhardt & Bro., hmporters, 452 Broadway, New York 


THE OMO anit ices 
DRESS SHIELD 

















Odorless 

Impervious 

No Chemicals 

No Rubber 

Washable 

Every Pair Warranted 
Recommended for their hygienic 
"your by aler” does of —— 

them send 25 cents for suieaple 





OMO MFG. CO. 
Connecticut 





y hago ae PEET'S 
INVISIBLE EYE 





- com bee ays = Rs 30 Invisible 
es? ta loops 
and ‘ ee. © 
use them. At St eonten ot ty seat Eyes, 
be: with Hooks, 10c. Black or white. TRape! 





PEET BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. Pat. May 7,1900-Oet.27 1806 









=> “GE This MOULDED RF 
P= BUTTON and INDENTS 
Sm HEAD RIVET are the an 
teristic features of the 
“VELVET GRIP” Clasp. 


NEVER SLIPS 
OR TEARS 










CUSHION 
BUTTON 
Sonal 
No Stitching in the Elastic 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston 


LOOK FOR THE NAMEQ?P 


ON EVERY 
LOOP —IT’S THERE. 


HAY 


DRESS 
BINDING 


Durable — Elegant 
Will give the skirt a graceful hang and keep it 
always in proper shape. 
In All For descriptive circular and 
Colors. Sree sample, write to 
Hay’s Water-Proof Binding Co., 609 Broadway, New¥on 
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Water- | 
Proof 
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MEASURING 
(See Numbers in Cut.) 
1 Bust measure. 
2 Waist measure. 
8 Hip measure. 

4 Under arm to waist line. : ‘ . 
& From waist line to bot- tesa ZJine . 
tom line of present corset. oe 
White and Drab ouly. Sizes J 
18 to 30 for $1.00. Extra ‘ — 

sizes or black (lined) 50 cts. os Lo 

additional. We open our 

special order department to 

you AT FACTORY PRICES, 

and will make up ‘TO MEASURE A SAMPLE “F 

BONE CORSET " moulded specially for your L 

guaranteed to fit equal to any high- -price custom 

whalebone corset. The Flexibone regular fs 

dealers at from $1.50 in stock to $5 when to 

make this remarkable offer solely to prove why avi 

bone Moulded " is worth three cleny ordinary 

in stores. Only one made for any one person. 

orders and inquiries will all be referred to dealers. ~ 
Give your measures carefully as above, over ca 

we are on to fit you. We protect you @ ya 

ed satisfaction or money 086s 
” Tt is the chance of your lifetime to get a corset 

a fitted, flexible, rustless, moulded, exquisite garment= 

at costtomake. Direct from factory is the only way 

order can be filled for the “‘ Sample Flexibone ™ at 


CORONET CORSET CO.. Box H, Jackson, Mich. 
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LooK% on the back of every yard of Bias 
Velveteen or Brush-Edge Skirt 
ings you buy for the S H- & M'r 
trade-mark. 
If you do not find it on the back oa 
Jabel, it is not genuine and not the best. 
No other bindings are so richly elegant, # 
distinctive, so perfect in fit, or so durable 


Sold at all good dry-goods stores. 


a FAY SI OCKIN y) 
ST0C 








































No supporters. 
Have no equal for PL Pn eee drabling 
Ideal stocking for sxmmer or winter  - 

= 














arate parts. dren's, 30 cents 
Ladies’, 55 cents to 65 cents. If not 
dealer, sent on approval, fos/paid, @ 
price. Circulars free. Zry them- 


“THE FAY STOCKING CO., 21 T St Eig 


BABY’S HEALTH WARD 


Complete outfit, 30 cute 
, first short es, full si 
a long, or 25 firs ee wothers ae® 


46 cts. Hints to 
scription New Maternity MS ekseeen free with par 
MRS. J. BRIDE, P. @. Bex 1265, peers 


ae on Cy 
ogre 
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ist of users. 
SANITARY comneuNt »N 
Box 16, Roches:-r, 
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WASHING 
Willow Furniture 
and Wicker Chairs 


Wicker chairs soon become soiled, 


but they can be cleaned to look like 
new with 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 


And warm water. Use a scrubbing 
brush; when water becomes the least 
soiled, get fresh; follow with a soft, 
dry cheese cloth, and wipe dry. 
White iron beds can also be washed 
by this method, but must be wiped 
dry quickly. 

The above is taken from our free booklet, 

“GOLDEN RULES FOR HOUSEWORK.” 
Sent free on request to 

THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 

Chicago, St. Louis, 


New York, Boston, Montreal 





| purpose. 


| being bias does not affect its wear. 








LB. Kleinert Rubber Company 


KLEINERT’S 


OLYMPIA 


Dress Shields 


The Olympia is the only ‘per- 

fect shiel and the shield 

that gives more satisfaction, 

wear and comfort than any 
other. It is the only shield 
that can be 


WASHED 
and IRONED 


It is Odorless 


“" And will not rot 
or deteriorate 
with age. Our 

guarantee 
with every 
pair. 


For sample 


pair and be 
convinced. 


723 Broadway, New York 











uctory in fit, quality and price than any 
made, Sold ; all dealers. 


Sie Petter & Cay ew Ya, er 


T OVERLOOK THE TRADE-MARK 


L&W; WAISTS| 


n Drawn Work Lunch Clothe, oe.ae, 
Feady for use. Artistic designs. 
: For illustrated catalogue and price-list, 
H. C. CHIPMAN, Momence, Iif. 





| deck chair when you buy your ticket. 


Finest linen, very 
address 
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bees Emma M. Heoper 


inguirers must give their names and 


Al correspondents who inclose 
dressed stamped envelope 


addresses. 
stamps ~~ ad- 
will be answered by mail 


June Brides are not supposed to have their winter 
outfits included in their trousseaus. 


School Wraps for Misses include short reefer jackets, 


| golf capes, and the storm cloaks which all girls should 
j possess 


Women with Sallow Skins can wear bright old rose, 


| and rose pink, besides dark red, warm brown, cream, 


yellow and reddish purple. 


Colored Linens should be washed and rinsed in 
water in which a handful of coarse salt to two pailfuls 
of water is dissolved. Iron on the wrong side. 


Summer Gloves: Besides white, light tan and 
gray kid gloves, the mode or putty shades are favored 
in lace or button designs with gowns of blue, black, 
green or white. 


A Gray Gown is appropriate for a bride’s visiting 
costume, but too conspicuous for her traveling dress. 
Tan, golden brown or blue are all fashionable for this 


When Skirts Seem to Twist around, the material 


| has not been cut straight according to the warp. If 


your seams draw up, the machine tension is too 
tight. In basting a velvetéen binding to a skirt hold 
the binding from, and the skirt toward, you. 


White Piqué Gowns look well when worn with 
sailor hats. If the simple banded style of sailor hat 


| is unbecoming try one trimmed with white wings 
| aud rosettes, or puffings of tucked or plaited chiffon, 
| net or gauze; 
| plain sailor hat. 


this softens the harsh outlines of the 


Blue Pique as a jacket suit with lawn waist could 
be worn on a short journey by a bride in June, but for 
a water trip it would prove totally unsuitable. If your 
white piqué skirt is trimmed with bands of heavy 
Irish Point embroidery set in transparently it should 
always be worn over a white petticoat. 


Diagonal Effects are secured by folding the mate- 
rial bias and then placing the pattern so that the front 


| edges come down the bias, nvaking the fronts entirely 


bias. If the material is as substantial as Madras, 
When ironing a 
bias it must not be pulled or it will lose its shape. 


Coat Sleeves are all made to fit snug over the fore- 
arm, but at the shoulders the dressmakers arrange 
them according to the figure—very narrow shoulders 
requiring a few gathers exactly in the centre, and 
square shoulders the gathers more scattered. A 
woman with full, broad shoulders can wear the per- 
fectly plain sleeves. 


Odd Skirts. 


cords, cheviots, cashmeres, and finally piqué. Make 


your odd skirt with four gores and a double box- | 


plait. Sew the lining in the same seams, excepting 
the box-plait, which should be put on separate, 


A Tan Cheviot Gown may be given a dressy ap- 


pearance by trimming it with bias bands of golden- | 


brown taffeta stitched ou the turned-in edges. These 
trim the skirt in straight rows or lines curved high on 
the sides, or in graceful festooued curves all around. 
The cuffs, neck and yoke edging should correspond, 
while the seldom-abseut yoke and fancy collar may 
be of taffeta of a brighter shade, as old rose, cream, 
turquoise, etc., laid in tiny tucks or cordings. 


Going Abroad this Summer. Traveling suits this 
season are of cheviot or serge. The material must 
be shruuk, and of not too heavy a grade for a June 
ocean voyage. Have a jacket suit to wear with silk 


| and cotton waists, and take an extra silk waist in 
your steamer trunk for dinner ou board. Even in 


June flannels are necessary in mid-ocean, and a 
heavy wrap like a golf cape. For night wear a flan- 


| nelette wrapper is convenient. 


If you wish to omit the steamer trunk, which must 


| be of the regulation size to fit under your berth, 
| take a large bag and a long shawl-strap. 
| traveler’s rug, to be used on deck when sitting in 
| the steamer chair, place rubbers or rubber-soled 


In the 


shoes, a sun umbreila, a wrapper, a cape,a pair of 


woolen bedroong slippers, a change of underwear, an | 


extra waist, and a pillow, twelve by fifteen inches, 
covered with dark silk or denim, and provided with 


tibbons at the two corners by which to tie it to the | 


top of the chair. 


Put tags with your name plainly written on 


| them on your rug, bag and straps, Mark your trunk 


with your name and some device. In the bag have 
the necessary toilet articles, including soap and 


towel, for such things are sometimes needed, hand- | 
traveler’s inkstand and pens, | 
| little housewife, letter pad of thin paper, pack of 
visiting-cards, small condensed guide-book, collars, | 


kerchiefs, pencils, 


ties, a quart size water-bag of rubber, and a tiny 


| leather case containing such harmless and necessary 


remedies as camphor, perfumed salts, ammonia, 
witch hazel, Jamaica ginger, etc. Do not take any 
books, as reading is apt to bring on seasickness. 


| Just rest, sleep, exercise, eat carefully and stay out 


in the air. 
The steamship lines issue a book of instructions 


| upon the subject of fees, dutiable articles, etc., 


Rent a 
For a two 
months’ trip the bag and shawl-strap already 


which you can procure by sending for it. 


| described, with a steamer trunk, will be sufficient, 
| as vou are going only for sightseeing and will 
| stop at quiet hotels. . 


All laundry work is br moor § done at European 


| hotels, so three changes of underwear in the trunk, 
| besides 


that in the bag, will answer, with hose, 
handkerchiefs, neckwear, etc. One white lawn, 
two Madras and twe silk waists, poe plain and one 


| dressy, a second traveling suit of very light-weight 
| homespun or cheviot, and an odd skirt of black silk, 


crépon, etc., or a simple gown of foulard, can also 
be packed in your steamer trunk. A second hat 


| will be necessary, which may be ‘bought in Paris. 





The hat worm on the ocean should be tri 
with wings and ribben, and be of a light weight. 
Always travel with a second pair of shoes, and 
take a soft cloth cap for deck use. 

Thirty pounds is the average weight of free bag- 
gage whiclris earried in Europe. 


Use the black jacket suit for a street gown | 
| for all seasons and in all kinds of weather. 


Black is the best choice for these, | 
commencing with taffeta silk, and then wool and | 


| silk, as crépon and Eudora; all-wool serges, whip- | 





weet wer 


Mrs, Elizabeth Cady Stanton %*° 


has much to do with health, 
materials from which are knit th 


LP. Wt a4 


“I take great pleasure in recommending the 
Lewis Union Suits for women in all stations. Dress 


and nothing could be more beautiful and desirable than the various 


re 


LEWIS UNION SUITS 


ote 
A Prominent Officer Writes: © \on** 


Lewis Union Suits for years. My wife 

says she ‘ cannot along without them.’ 

A summer campaign in Cuba convinced me there are none so 
UNION SUITS. “Send sample fabrics so that | may onl 
CONSUL, MBXICO. THESE TESTIMONIALS PROVE THA 


for 


Verily they are a dream of beauty, and every one should 
try them for the coming summer. 


as your SILTRINE 
¢ for spring.”"— U.S. 


Fo Far SILTRINE UNION SUITS 


coolness and comfort 





a substitute, but 





Pw AT Leds AD AS 


aceept LIFE) catalogue, sample Sabrics —linen, silk, 
siltrine, lisle, Balbriggan and wool —and testimonials that prove all our claims. 


_ LEWIS KNITTING COMPANY, 220 Main Street, Janesville, Wis, 


Absa Ad. 
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Handsome booklet, ** Three Black Kittens,” 
2 cents postage. 


Black Cat Stockings 
for Boys 
Warranted to 
Outwear 
Two Pairs of 
Ordinary Stockings 


Ask your dealer for Black Cat Stockings. If you can't get 
them, samples sent for 25 cents a pair. Give size and state 
if for boy, girl, lady or gentleman. Address 


CHICAGO-ROCKFORD HOSIERY CO. 
Kenosha, Wis. 


free tor 





PIN 2 REQUISIT ISI ITES S 


That it shall penetrate easily and smoothly. 
That it shall not bury its head in the cloth. 
That it shall not bend. 


~The Sovran Pin. 


MEETS THESE REQUIREMENTS 
FULLY, BECAUSE 


It has a long, smooth, oval point. 

It has a large, deep, convex head, and is 
easily withdrawn. 

It is made of wire from a special formula, 
giving it great stiffness with the nec- 
essary flexibility. 

| Free Samples. Tak tau pomegle cebetions pin 
and ask that in ¢ requisites of a perfect pin they be com- 
pared with the pins you are now using. 


OAKVILLE COMPANY, Waterbury, Conn. 
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Improved Bust Support 


By its use the weight of the 
| breasts is removed from thé 
dress-waist to the shoulders, 
iving coolness and dress com- 
| fort, ventilation, a perfect- 
shape bust, and free and easy 
movement of the’ body. 
| Made with skirt and hose 
| supporter attachments. 
When ordering send bust 
X micasure. 
Sizes from 30 to 38, 
“8 40” 45, 
“ ower 46, .. 
AGENTS WANTED X 
MRS. C. D. NEWELL, 1085 N. Ast Court, CHICAGO 





“NO MORE DARNING 


Racine Feet: 


A New Pair Hose for 10c. 


ONS We lees of hectecy tr oor 
ee 0 
new Stookinette 5 ~ Stitek and Sar = : 
havea r ose ao gees 
as aon Cost he = Rae 
and a few moments’ 


Te WEMIBE 


ew: swe: ®. ona 


Racine Feet come jm cot- 
ton, sizes 5 to 11, black or 
white. Price, 10 cents a soldi 

six pales. 50 cents, prepaid. 
Book| et, “The Stockinette 5 
"tells everything 
Sent free. Agents ante’. 


H. S. BLAKE & CO., Department E, Kacine, Wis. 3 
‘ GVELAVEGG ADDER. LEE ASE 








TRADE 





| 


Button Fastener Sient'sizs. 


10 Braided Cords (each go inches 10c 
long), with needles attached, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., New York, N. Y. 











New Hat 3c 


“ Hat Bleach” cleans straw 
hats in 5 minutes. a 
an old == sane 
ais new w ou nyu 
the straw or thread: 
<arge package (cleans 
8 hats), 25c., epee. 
Trial package (1 Ys 
10c. Agents Wanted. 


HAT BLEACH CO. 
Box 640, Xenia, Ohio 


























From $1 upward 


Are necessary to acquire the fashionable figure of 
to-day. Dainty Iiustrated Catalogue on request. 
GLOBE CORSET COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 














The STALLMNAN DRESSER TRUNK 
—— on new principles. 
ieet recor 

— as as acce: re 

top. paggage- 

Costs no more than a good 

box trunk. Sent C.O.D., with _ 
. Send 2cent 


¥. A. STALLMAN 
41 West Spring Street, Columbus, 0. 
























Answers 


SOUT DAS oe 





inquirer smuast give their names and addressts 
Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed 
stamped envelopes will be answered by mail 


Object of Toasting Bread. The object of toasting 
bread is to convert a portion of the starch into dex- 
trin, thus making it a partly digested food. 


Marshmaliow icing is best and most easily made 
by melting in a double boiler half a pound of marsh- 
mallows, stirring constantly. Take from the fire, and 
when partly cool put between layers of cold cake. 


Sapsago Cheese is a small green Swiss cheese. It 
is hard, and was originally made from skimmed 
goat's milk. It may be grated and put into a cheese- 
shaker, or it may be grated and passed with a spoon 
in a small dish. It is especially used for cheese and 
bread and butter sandwiches, or it may be dusted 
over macaroni or spaghetti instead of Parmesan. 


Eggs and Baking Powder. In the making of muf- 
fins and corn bread, which are to be light and 
spongy when done, one teaspoonful of baking 
powder will give an equivalent lightness to two eggs. 
Understand that you lose the nitrogen of the eggs; 
but I am speaking now of the spongy or light condi- 
tion. If a cake calls for four eggs and two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder use eight eggs aud omit 
the baking powder. 


Bran as Bulk Food. We do not need bran as 
bulk food. There are many other forms of food that 
will answer the purpose equally well that are much 
more palatable and less irritating. Many years ago 
bran was considered the one thing necessary for 
chronic constipation, but we have learned much 
better methods to help this trouble. Spinach is an 
exceedingly good food for this disease ; it is palata- 
ble and cleansing. Cold water, and ordinary green 
vegetables with French dressing, all answer the pur- 
pose with far less irritation. 


Neapolitan Salad. Pick apart one pineapple, sav- 
ing all the juice that exudes. Cut a quarter of a 
pound of candied cherries into quarters. You may 
also add, if you like, a few candied apricots, green 
gages, and a little angelica, Cover this and stand 
aside over night. The next morning soak two table- 
spoonfuls of gelatine in a quarter of a cupful of cold 
water for half an hour. Then add the juice of three 
oranges and the pineapple juice. Stand the whole 
over hot water until the gelatine is dissolved. 
Sprinkle over the fruit a cupful of sugar. Then turn 
over the gelatine mixture. Stir, and serve in a glass 
dish; or it may be served on a bed of rice, in which 
case it should be called a Neapolitan compote. 


Coffee-Drinking. Any food which is stimulating, 
as coffee, tea and alcohol, must necessarily lower 
the vitality after the flow of energy is over. After 
the first glow of heat the body is slightly cooler 
than before taking the stimulant. It is not an 
unusual thing to find what is called “ coffee heart.”’ 
Where persons over-stimulate with coffee, the heart, 
after a little time, is apt to lose a beat now and then, 
going below the normal, while under the effect of the 
coffee it is a little above the normal. Tea, perhaps, 
is more injurious than coffee. Both are valuable at 
times, as they save the waste of tissues, but both 
should be used sparingly, as they stimulate and 
encourage one to labor without actually contributing 
to the repair of the tissue. 


Classification of Foods. Foods are divided into 
three classes : carbonaceous foods, also called carbo- 
hydrates, which give heat, force and energy ; nitrog- 
enous foods, called proteids, or albuminoids, build- 
ing muscle and tissues ; and inorganic foods, salts and 
water. Under the head of carbonaceous foods there 
are two divisions — the carbohydrates, as sugars and 
starches, and the fats. The first two contain hydro- 
gen and oxygen in the same proportions as they are 
in water; while the fats do not contain sufficient 
oxygen to satisfy the affinity of hydrogen, conse- 
quently draw on the air for their extra supply, and 
burn with greater vigor than the starches and sugars. 
Fat is a great heat-producer. The albuminoids, or 
nitrogenous foods, are taken largely from the animal 
kingdom; meats, fish, eggs, milk, and the leguminous 
seeds, as peas, beans and lentils. We get some 
nitrogen from cereals and from certain nuts. The 
inorganic salts appear in almost all classes of food, 


Raw Onions are rather difficult of digestion —in 
fact, there are very few people who can use them to 
any great extent without discomfort. Boiled, or 
made into sauce, or into cream soup, they are much 
more acceptable. Spanish onions are mild, and 
should be cut into quarters or into slices before boil- 
ing. Throw them into boiling water; add a tea- 
spoonful of salt to each quart, and simmer until the 
onions are tender, which will be about thirty minutes. 
If you boil ordinary onions whole it will take 
three-quarters of an hour. I should not change the 
water during the boiling; on the contrary, use part 
of the water in which they were boiled for making 
the sauce; it gives it a much finer flavor. After they 
are done drain them, allow them to get perfectly 
dry, dish them in a hot dish, and cover with a sauce 
made by rubbing together one tablespoonful of butter 
aud one of flour; fill the cup half with the onion 


liquor and the remaining half with milk or cream; | 
stir until it boils; add a quarter of a teaspoonful of | 


salt and a dash of pepper and pour it over the onions. 


Eggs. Very few persons can eat thé white of a 
hard-boiled egg with any degree of comfort. Eggs | 


are highly nutritious and easy of digestion when 
lightly or under cooked. The albumin, the white of 
the egg, coagulates as soon as_it is dropped into hot 
water. The long boiling renders the yolk soft and 
mealy, but the white becomes tough and indigestible, 
and should be discarded. The yolk may be boiled 
without the white. Simply break the shell and sepa- 
rate the egg as you would if you were going to use it 
for cake or custard, Have a saucepan of boiling 
water: drew it to one side-of the stove, and drop the 
yolk of the egg in without the shell, After you have 
dropped the desired number of yolks put the sauce- 
pan back over the fire, where the water will just 
bubble, not boil hard, for fifteen minutes. You will 
find these yolks dry and mealy, as though cooked 
with the whites in the shells. The whites may be 
used for other dishes. When you are using the whites 
of eggs and wish to save the yolks, separate them 
carefully, and drop the yolks into a tumbler of cold 
water. Stand in a cold place, and when you wish to 
use the yolks pour the water off carefully or take 
out the yolks with a spoon. They will keep in this 
way for three or four days. The best way of serving 
hard-boiled yolks of eggs is to press them through a 
sieve and sprinkle them over the top of milk toast. 
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Made with ARMOUR’ 
Extract of Beef is a 
delicious drink for the dyspeptic,or any 
one with a weak stomach. . 

It is easy to make; economical,and a 
most excellent tonic. 


Beef Tea 


‘Good Soups & Sauces | 


| are not difficult to make tf properiy 
| combined with stock made from 
| ae St - ont 


Armour’s —§*t32st 


| Directions with each Jar. Sold by all Druggists & Grocers | 
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Inguirers must give their names and addres ses 
Correspondents inclosing stamps or add> ¢ssed 
stamped envelopes will be answered by mail 


Chop Papers, for decorating or covering the ends 
of chop bones, may be made at home or Purchases 
at any house-furnishing store. They usually ge for 
about five cents a dozen. 


Moulding Marshmaliows. Marshmallows canny, 
be well moulded at home unlees you haye the 
wooden moulds by which the impression is made iy 
a pan of cornstarch. Home-made marshmallows ate 
not, as a rule, satisfactory. 


Chicory is used as an adulterant to coffee, Ther 
is no objection to the use of chicory in coffee, bet i 
is far better to buy it separate and add jt to the 
coffee in the proper proportion. Chicory May be 
purchased for five or six cents a pound, consequent); 
when sold as coffee it is a fraud. 


Pulled Bread is made by whittling the crugt from 
a loaf of bread, then pulling the crumb into long 
narrow strips, Place these in a baking-pan lined 
with paper; put in the oven, and dry carefyy, 
Close the oven door until the strips are a goldes, 
brown. They should be crisp to the very centre, 


Oatmeal Brown Bread. Mix one pint of rolle 
oats with one piut of rolled wheat. Add half a pint 
of yellow cornmeal and half a pint of whole whey 
flour. Dissolve a teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda 
in two tablespoonfuls of warm water ; add this to hay 
a pint of New Orleans molasses, and then add hastily 
to one pint of thick, sour milk. Mix these with the 
dry ingredients. Turn into a brown bread mould 
cover, and steam cortinuously for four hours, 


Angel Food. To make a good-sized angel food 
separate eleven eggs; beat the whites until they are 
light, but not dry; add a level teaspoonful of cream 
of tartar, and beat again for about five minutes, 
Sprinkle over, mixing carefully and constantly, a 
cupful and a half of granulated sugar that has beey 
sifted ; then one cupful of pastry flour that has beep 
sifted five times, and a teaspoonful of flavoring. 
Mix this thoroughly but quickly, as if cutting the 
flour into the mixture. Turn into an angel-food 
pan, put into a moderate oven, and bake slowly for 
three-quarters of an hour. ; 


Tomato Pie is usually made by filling a crust with 
ordinary tomato butter, or frequently with greep 
tomatoes preserved. To make tomato butter, pee 
and cut the tomatoes into halves and press out the 
seeds. To twenty-five “pounds of tomatoes allow 
eight pounds of apples, pared, cored and quartered, 
Weigh the whole mixture, and to each pound allow 
half a pound of sugar and the juice of half a lemoy, 
Boil the tomatoes and the apples together, stirring 
carefully until you have a thick, smooth paste. Add 
the sugar and the lemon juice; boil twenty minutes 
and it will be ready to can. Green tomatoes are cut 
into slices, covered with boiling water and boiled 
five minutes, then strained and weighed. Allow half 
a pound of sugar to each pound of tomatoes, and the 
juice of one lemon and half an ounce of green ginger 
to each two pounds of tomatoes. Put a layer ol 
tomato and a layer of ginger, with the seasoning 
into a porcelain-lined kettle: bring slowly to boiling 
point and simmer gently until the tomatoes a 
tender and clear. Then remove from the fire. 


Braising Pans. The double pans sold in th 
market under the name of “roasting pans” are 
really braising pans. They were originally used for 
out-of-door cooking, the pan being placed over a bed 
of coals, and some wood lighted and put on the top 
so that the meat might brown both top and bottom 
These pans are exceedingly good for long and slow 
cooking where inferior pieces of meat are used, as 
for instance, a round of beef. They are also nice for 


| the cooking of legs of mutton, which are naturallya 





little tough, and for veal. But they are of little ux 
in the ordinary stove oven. An oven is quite close 
enough without confining the meat in another box. 
All meats are better when cooked in a circulationol 
air. The term roasting means cooking of meat 
where one side is exposed to the air and the otherto 
the heat. The ordinary English spit was a hook 
ou which the meat was hung before the fire and 
turned. The double pan in no way removes the 
necessity of basting. Meats are better when they ae 
basted; it is a poor cook who puts a piece of meal 
in a pan, covers it with another pan, and leaves * 
to do the best it can in a badly heated oven. 


Asparagus. There are several nice ways of cook 
ing asparagus. That in common use is to throw the 
asparagus, after it has been cleaned and tied into 
bundles, into a kettle of boiling water; add a te 
spoonful of salt to each quart of water; boil slowly 
for three-quarters of an hour. Dish the asparagts 


| and pour over it a sauce made by adding a table 





spoonful of butter and one of flour, rubbed together 
to half a pint of the water in which the asparagis 
was boiled, adding, if you like, the yolk of am es 
and two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice. 

‘To STEW ASPARAGUS, cut it into lengths of about 
half an inch aml cover with boiling water, Add a 
teaspoonful of salt. Cook slowly for three-quarters 
of an hour. Drain the asparagus. Pour over * 
sufficient milk to just come to the top; bring @* 
boil. Add a tablespoonful of butter, half a teaspoo" 
ful of salt and a dash of pepper. 

To MAKE AsPARAGUS Soup, use the tough ends of 
the asparagus and save the water in which the 
asparagus has been boiled. Put the ends into the 
asparagus water and cook for half an houf, Press 
through a colander. To each pint. of this mixin 
add apinut of milk. Then add a table 
butter and two of flour that have been rm 
together. Add a level teaspoonful of salt, @ dash 
pepper, and serve. 

ASPARAGUS IN AMBUSH. Cut a slice of bread® 
inch thick from a square loaf; trim off the crusts 
aud then scoop pieces out of the centre. % 
these lightly with butter, and toast them in the ove 
until a golden brown. Cut a bundle of ‘ 
into half-inch lengths; cover with boiling wales: 
add a teaspoonful of salt, and simmer 
three-quarters of an hour. Drain the 4 
Save half a pint of the water in which it was cooks 
bring this to boiling point again, and pour it a 
hot into the yolks of five eggs well beaten. ihe 
hot water until thick and jellylike. Take from 
fire and add carefully two tablespoon fuls of at 
that has been cut into bits — one bit at a time a. 
half a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of peppet, add 
add slowly a tablespoonful of tarragon vinegat bees 
to this the cooked asparagus. Fill into the 
boxes and serve at once. 














